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PUBLISHER'S  NOTE 

Nona  will  doiy  the  stnia  of  the  tinwa.  Oonflietiiif  btmeti 
•!•  rtfwwnidjr  .Mertiat  their  levectlTe  cUiiM,  Mid  •ometiam 
r***"*Jr*"  *■  '^  «l«uuMh.  The  pnUio  murt  deeide  the 
iT'^t^  ^.2?*  ^*^**^  **  *^ '•«*•  "P«  ^^«l»  to  iMke 
liL^ST.-  ^  imbUdiew   pfeMni    to  the  irahlio   «The 

oontribotioa  to  that  knowledge.  ClM«de  .Miuiied  netiond 
wnKmdbUitar  in  the  Greet  W«r  and  oannot  erade  it  in  the 
daj»  of  reoonstmotion.  The  nempapert  and  magadnee  ai« 
•iTing  «  leaderAip.  bat  their  treatment  of  the  great  national 
qa«tiont  ii  neoeMarily  fragmentary.  Only  within  the  oorew 
^  a  book  may  the  oomplete  aqmment  on  a  great  national  oaae 
bepreaented;  and  only  by  nif^  a  pieaeatation  will  the  oountiy 
bwome  i^ormed  in  a  manner  befitting  iti  national  reqion- 
•ibility.  It  ia  needleaa  to  remind  the  pnUio  that  Mr.  Hawkea 
inrariaUy  preaenta  hia  oaae  in  an  iUnminating  way;  the  pablio 
moat  for  itadf  dedde  aa  to  the  merit  of  hia  argoment 

The  name  of  J.  If.  Dent  and  Bona  hw  alwaya  been  aaaodated 
with  hooka  that  have  for  their  object  the  diffoaion  of  enlighten- 
ment, which  after  aU  ia  eaaential  to  tme  education.    "Ereiy- 
man'a  Idbraiy"  iUoatratea  admirably  tiiia  high  miaaion.    Mr. 
J.  M.  Dent,  our  Principal,  oonTinced  that  Demoeraoy  ia  atiU 
on  trial,  beUeree  it  to  be  the  pnbliaher'a  duty  to  embrace  e»wy 
opportunity  of  preaenting  the  difiMng  aapeota  of  the  eeonomie 
and  aodal  qneationa  which  Democracy  muat  ultimately  deter- 
mine for  itaelf.    In  atriving  to  maintain  thia  traditicm  of  the 
Houae,  we  hope  to  win  the  lympathetio  apprerlation  of  die 
general  public    The  generoua  reception  aooonied  Mr.  Moor^a 
book  «The  Olaah"  in  aO  parte  of  the  world,  but  eepeoially  in 
Canada,  haa  been  a  aeuroe  of  much  encouragement  to  our 
Principal  in  thia  reapect    We  beUeve  ouxeelTea  fiee  from 
prejudioe;  we  have  no  preconceiTod  theoriea  to  exploit:  we  are 
not  propagandiata;  we  are  publiahera  aeeking  to  extend  the 
broadening  adrantagea  of  education  into  erory  period  and 
activity  of  lif  & 
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INTRODUCTIONS 
I 

By  Lieut.-Colonbl  Fraser 

(2nd  Dragoons) 

When  one  is  invited  to  introduce  a  book  to 
the  public,  he  wonders  whether  he  is  to  speak 
as  a  farmer,  as  a  military  man  of  forty  years' 
standing,  as  a  CJonservative,  or  simply  as  a 
Canadian.  The  Canadian  has  it,  because  every 
day's  experience  makes  one  more  of  a  Canadian 
and  causes  him  to  wish  that  his  fellow-dtizens 
would  realize  how  great  their  heritage  is,  and 
how  much  they  can  do  to  hand  it  down  to  their 
children  with  its  lustre  increased. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  about 
the  book  itself,  because  the  reader  will  be  his 
own  judge.  Nothing  more  timely  or  stimula- 
ting could  issue  from  the  press  at  this  grave 
juncture  of  our  aflfairs.  I  know  of  no  book 
which  gives  such  a  comprehensive  insight  into 
the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  national  life 
as  "  The  Birthright "  does.  It  is  a  courageous 
book;  and  I  am  sure  many  wiU  find  it  so  inters 
esting  that  they  will  need  to  read  parts  of  it  a 
second  time  before  they  realize  how  deeply  it 
probes  conditions  with  which  we  have  all  been 
dissatisfied,  but  which  only  a  small  minority 
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vill     WAY  OF  ARBITRARY  POWER 
haw  thorough^  appredateA    The  subjects  it 

uZtZ  r  ?"'  ~""*^  '''^'*  "i"  at  social, 
^^^^mI*"**  P"*^*"*'  improvement;  and  I 

^h^5  V  **  '^y  «**«'  ^"«««"»»  that "» 
f  w  ?„  'IT'^'""  *"  "'"""«'*  »  these  pages 
than  sometunes  gets  into  their  discourses 

in.tf^^'S'"^-^'^'  ''^■•*  '^'  to  some  extent, 
rr^?^  ,!"^  to  those  in  authority,  only 
makes  the  old  partisan  methods  more  bl,2,dering 
*M  ttey  were  when  some  restraint  had  to  ^ 
Zrr^T."'.'**  PnWinlgation  of  orde«-in- 
ZT^    P^haps  the  politicians  in  offlcTrd 
"°' '"7.5»^  despotic  they  became,  or  how 
Pabently  the  people  endured  their  autocrat 
wlule  remembering  that  another  day  is  comi^l 
Those  who  are  in  touch  with  public  opinion 
are  aware  that  there  is  in  Canada  a  finS 
r^ud»«on  of  the  old  style  of  poSL'an^  a 
deep  distrust  of  the  counsels  of  a  press  that 
fhngs  to  partisan  habits.    This  fe^W  ^' 
become  more  and  more  manifest  in  our  poUtical 
Me.    The  revolt  of  the  Ontario  fannere,  which 
has  cost  the  Govermnent  three  seats  in  the 
Legistatnre  wiUrin  six  months;  and  the  asser- 
hon  of  ite  power  by  Labour,  are  only  the  begin- 
mn^  of  the  danonstration  that  govermnent  has 
passed  fr«n  the  classes  which  went  1»  the  revo- 
lutionary lengths  described  in  this  book. 
Cionfldence  in  the  sincerity  and  justice  of  the 
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WEAKNESS  IS  THE  FAULT  ix 
forms  and  practices  of  our  system  of  govem- 
r  ?    ?^,,^''  undermined.    My  old  friend, 

F?i!l«      f'*"'    *"***°''   ^^    "In    Flanders 
*^e  ds,   wrote  magnificently  on  the  sacred  duty 
of  keeping  faith.    In  the  business  world  no 
person  IS  so  despicable  as  the  man  who  fails  to 
keep  his  word.    For  the  nation  that  breaks  its 
pledges  there  is  nothing  but  loathing  and  con- 
tempt.   In  my  judgment  no  nation  has  more 
humiliated  itself  than  the  Canadian  nation  did 
through  the  War  Times  Election  Act.    So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  the  nearest  parallel  to  it  in 
modem  history  was  furnished  by  the  Diaz 
regime  in  Mexico. 

More  than  five  million  men  laid  down  their 
lives,  and  miUions  more  have  suffered  untold 
agony,  worse  than  death  itself,  to  resist  Prus- 
sianism  in  Europe;  and  still  the  world  is  not 
yet  safe  for  democracy.    I  fear  that  as  ruth- 
less and  determined  an  enemy  as  that  personi- 
fied by  the  Kaiser  is  in  evidence  in  Canada 
t(Hday.    I  say  this  advisedly,  because  the  men 
who  are  responsible  are  not  bad  men,  but  weak 
men,  who  have  failed  to  understand  the  true 
perspective  of  the  State.    The  war  has  shewn 
that  they  have  been  altogether  unequal  to  their 
job;  It  has  also  shewn  that,  with  wise  and  far- 
seeing  leadership  the  common  people  of  this  and 
other  countries  are  equal  to  any  occasion. 

To  the  great  land-owning  class  of  Canada 
this  book  wiU  prove  both  instructive  and  inter- 
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X  HATS  OFF  TO  MOTHERS 

esting.    With  their  flhrewdness  and  natural 
abihty,  and  an  instinct  for  nationality  for  which 
they  seldom  receive  credit,  they  are  recognized 
by  aU  the  leading  men  of  business  as  the  class 
who  must  save  the  country.    All  thoughtful 
eyes  are  turned  to  them.    They  are  the  only 
hope.    As  a  leading  financial  man  in  Toronto 
said,  « If  agriculture  fails,  I  do  not  know  what 
will  happen."    Knowing  them  intimately,  as  I 
have  for  a  lifetime,  I  am  sure  they  will,  if  given 
half  a  chance,  rise  superior  to  any  emergency. 
To  the  mothers  of  the  Native-Bom  we  must 
lift  our  hats.    I  do  not  mean  the  childless,  flit- 
ting ».-tterflies  of  fashion  with  the  much-per- 
fumeci  kerchiefs  and  the  cigarette-laden  breath, 
but  the  plain,  kind,  patient  mothers,  who,  with 
aching  hearts,  have  borne  their  gri«f  uncom- 
plainingly.   What  their  influence  on  Canadian 
reconstruction  will  be  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 
But  it  is  through  their  example  that  we  must 
learn  how  to  establish  the  freedom  of  the  world ; 
and  especiaUy  freedom  from  that  class  in  our 
midst  who  have  made,  and  intend  to  keep,  un- 
told wealth  and  social  prestige  out  of  a  conflict 
that  has  stained  the  earth  with  the  blood  and 
tears  of  millions. 

We  have  got  to  make  a  fresh  start  in  Canada. 
Before  the  people  can  become  really  and  consti- 
tutionaUy  self-governing,  they  need  instruction. 
They  have  lost  all  confidence  in  politicians. 
They  see  little  hope  in  new  parties  made  out  of 


UNREST  IS  NOT  UNHEALTHY      xi 
old  materials.    They  are  afraid  to  trust  the 
influeiwes  which  they  believe  control  most  of 
^e  daily  press     They  are  nervous  about  the 
pulpit,  which,  they  fear,  has  followed  too  much 
tte  hne  of  least  resistance.    Happily,  some 
pulpits  are  awake  to  the  new  conditions,  and 
here  and  there  voices  are  raised  against  the 
blindness  of  the  past  and  the  stupidity  of  the 
present.    And  the  religious  press  is  becoming 
less  creed-bound,  more  human,  and  therefore 
more  Christian.    From  what  one  reads  and  is 
told,  there  is  a  strong  response  in  the  cities 
whenever  a  preacher  deals  boldly  with  the  prob- 
lems of  the  day.    This  shows  that  unwst  is  not 
the  wo  -k  merely  of  labour  «  agitators,"  and  that 
Jhefarmers  are  not  alone  in  their  deep  dissatis- 
laction  with  the  present  situation. 

I  do  not  believe  social  unrest  is  unhealthy, 
or  that  it  is  possible  to  relapse  into  econ- 
omic conditions  similar  to  what  they  were 
five  years  ago.    We  cannot  escape  the  worid- 
wide  disturbances  of  the  war;   and  we  must 
face  our  own  special  troubles,  the  chief  of  which 
have  only  been  made  more  acute  by  the  war. 
I  allude  to  our  peculiar  racial  composition  and 
tiie  task  of  welding  aU  tiie  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation into  a  united  nation.    This  situation  is 
more  perilous  than  it  should  be,  because,  before 
and  during  tiie  war,  the  politicians  permitted,  if 
they  did  not  encourage,  misunderstanding  and 
ill-feeling  to  grow. 
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xii     NEW  LIGHT  ON  THE  FRENCH 

Periiaps  I  may  be  aUowed  to  say  that  I  am  as 
proud  of  my  name  and  ancestry  as  any  Eraser 
can  be;  but  that  feeling  only  makes  me  more 
respectful  to  the  pride  of  others,  and  more  anx- 
ious to  find  with  them  a  common  pride  Ip  the 
Canadian  patriotism  of  our  children.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  sacrifice  any  gratitude  to  my  Scot- 
tish forbears  in  order  to  be  a  Canadian,  through 
and  through     Nor  is  it  necessaiy  to  ask  my 
brothe^Canadian  to  forget  the  people^  from 
whom  he  came.    Respecting  each  other  we  can 
be  equally  devoted  to  our  common  country. 

We  need  and  we  must  have  national  unity  in 
Canada,  on  a  Canadian  basis.    From  that  point 
of^ew  I  am  especially  grateful  that  "The 
Birthright  'has  been  written.    No  fair-minded 
man  can  read  the  chapters  on  the  French  with- 
out receiving  new  and  invaluable  light  on  the 
positaon  of  our  good  friends  "  down  below." 
The  book  will  have  ite  critics,  and  possibly  its 
bitter  assailante.    But  that  it  will  promote  the 
desire  for  national  un.ty:  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  Canadians  by  Canadians  there  can 
be  no  doubt;  and  unless  I  misread  the  evidences 
of  what  IS  passing  in  the  minds  of  true  Cana- 

^^^  ^''t?^^''^'  '^^^'^  *^«y  ^a^e  read  "  The 
Birthnght "  they  will  ask  for  more. 


Burford,  Ontario, 
May,  1919. 


J.  Z.  Frasbb. 
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THE  WOMAN'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 
By  Mrs.  G.  A.  Brodie. 

(Ptesidenl^  United  Fann  Women  of  Ontario.) 

Four  years  of  war,  with  its  social  and  econ- 
omic tragedies,  have  accomplished  more  for 
democratic  freedom  than  centuries  of  slow  evo- 
lution.   As  of  old,  sacrifice  has  purchased  lib- 
erty, and  re-established  our  citizenship,  espe- 
daUy  in  the  recognition  of  the  status  of  woman- 
kind.   Civilization,  throughout  the  ages,  has 
developed  and  kept  pace  with  the  spirituality 
and  mentality  of  its  motherhood;   and  there- 
fore, with  full  appreciation  of  their  equality  of 
citizenship,  the  mothers  will  not  only  more  hap- 
pily mould  the  character  of  the  child,  but  will 
more  rapidly  elevate  the  character  of  the  nation. 
With  three  generations  of  my  forbears  under 
Canadian  sod,  and  my  own  family  stepping  into 
manhood  and  womanhood,  I  feel  more  keenly 
than  ever  the  necessity  for  a  Canadian  nation- 
alily  such  as  the  world  does  not  yet  recognize, 
and  about  which  far  too  little  is  said  by  Cana- 
dians-.   Our    national    patriotism    has    been 
starved;  but,  in  future,  when  it  asks  for  bread, 
it  will  not  accept  a  stone.    I  can  fully  sympa- 
thize with  the  homeless  native-bom,  who  are 
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«iv         FROM  HIGHER  PLANES 

l^ntl!^*^."^?'^*'  ««i  wouM  like  to 
aee  UndUer  hands  held  out  to  them. 

Love  and  l^ty  to  Canada  are  indelibir 

^^^  S?,''*^  '*•"'>"»  lemocratlc  cW- 
S^»  TtL!^  wrdially  welcome  "  The  Birth- 

^  mn^rJ'JS^*^  *^  '»?'"'«»»  they 
~« Jr.  ^"^  and  win  lead  them  to 
re^  their  pnvileges  from  higher  plane,  than 

^J^  "^  *^  politidam.  have  miacon. 
to^our  national  affairs.    ItsappearaT^ 

i^.-    ;.^.'"?'  •»!«■*»«.  particularly  for 

tahties  Witt  knowledge  of  tteir  oonntnTand 
sympathy  for  those  who,  like  ttemseS  ^ 
^  for  better  ttings  in  their  SK^ 
S^U  r  ?r.**  "x^k  ^  be  greatly  appit' 
rreedom  for  which  our  own  boys  have  «ed. 


Newmabket,  Ont., 
May,  1919. 


(Mna)  G.  A.  Bbodib. 


FOREFRONT 

«.  J"*  ^"^"^  ?***  of  this  book  is  to  gunport 
^  W  children,  of  whatever  origin,  as  intenae  a 

jpiree  in  ito  citizens.    In  ao  far  as  it  la  a  con- 
fc»ion  of  faith,  attained  after  a  CaSuSi  pSi 
p4ni«B  covering  a  third  of  a  centuiy,  it  fa 
«MnWully  made,  and  humbly  commended  to 
ttoee  to  ^m  Canada,  as  yet.  is  but  a  secondary 
tow.    It  IS  commended,  also,  with  much  diffl- 
tooe.  to  those  who,  as  yet,  do  not  realize  that 
m«B  may  unreservedly  give  their  hearts  to  the 
ooantay  of  tteir  own  choice  and  of  their  chil- 
oren's  nativity. 

tM?^^!''*"''*  ^"^  ™««^  suppression  of 
flris  book  because  they  say  it  win  be^tidzed- 
such  IS  the  grounded  fear  in  a  free  conXrf 

^?!^J'*°*!!.'?*''^  "«*«*•  It  is  difficult  to 
rdfer  with  restraint  to  the  dread  of  dfacussion 

w^^-5^""^v°'?^  '"'*"*°*  ■»«•  ""d  women! 
»™^  r  Jr**"*  '»'»««  J-oys  to  die  for  a 
country  for  the  magnification  of  which  they 

tt^selves  are  afraid  to  speak.  The  test  of  the 
propriety  of  what  fa  here  written  fa  not  "  Is  it 
agreeable  to  old  notions?"  but  "  I,  a  true'" 

The  future  of  Canada  fa  surely  big  enough  to 
Mt  cnacs  out  of  the  sloughs  of  suspicion  and 
to  warn  them  that  attacks  on  indivldu^  wh^ 
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expreedons  they  do  not  like  have  never  suo- 
oeeded  in  deetr^ying  ideas.  The  author  would 
rather  be  Judged  by  what  he  has  written  than  by 
what  others  may  suppose  he  should  have  said.* 

The  feasibility  of  closer  organic  union  with 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  the  disadvan- 
tages of  any  fusion  with  the  United  States 
demand  a  more  extended  discussion  than  is 
possible  here.  Very  much  is  held  over  in  con- 
nection with  the  ominous  progress  of  organized 
and  unorganized  Labour.  The  decisive  factors 
in  future  national  fiscal  policy  are  too  compli- 
cated and  enormous  for  brief  exposition.  What  • 
we  must  do  with  our  capitalists  is  a  question 
which  they  cannot  answer  for  a  free  people,  but 
which  free  minds  must  examine  without  fear 
of  their  shaken  power.  The  place  of  the  zealous 
churchman  in  the  twentieth  century  must  be 

*  BeeaoM  of  the  geniiu  for  mltnpreMiitetioii  which  hM  perrtdod 
partiaaa  Ufe,  ud  which  otiU  Um  ia  wmit,  two  nf mnoM  tof otbmt 
writing!  of  the  aathor  may  be  pennitted. 

la  1911  hia  pamphlet,  "Ao  Appeal  to  the  Britiah-Bon,"  waa 
flereeljr  aaaailed  on  the  groond  that  it  aet  the  Old-GonntrTinaB  agalaat 
the  aatiipe  Oanadiaa.  Nothing  oonld  hare  been  wider  of  the  troth, 
for  normal  f athera  do  not  provoke  diaeord  in  their  own  homea.  The 
title  of  the  pamphlet  ia  "  An  Appeal  to  the  Britiah-Bom  to  Promote 
the  Senae  of  Canadian  NationaUty  aa  an  Inerearing  Power  within 
the  Britiah  Empire."  Nothing  in  it  ia  diaeordant  with  thia  book, 
or  ia  repngnant  to  a  lengthy  article  printed  in  The  Monttarj/  Time* 
of  May  IStii,  1907— twelve  yeara  ago— whoae  central  aentiment  ia 
in  thia  paragraph,  which  ia  the  anthor'a  creed  to-day:— 

"  Primarily,  fundamentally,  finally,  Canada  must  be  ftnt  in  what- 
ever we  My,  and  think,  and  perform.  The  dweller  within  theae 
borders  whose  affections  are  set  on  any  other  place,  people,  or  polity, 
is  an  alien  here,  whatever  documents  he  holds.  To  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant  this  may  be  a  hard  saying.  For  him,  there  is  the  excuse 
of  the  homesick,  which  soon  dies  down.  But,  if  there  is  health  and 
growth  in  him,  he  will  come,  not  to  love  the  land  of  his  fathers  less, 
but  the  home  of  his  ambition  more." 
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<M«!u«ieJ  largely  before  it  can  be  estimated  even 
approximately. 

w^Tn^^^  ^^  *"y  treatment  of  the 
Fiwch  question  ia  unaatiaf actory  unless  it  in- 

Sl1S^Jr^;!*Ii*^H''n?^  P^"«^^  influence  S^ 

^^  \^  acceptance  of  any  form  of 
the  faitii  once  deUvered  to  the  saints. 

«»nlt^"^Ti£^*  ""^^^^^^  "^^^  social, 
economic,  industrial  and  international  crisei 

ttat  are  approwhing  witii  such  ayalanchic  speed 
w^atobratedhere.  There  is  Kttle  wisdoiTin 
monb^  of  a  famUy  proposing  to  fiU  the  house 

SSfT^^^^u^^u'*^"*®-  The  chief  confidence 
<«  ilo w?^*^  *?^''®'  ^^  *"  ^^^^  tl»i«  work 

£w  i5®  ^F^^  "^^^  ^  *>""^«  Canada, 
bBtog  God's  chilcfa^n,  are  good;  and  tiiat  a  broad, 
timeous,  faweeing  statesmanship  will  enable 

^i^T?^^^.  *^"  ^°^^*  "*«o«  i»  the 
reconstructed  world. 

ii.^^'^1^'*"P^'^^°"«*^««-  An  effort 
S,2„m  **^ /?««»  to  «auge  some  of  the 
humamties,  regard  for  which  is  essential  to  our 
national  salvation.  Those  who  suppose  tiiat 
dMgers  can  be  overcome  by  prophe^ng  smootfi 
tiungs  concerning  tiiem  will  find  no  luUaZ 
^re.    K  we  daren't  be  frank  we  had  better  be 


Toronto,  May,  1919. 
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THE  BIRTHRIGHT 


CHAPTER  I 

HANDICAP  AND  GLOVE 

Stating  that  a  Timet  specialist  found  Canada's  LnperiaKsm 
disappointing,  her  army  imdisciplined,  and  her  probleiu  insig- 
nificant;  that  Press  and  ParHament  feared  to  discuss  nationS 
issues  of  the  war,;wliile  the  Round  Table  asserted  the  inferiority 
^22?^**"  «'^il"P  "»d  the  necessity  for  a  Govemme^ 
cmtralued  m  London,  and  taxing  Canada  in  blood  and 
measure;  and  that  only  a  quickened  national  spirit  can  defeat 
thw  disruptive  doctrine.  «««•» 

During  the  third  winter  of  the  war  a  fore- 
most Canadian  newspaper  received  from  u 
trusted  member  of  the  staff  an  account  of  his 
conversation  in  Winnipeg  with  a  special  corres- 
pondent of  The  Times,  and  with  a  colonel  lately 
returned  from  England,  who  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  The  contribution  did  not 
appear. 

The  Northcliffean  emissary  had  discovered 
that  Canada's  participation  in  the  war  was  not 
due  to  her  Imperialism,  but  to  her  loyalty— the 
Canadians  he  had  met  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  true  Imperialism.  He 
announced  that  the  initiative,  team  play,  and 
impatience  of  rigid  discipline,  which  distin- 
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4     BALKAN  PATTERN  FOR  CANADA 

guished  the  Canadian  soldiers,  had  caused 
them  to  be  "  no  good  "  in  England.  Though 
these  qualities  were  advantageous  in  the  fight- 
ing hour,  they  still  interfered  with  military 
efficien<qr,  which  was  primarily  a  matter  of 
unquestioning  discipline. 

The  distance  of  this  comprehension  of  the 
Imperial  side  of  Canadian  nationality  from 
Canadian  sentiment  may  be  gauged  from  his 
assurance  that  difficulties  like  bi-lingualism  and 
the  assimilation  of  immigrated  racial  groups 
into  Canadian  life  would  solve  themselves  if 
only   our   political   existence   would   revolve 
around  an  Imperial  Government  in  London. 
Canada  would  then  develop  like  the  Balkans— 
an  aggregation  of  peoples  speaking  as  many 
languages  as  they  chose,  free  to  develop  as  many 
racial  characteristics  as  seemed  good  to  them; 
happy  in  a  common  devotion  to  a  Central  Provi- 
dence, throned  in  London,  and  impartially  dis- 
pensing its  more  glorious  wisdom  to  British 
subjects  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  military  side,  The  Times*  representa- 
tive was  peculiarly  grieved  by  the  Parliament- 
ary colonel's  account  of  how,  on  the  plains  of 
Manitoba,  he  had  ventured  to  supersede  a 
regulation  which  forbade  a  private  to  approach 
a  commanding  officer  except  in  the  presence  of 
a  sergeant,  and  of  his  own  resentment  at  being 
separated  from  his  battalion  as  soon  as  it 
reached  England. 


INTELLECTUAL  SOVEREIGNTY  5 
The  third  party  to  the  conversation  was  an 
Englishman,  with  much  Canadian  experience. 
He  told  the  admirer  of  the  Balkans  that 
Englishmen,  domiciled  in  their  native  county, 
and  especially  bachelors  like  himself,  could 
never  grasp  the  fundamentals  of  British  Im- 
prial  unity  until  they  knew  what  it  was  to 
leave  England  and  beget  children  in  one  of  the 
newer  countries  of  the  Empire. 

This  was  the  most  rustic  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  a  political  problem  The  Times'  cor- 
respondent had  ever  met.  But  the  Canadian- 
ised  Englishman  persisted  in  his  argument 
with  so  much  certitude  and  passion,  bom  of 
bl^d  experience,  that  at  last  the  other  said, 
Oh  I  well,  you  are  going  down  to  the  bed-rock 
of  things.  I  was  talking  of  the  diflferenoe 
between  British  Imperialism  and  Canadian 
loyalty." 

The  article  which  uncovered  these  conflicting 
ideas  was  suppressed  by  the  judicious  editor, 
not  because  it  failed  to  mirror  two  divergent 
mentalities,  nor  because  he  sympathised  with 
The  Times*  representative :  but  because  it  would 
agitate  those  excellent  newspaper  readers  who 
become  very  fidgetty  when  a  robust  Canadian- 
ism  is  expressed  in  their  hearing;  and  because 
discussion  of  the  domestic  realities  of  Canada's 
warfare,  while  the  conflict  raged,  was  too  great 
an  adventure  into  intellectual  sovereignty  for  a 
constituency  that  had  been  reared  in  an  atmos- 


6    KITCHENER  DEFEATED  HUGHES 
phere  of  contentment  that  somebody  else  should 
be  willing  to  think  Imperially  and  internation- 
ally for  it. 

There  was  a  mighly  fear  of  Canadians  dis- 
missing their  country's  stf  tus  during  the  war. 
But  there  was  welcome  for  those  who  came  from 
abroad  with  the  most  disturbing  assurances 
that  Canada  must  agree  to  a  revolution  in  her 
status  within  the  Empire,  or  be  prepared  to 
isolate  herself  from  the  congeries  of  Britannic 
nations. 

It  is  useless  to  assail  the  press  for  an  un- 
readiness to  expound  boldly  the  nobler  attiibutes 
of  a  self-reliant,  unconquerable  Canadianism 
that  is  willing  to  carry  all  its  own  responsibili- 
ties within  the  Empire.  We  have  the  press  and 
the  Governments  we  deserve.  That  no  English 
daily  newspaper  in  Canada  made  itself  the 
interpreter  and  champion  of  a  militant  asser- 
tion of  Canadian  nationality  during  a  war  in 
which  the  future  of  our  peace  was  vitally 
involved,  was  regrettable  but  not  surprising.  It 
conformed  to  the  silences  within  Pariiament 
which  the  historian  will  note  as  the  strangest  of 
Canadian  phenomena  during  the  Great  War. 

It  was  known,  for  instance,  that  the  Canadian 
War  Minister  fought  strenuously  for  Canadian 
control  of  the  Canadian  army  while  it  was  in 
England;  and  that  the  Government  refused  to 
support  him.  It  had  accepted  Lord  Kitchener's 
dictum  that  when  the  Canadians  reached  Eng- 
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land  they  passed  automatically  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  War  Office— just  as  any  vassal  army 
might  have  done.  No  question  was  ever  asked 
in  the  Canadian  Parliament  about  such  a 
degrading  development  in  self-government 

Similarly,  no  reports,  implying  an  admiTsion 
of  military  responsibility  to  the  Canadian 
people,  were  ever  laid  before  Parliament  of  the 
battles  in  which  thousands  of  Canadian  lives 
were  lost  At  Passchendaele,  the  Canadian 
casualties  exceeded  by  more  than  2,500  the 
total  casualties  of  the  Allies  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.  The  only  information  that  reached 
Parliament  about  such  a  sacrifice  of  Canadian 
life  was  included  in  a  general  enumeration  of 
casualties,  five  months  later,  when  an  unusual 
procedure  for  obtaining  more  soldiers  was  being 
urged  upon  the  Houses. 

What  is  the  explanation  of  the  ahnost 
unanimous  refusal,  in  press  and  Parliamer 
to  explore  our  most  crucial  and  most  tragic  d 
affairs,  while  there  is  still  time  to  decide  their 
course?  Something  is  wrong  with  the  national 
articulation.  Are  we  tongue-tied?  or  brain- 
stuck?  or  don't  we  care?  Are  we  indifferent 
about  the  present  because  some  unrecognised, 
ingrowing  defect  in  the  past  makes  us  half- 
blind  and  imperceptive  about  the  future?  Has 
everything  been  so  satisfactorily  done  for  us 
that  we  need  not  trouble  about  doing  great 
things  for  ourselves?   Are  we  just  drifting  now 
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because  we  had  drifted  for  so  long  that,  even 
when  we  did  cross  a  bloody  sea,  it  was  because 
somebody  else  was  making  the  pace?  Who  will 
say  exadJy  what  we  are?  Who  dares  proclaim 
what  we  ought  to  be? 

Are  we  a  nation?  Are  we  a  state?  Are  we 
altogether  self-governing,  or  are  we  a  dependent 
people?  For  fifty  terrible  months  we  waged  an 
unexampled  war.  Beyond  the  ocean  sixty  thou- 
sand of  our  soldiers  sleep  in  foreign  soil.  We 
led  the  Americas  in  the  amazing  fulfilment  of 
Canning's  great  saying  that  the  New  World  had 
come  into  existence  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
Old.  But  we  wait  for  those  who  have  neither 
past,  present  nor  future  in  this  land  to  tell  us 
what  we  are,  and  what  we  must  become.  We 
receive  meekly  from  them  language  which  we 
fear  to  use  among  ourselves.  We  seem  to 
be  afraid  to  challenge  their  propositions.  We 
conspire  to  stop  the  mouth  of  Canadian  courage. 
We  collect  the  multitude  to  hearken  to  speech 
fro  "^rangers  who  are  brought  to  discourse  to 
us  ».^  our  own  place  and  deeds  among  the 
nations. 

A  thousand  Canadians  have  for  years  regu- 
larly assembled  in  groups  to  ponder  the  future 
of  their  country,  especially  in  its  relation  to  the 
Empire.  For  the  most  part  deep  silence  has 
followed  their  nocturnal  broodings.  From  the 
Round  Table  in  Canada  the  only  notable  public 
deliverance  has  come  through  a  public  meeting 
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to  Toronto  in  1917.  Similar  meetings  in  other 
dties  were  promised,  but  never  held.  It  was  as 
tibough  an  infant  had  been  prematurely  exposed 
to  the  public  gaze.  ^^ 

«  j?"*  <*«  Rjund  Table  in  London  has  published 
T 11  ™Wem   of  the   Commonwealth,"  by 
Lionel  Curtis  (printed  in  Canada),  and  "  The 
Commonwealth  of  Nations,"  edited  by  Mr. 
Curtis.     The  books  predicate  a  central.  Im- 
perial Government  in  London  (answerable  to 
the  Canadian  people  to  about  the  same  extent 
as  the  Canadian  Government  is  answerable  to 
the  electorate  of  New  Brunswick),  which  may 
make  peace  and  war  for  Canada,  and  may 
forcibly  collect  taxes  in  Canada  for  foreign 
services  and  for  war.    The  only  alternative  to 
^,  It  IS  boldly  asserted,  is  that  Canada  shall 
become  an  independent  republic.    The  choice 
between  the  two  must  be  made  soon  after 
tiie  war.    The  thousand  circumtebular  knighte 
have  neither  repudiated  this  alternative  nor 
suggested  another. 

Both  the  Round  Table  books  are  worthy  of  the 
momentous  questions  they  discuss.  For  the 
first  Mr.  Curtis  assumes  all  responsibility,  but 
as  It  IS  in  no  conflict  with  the  swiond,  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  as  a  Round  Table  Deliverance— 
as  authoritative  for  the  Group  as  a  Prime 
Minister's  exposition  of  policy  usually  is  for  the 
rabinet.  Mr.  Curtis's  great  ability  and  intense 
patriotism    are    unquestionable.      To    many 
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nothing  is  easier  than  to  admire  him»  nothing 
more  difflcult  than  to  follow  him. 

Nothing  like  these  books  has  ever  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  Britonnic  citizenship.  Their 
literary  form  is  faultless.  All  publicists  may 
well  emulate  their  candour  and  fldelitj^  to  his- 
torical facts.  The  range  of  their  outlook  and 
the  sincerity  of  their  spirit  will  no  doubt  induce 
in  those  who  agree  with  their  aims,  a  glad 
conviction  that  the  necessary  momentum  for 
attaining  a  dazzling  Imperial  ideal  is  assured. 

The  Round  Table  books  give  a  somewhat  new 
and  disquieting  appreciation  of  the  noble  word 
which  described  the  Cromwellian  republic. 
They  deepen,  also,  the  sense  of  responsiUlity 
with  which  those  whose  love  for  Canada  domin- 
ates their  love  for  any  other  country,  as  a  man's 
love  for  his  wife  precedes  his  love  for  his  mother, 
will  turn  from  their  immediate  teaching  and 
will  accept  the  challenges  which  are  explicitly 
and  impliedly  thrust  upon  them.  How  urgent, 
one  had  almost  said  how  threatening,  those 
challenges  are,  only  becomes  apparent  when 
they  are  lifted  from  their  literary  trenches,  and 
severally  arrayed  in  the  cold,  morning  light. 

What  must  the  answers  be  to  such  assertions 
as  these  following,  that  are  pressed  upon  us  by 
learned,  responsible,  earnest  and  wealthy  men 
even  while  the  blood  was  splashing  upon  our 
domestic  and  national  shrines? 


tVE  ARE  SIMPLY  A  DEPENDENCY  11 

•n^t.^T'  1°°''  ^^t^  *••*  ^^"■»'  Commonwealth  hM 
and  rntut  alwayi  have  one  Government  which  can 

part  of  the  Commonwealth,  to  war. 

nJ!fIi«  ^^'I'k  ^  «*pon.lbIlity  to  Parliament  and  the 
SS^lx/.t-  ntf  ?'  "*  and  greatest  of  poblic  inter, 
eat.  ex  ata  only  in  tue  British  Iilea  and  has  yet  to 
be  attained  by  the  people  of  the  Dominions. 

•  •    •    •    • 

In  matters  of  peace  and  war,  the  first,  greatest 
and  most  comprehensive  of  all  public  interests. 
Canadians  are  subject,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  law.  to 

London™"**"*  ^^^"^^  ***"**''  °°*  *"  Ottawa,  but  in 

•  •    •    •    • 

The  people  of  Britain  and  those  of  the  Dominions 
have  yet,  by  some  solemn  and  irrevocable  act,  to 
decide  whether  it  is  to  this  mighty  Commonwealth 

«  '  I  ?!l°.'  T^^^  *°  *•»«  territory  in  which  they 
li    ,  that  their  final  allegiance  is  due. 

r«^!!:*t*  *?^*'^i®'  »S  ^  Prophe-ied  with  absolute 
SHk  fVl,*^'^*  *^®  ^^^"^  ^"P***'  «•  at  present 
established,  cannot  endure,  unless  it  can  realize  its 

^u^^  *■  a  Commonwealth  in  time,  by  extending 
the  burden  and  control  of  its  extreme  functions  to 
every  community  which  it  recognizes  as  fit  for 
responsible  government.  Unless  that  is  done  the 
self-governing  dominions  must  inevitably  follow  to 

Sfoni^'"  ^"^^  *'°^^*°  ^^  **"*  *"*  American 

The  institution  of  a  hereditary  president  .  .  . 
will  work  only  so  long  as  their  (the  Dominions') 
governments  recognize  that  the  Dominion,  though  a 
nation,  is  not  a  state,  but  only  a  part  of  one  ^der 
^ST*r^l^'}u  **»e  general  government  of  which, 
rather  than  to  themselves,  their  peoples  are  amen- 
able in  questions  of  peace  and  war.  They  mav 
do  anything  they  please,  short  of  handling  for  them- 
selv^  the  ultimp-3  issues  of  national  life  or 
death.    .    .    .    Th.y  are  simply  dependencies. 


•.«»• 
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12    WEAKNESS  PITILESSLY  BARED 

A  itate  la  a  comnittiiity  cUiming  an  unlimited 
dcTOtloa  on  th«  part  of  Mch  and  all  of  its  membera 
to  the  intereat  of  all  Ita  other  memben,  llTing  and 
yet  to  live.  One  penon  cannot  recogniie  two  anch 
dalma,  beeanae,  aooner  or  later,  thnr  are  bound  to 
conflict  A  Oanadian  ("Bonth  African**  ia  the 
word  need  in  the  text),  for  inatance,  cannot  allow  a 
concurrent  right  of  dedbing  whether  he,  indiridn- 
ally  ia  at  peace  or  war,  to  eziat  both  in  the  Oorem- 
ment  of  Canada  and  in  that  of  the  Britiah 
Gommonwealth. 

The  Round  Table  has  rendered  an  extremely 
valuable  service  in  devoting  275  pages  of  the 
first  part  of  **  The  Commonwealth  of  Nations  ** 
to  an  exposition  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  effects  of  what  it  calls  the 
schism  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  conditions 
of  the  latter-eighteenth  and  the  early-twentieth 
centuries  on  this  continent  are  vastly  different 
But  the  fundamentals  of  government  are  as 
enduring  as  human  nature  itself. 

The  history  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  the 
United  States  is  expounded  for  our  present 
behoof.  For  Canadians  it  is  more  illuminating 
than  its  authors  may  have  apprehended.  In 
exhibiting  the  basic  defect  in  the  governance  of 
the  Thirteen  Colonies  the  writers  have  laid  bar^ 
with  pitiless  vividness,  the  weakness  that  has 
afflicted  Canadian  national  statesmanship.  It 
is  written: 

It  is  true  to  gay  that  ^elf-government  has  never 
been  reallEed  for  any  portion  of  this  vast  Common- 
wealth other  than  the  United  Kingdom  itself. 
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In  the  light  of  that  statement,  condder  this 
paragraph: 

OltiMiM  who  hare  actuaUy  deirdoiwd  the  aiimdty 

iHS^iuJ^iu^' .  ^?'  ^o^»«Jf«  Md  eenee  of 
rapouibility  wlU  not  only  be  wiuted,  but  wUl  ]an- 

pUdi  for  want  of  ezerdae.   They  wUl  not  be  broncht 

into  tonch  with  the  nltimate  facta  of  poUtical  Ufe^ 

aor  made  to  feel  that  they  Buffer  for  political  de^ 

daiona  in  which  they  themaelvea  have  ahafed. 

There  is  only  one  meaning  to  this.  It  is  that, 
politically,  the  Canadian  people  are  backward— 
the  victims  and  examples  of  an  arrested  develop- 
ment—how backward  the  writers  of  the  Round 
Table  very  plainly,  though  inferentially,  dis- 
close. Again,  conditions  are  not  what  they  were 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  but  the  funda- 
mentals of  government  are  the  same.  The 
symptoms  may  vary,  but  the  malady  is  essen- 
tially what  it  was. 

What  the  authors  of  the  Commonwealth  books 
say  about  Canadian  political  experience  and  its 
resultant  capacity  to-day  is  remarkably  like 
what  they  say  of  the  Americans'  political  capa- 
city when  George  the  Third  thought  it  was  safe 
to  tax  them.  The  Americans  did  not  thoroughly 
realize  that  making  peace  and  war  was  the  first, 
greatest  and  most  comprehensive  of  public 
interests,  because  the  Imperial  doctrine  then 
was  that  their  defence  should  be  directed  from 
London.    Read: 
t 
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14       WASHINGTON'S  DIFFICULTY 

Life  in  the  colonies  was  calculated  to  produce  a 
race  remarkable  for  courage,  straight  shooting  and 
readiness  to  take  up  a  quarrel.  But  the  colonists 
had  never  been  answerable  for  the  safety  of  the 
commonwealth  as  a  whole.  .  .  .  They  had  nerer 
known  what  it  was  to  feel  that  it  was  they  who 
must  pay  the  price  of  national  existence.  They  had 
never,  in  a  word,  come  into  contact  with  the  iron  facts 
of  national  life  and  death,  the  ultimate  anvil  where 
alone  commonwealths  can  be  wrought  to  their  true 
temper  and  shape.  Hence  they  had  failed  to  develop 
the  spirit  as  well  as  the  organization  which  enables  a 
community  to  call  out  its  full  fighting  strength  and 
keep  them  in  the  field  as  long  as  the  public  interest 
required  their  service.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  con- 
clusion to  which  the  most  judicious  and  careful 
historian  (Lecky)  was  led  by  his  study  of  contem 
porary  records. 

•' '  •    •    •    • 

Washington  saw,  from  the  outset,  that  the  local 
resistance  of  the  colonial  militia  might  prolong,  but 
could  never  end  the  war,  unless  he  succeeded  in 
creating  an  American  army  strong  enough  to  face 
the  British  army  and  crush  them,  end  in  so  doing  his 
greatest  difflcidty  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
colonial  system  had  done  nothing  to  create  an 
American  spirit.  ...  In  seven  years  he  created 
the  continental  army  which  ended  the  war  at  York- 
town.  But  its  ranks  were  recruited  less  from  the 
native-born  than  from  the  immigrants. 


Till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  centui^  the  whole 
standard  of  public  life  in  America  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  system  under  which  it  had  been  developed. 
...    By  nature  the  colonists  were  just  as  capable 
of  such  responsibility  as  their  kinsmen  in  Britain, 
but,  except  in  provincial  affairs,  they  had  never  been 
subjected  to  the  discipline  of  freedom.    That  dis- 
cipline was  never  really  experienced  until  after  1778, 
when  a  Commonwealth  was  established  from  whose 
primary  responsibilities  no  'class  of  citisens  were 
ever  to  be  excluded,  irrespective  of  their  fitness  and 
merely  by  reason  of  the  particular  locality  in  which 
they  dwelt. 
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UNBORN  MUST  BE  TIED  16 

«w  w^  ^^^'' "  *  "^^^"^^  background  upon 
which  Canadians  are  ounselled  w  'adite  a  per- 
petual  promissory  not ,  solemnly  und  irrevoc- 
ably pled^g  those  who  are  living  and  yet  to 
hve  upon  half  a  continent  They  must  decide, 
and  decide  quickly,  what  the  writing  is  to  be. 

^nanged  it  must  be,  and  woe  betide  us  if  thorn 
changes  are  not  conceived  in  accordan«i  with  JS 
principle  for  which  tteCommoSSstenl*.*'      ' 

thirSnnit°'Kr  ^^  ^''^^''^  *«  '^""^^  that 
in»f  ,^*°°*'*:  »"  '"ture,  pregerve  the  Commonwealth 
inviolate  unless  the  cost  is  distributed  on  somrmin- 
cipte  of  equality  through  all  the  coiSmSK  wK 
freedom  is  involved.  wuose 

ciJ«nB'\t''^„'^Ji'J  f  Commonwealth  makes  on  its 
R^^^«'       **■  nature,  as  absolute  as  that  which 

JannrmTre-'rren^^S  t^^^^'  ^SL^TZ 

Could  there  be  more  ringing,  one  had  almost 
written,  more  minatory  chaUenges  to  Canadian 
self-detemmation  than  these  grave  deliver- 
ances?    One  could  wish  that  they  had  been 

t!.k^  4.  T.  ^""^  °*^®^  fashion-that  the 
Tables  of  the  Law  had  not  been  so  deeply 
engraved  before  they  were  brought  down  from 
t*e  Mountain.  Witii  the  honesty  of  Geoi^  the 
Third  a  doctrine  of  consolidation  is  preached, 
which  can  only  lead  to  a  disruption  that  would 
be  calamitous  for  the  world.  Its  defect  is  that 
It  misunderstands  the  Canadian  genius.    The 
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16         THE  FIRST  INCUMBENCY 

people  who  are  so  plainly  told  that  they  are 
backward  in  self-government  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  very  forward  in  war. 

Press  and  Parliament  may  be  singularly 
reluctant  to  promote  as  brave  discussions  as 
the  Round  Table  so  manfully  demands.  But 
the  Canadian  people  have  too  many  inherent 
greatnesses  to  remain  much  longer  where  the 
Round  Table  has  set  them  down.  The  issue  is 
indubitably  here.  It  cannot  be  evaded.  It  is 
better  to  march  boldly  up  to  it  than  to  linger 
around  its  fringes. 

A  key  to  its  settlement  must  be  sought  It 
can  be  found  without  a  tiresome  search  on  some 
remote  Sinai.  It  is  lying  on  the  Canadian 
hearth,  beside  the  cradle  of  the  Canadian  child. 
It  is  waiting  to  be  picked  up,  and  inserted  into 
the  heart  of  the  Canadian  people.  It  is  called 
the  Canadian  birthright. 

The  larger  salvation  for  Canada  within  the 
Empire  must  be  achieved  through  the  exaltation 
of  the  Canadian  spirit,  its  permeation  of  the 
Britannic  Alliance  of  free  and  equal  nations, 
and  its  untrammelled  operation  within  the 
League  of  Nations,  where  the  lustre  of  ten 
millions  may  be  as  splendid  as  the  magnitude  of 
ninety  millions  more. 

This  is  the  first  incumbency  upon  Canadians 
who  desire  to  see,  who  are  willing  to  think,  who 
are  not  afraid  to  speak,  and  who  are  prepared 
to  act 


CHAPTER  II 

FATHERS,     AN 

«a^rJ°*  *°n  Sir  Robert  Borden's  dismissal  of  King  George 
thV^»^  of  Canadian  birthrights  calls  for  an  examination^ 
««i.,o— *°^  cititenship;  detailing  how  an  electioneering 
exclusionist  provoked  an  immigrant  to  expound  a  new  equali^ 
f*.  5  ?i?  1TJ^*^^°  P"':®"**  ***  Canadian  children  who  under- 

!«!^  o^^^^'"^^*^*  ^^^^^  '*«  «^°^  ^«>°»  tl»e  f«t^  because 
sons  and  daughters  are  more  important  than  grandfathers. 

The  War  begot  many  revolutions,  whose  har- 
vests have  not  yet  been  gathered.    None  of 
them  was  more  surprising  than  the  revolution 
which  the  Canadian  Government,  without  wait-* 
ing  for  the  authority  of  Parliament,  perpetrated 
upon  King  George.    By  Order-in-Council  His 
Majesty  was  told,  in  extraordinary  language, 
that  he  had  offended  the  Canadian  people  by 
conferring  hereditary  titles  of  honour  on  sun- 
dry of  their  fellow-citizens;  that  he  had  better 
withdraw  the  rights  he  had  guaranteed;  that 
if  any  Canadians  desired  openly  to  acknowledge 
His  Majesty's  right  to  ennoble  their  heirs,  they 
must  endure  banishment  from  their  native  land ; 
and  that  if  any  baronets  or  peers  of  the  realm 
proposed  to  settle  in  Canada,  and  to  maintain 
the  dignity  they  enjoyed  everywhere  else  in  the 
Empire,  they  would  be  treated  as  undesirables. 
They  could  not  become  Canadians  unless  they 

17 


18     KING  GEORGE  MUST  REVOKE 

accepted  a  denial  of  the  most  distmguiahed 
birthright  that  had  been  secured  to  them  by 
letters  patent  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
to^land,  of  the  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas,  and 
Emperor  of  India. 

No  such  revolutionary  assault  upon  the  royal 
prero^tive  bad  been  committed  by  the  servants 
of  a  British  monarch  since  the  Stuarts  were 
deposed.  It  was  a  repudiation  of  the  theory  of 
birthright  on  which  the  whole  political  struc- 
ture of  the  British  Empire  has  been  builded  for 
a  thousand  years.  It  was  literaUy  a  Canadian 
revolution  on  the  birthright  plane— a  bold  inter- 
ference with  the  most  impressive  of  the  rights 
of  the  Crown.  It  not  only  said  "  Never  again  " 
but  it  overthrew  the  venerable  doctrine  that  the 
King  can  do  no  wrong. 

King  George  was  bidden  by  his  servants  to 
take  away  what  he  had  solemnly,  and  in  per- 
petuity, bestowed.  He  was  requested  to  pub- 
hdi  to  the  world  that  the  very  principle  on 
which  he  held  the  first  place  in  the  state  could 
safely  be  set  at  naught  by  those  who  had  sworn 
to  maintain  it 

A  responsible  Government,  newly  come  to 
power,  with  a  staid  constitutionalist  like  Sir 
Robert  Borden  at  ite  head,  and  containing  five 
knighte  whose  titles  were  all  thankfully  received 
withm  the  preceding  five  years,  would  not  make 
such  an  astounding  raid  upon  the  most  absolute 
of  the  regal  powers,  and  violate  the  innermost 


AN  ONTARION  WHO  HADN'T  19 
shrine  of  the  British  system,  unless  it  were  con- 
fident that  public  opinion  would  endorse  its 
unexampled  daring. 

This  Declaration  of  Independence  in  Cana- 
dian birthright,  can  only  mean  that  something 
new,  something  vital  has  entered  into  the 
trowth  of  Canadian  citizenship.  The  King 
having  been  deprived  of  his  power  to  give  to 
Canadians  their  choicest  claims  to  natal  honour, 
what  takes  the  place  of  the  rejected  monarchical 
function? 

As  to  birthright,  the  King  is  dead.  Long  live 
the  King.    But  what  and  where  is  his  crown  ? 


"  What  business  have  you  to  talk  to  Cana- 
dians about  their  affairs?"  an  indignant  par- 
tisan demanded  of  a  participant  in  an  Ontario 
bye-election.  "You  .aren't  a  Canadian;  you 
weren't  bom  here;  what  do  you  know  about 
Canada,  anyway?" 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  the  West?"  was  the 
unexpected  answer. 

"  No." 

"  Visited  the  Maritime  Provinces?" 
"  No." 

"  Are  you  familiar  with  Quebec?" 
"  I  was  in  Montreal  once." 
"  Have  you  ever  seen  Lake  Huron  or  been  to 
Cobalt?" 
"  Not  yet" 
"You  ask  what  I  know  about  Canada," 


20       WHAT  ARE  THE  ACADUNS? 

IS'l^uJr^'pl*^".^^*""-   "  Not  aa  much 
aa  I  ought    But,  begiiming  with  the  year  of 

IL  nl   ^  *"?  '^®''*  *^"»h  the  troubles  of 
travel  thirty  thousand  miles  a  year  in  Canada 

^Z  ^,^?"*^^«e  Provinces  better  than  you 
^3,^**""-    ^  ^^^«  tried  to  understSd 

F^Z  ^'^' *"*^  t*«rf'^  with  all  sorte  of 
French  Canadians.  Do  you  mind  telline  what 
you  have  learnt  about  Canada,  wi^r^^ 
eyes  and  ears?"  ^ 

"Gee!"  was  the  answer,  « I  guess  youVe  got 

hoi^i?"^*""  '"''"  ^''''  ^'"  ^^y^  ^"  Doukhobor 
'*  Never  saw  one,  and  don't  want  to." 
Ever  been  through  a  German  settlement  in 
your  own  promoe-where  the  people  have  be^n 

"  No." 

rl?!  ^^^^  '^}^  ^'^^^«°«  ^^0  ha^e  been  in 
Canada  two  hundred  years?" 

"  What  are  they?" 

*;  Th^  are  French  people  in  Nova  Scotia 

Prmce  Edward  Island  and  New  Brunswig"' 

Say,  are  the  French  away  down  there,  too?" 


BRITISH  AND  ENGLISH-SPfiAKING  21 
'  "Oh,  yes,  and  very  interesting  people  they 
are;  native-born  Canadians  for  many  genera- 
tions.   They  never  saw  any  other  country,  and 
don  t  want  to-they  are  just  Canadians." 
Are  there  many  of  them?" 
"  Fifty  thousand  in  Nova  Scotia,  th— " 
"What's  that?" 
I*  Fifty-one  thousand  in  Nova  Scotia;  thir— " 

*i,"^**L?"^*  ^  mistaken;    I  don't  believe 
there's  fifty-one  hundred." 

"The  census  figures  say  that  in  1911  there 
were  fifty-one  thousand  in  Nova  Scotia,  thir- 
teen thousand  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
ninety-eight  thousand  in  New  Brunswick." 

"Bless  my  soul,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it. 
Are  you  su.e?" 

"Quite.  I  know  some  of  them.  Canada's  a 
remarkable  country,  isn't  it?  These  fellows 
down  by  tiie  sea,  whose  existence  seems  to  aston- 
ish you,  talk  French  and  think  French.  Sup- 
pose one  of  tiiem  were  to  ask  me  why  I  dared  to 
say  anything  about  Canadian  affairs,  and  what 
did  I  know  about  Canada,  because  he  was  bom 
in  Canada  and  I  wasn't,  and  he  had  lived  aU  his 
life  m  his  birtiiplace,  while  I  had  only  gained  a 
firstrhand  knowledge  of  all  nine  provinces,  what 
would  you  advise  me  to  tell  him?" 

"  I'd  mighty  soon  tell  him  tiiat  tiiis  is  a  Brit- 
ish and  an  English-speaking  country,  and  I 
wouldn  t  let  him  or  any  otiier  Frenchman  say 
where  I  get  off  at>— no,  siree-ee." 
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22  ON  THE  DISTAFF  SIDE 

fi.o'l^lJ*?®T  ^^  ^*  necessary  to  talk  like 
ttat  with  the  French,  either  in  Nova  Scotia  or 
Quebec  They  treat  me  as  if  I'm  just  as  sood 
a  Canadian  as  they  are.  We  get  along  fine,  by 
taking  another  uujk."  •       »   ^ 

"  And  what  tack's  thatT" 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  ask  two  or  three  personal 
questions?" 

"AU  right,  as  long  as  you  don't  get  too 
darned  personal." 

"  How  many  children  have  you?" 
"  Two."  ' 

"  You  expect  tiiem  p  spend  their  lives  in 
Canada?" 

"Sure  thing." 

"You  and  I  are  just  alike,  except  that  my 
wife  and  I  have  four  children  whom  we  want  to 
leave  in  Canada  along  with  yours.  You  see, 
we  ve  thrown  four  live  anchors  into  the  future 
of  this  country." 

"And  you  want  me  to  understand  that  I've 
thrown  only  two?    Don't  rub  it  in  too  hard." 

"  My  dear  feUow,  I  don't  want  to  rub  it  in. 
All  I  want  is  that  both  of  us  try  to  think 
it  out." 

"I  get  you.    What  next?" 

"  How  many  children  had  your  mother?" 

"  Three." 

"  All  bom  in  Canada?" 

T»ri.y®^'  *^"*  ^^  ^^^  "P  *^®  "^e^*  ^rom  here. 
I  d  like  you  to  come  out  and  see  the  place." 
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*  Thanks.    Name  the  tfane,  and  weTl  go. 
Mother  and  father  dead?'' 
"  Yes." 

**  How  many  grandchildren  did  they  leave?" 
"Let  me  see.    My  tw^;  Jane  has  four;  and 
Will  one— seven  at  preseni,  I  guess." 

"  So  your  mother  gave  three  children  and 
seven  grandchildren  to  Canada?  Don't  you 
think  she  has  done  more  for  Canada  than  the 
man  who  has  taken  a  million  dollars  out  of 
Canada  and  hasn't  given  a  single  child  to  his 
country?" 

"You  bet  I  do." 

"And  would  you  say  that  as  a  citizen  you 
want  to  be  worthy  of  what  your  mother  has 
done  for  Canada  by  giving  her  children  and 
grandchildren  to  your  country?" 

"  You're  hitting  the  nail  there,  all  right." 

"Because  I'm  in  the  same  boat  with  you 
again.  In  all  I  do  as  a  Canadian  citizen  I  want 
to  honour  what  my  mother  has  done  for 
Canada." 

"  You  don't  say  I  I  didn't  know  your  mother 
was  a  Canadian." 

"  She  never  saw  Canada,  and  though  she's 
still  alive  she  never  will.  But,  by  the  standard  of 
people  rather  than  of  money,  she's  a  great  Cana- 
dian, aU  the  same.  There  are  forty-eight  people 
in  Canada  this  afternoon  who  wouldn't  have 
been  here  but  for  her— three  sons  and  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  and  the  children 
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and  grandchUdpen  of  her  two  other  Bona  and 

STr^^J?  ?*  ^""'^  ^^  "»  forty^ht  being 
taCMiada.  Am  I  not  entitled  to  say  sometWng 
about  tiie  present  and  future  conditions  un^ 
iT^?  ^  °;S^*''*  descendante  and  mine  must 
tftey  have  no  business  to  speak  about  Canadian 

B^r^L  f?"*'  ^T  *^*y  ^«^  "^^  hew- 
But  have  they  Canadian  righto,  privileges,  and 

duties  which  do  not  belong  to  tiieir  fatiier  and 

r^l'w  ^u^?""!,***^"  "^^^  Would  you  tell 
them  that  tiieir  f  atiicr  should  hold  his  tongue 
about  their  future?" 

T  Zf^^'u""}  ??"  ^V"  *"  P"*^«  i*  aJl  over  me. 
I  wish  I  hadn't  spoken." 

"But  Fm  very  glad  you  did  speak,  because 

m^^"''*  ^°''  care  to  hear  a  littie 

"  You  just  g)  ahead,  as  long  as  youVe  a  mind 
to.  I  wish  I'd  heard  tiiis  sort;  of  stuff  before. 
Where  do  you  get  these  ideas,  anyway?" 

"Where  do  they  come  from?    They  come 

from  where  you  and  I  are  on  exactiy  level  terms 
-tiie  cradle-side  of  our  Canadian-bom  chUdren. 
That  is  the  place  to  find  out  tiiat  pan^ntage,  and 
pohtics  and  religion,  and  Canadianism  are  tiie 
same  things.  Parliament  is  the  place  where 
tiie  law  is  made.  Love  is  tiie  fulfilling  of  tiie 
law,  and  it  should  tiierefore  be  the  mainspring 
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tibe  foundation  and  the  structure  of  the  law. 

What  love  is  like  a  mother's  for  her  child?   You 
go  to  church?" 

"Sometimes." 

"  Well,  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  a  great 
•tory  of  how  Christ  showed  a  crowd  of  averase 
^ple  like  you  and  me  what  the  Kingdom  of 
HMven  is.  He  began  by  taking  a  littie  child, 
and  setting  him  in  the  midst.  He  told  them 
that  unless  they  became  like  the  child  they 
coiUdn  t  inherit  the  Kingdom.    He  also  said. 

The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you.'  You 
know  as  well  as  I  do  that  you  didn't  really  begin 
to  understand  what  was  within  yourself—deep 
Jwn,  high  up,  and  all  over— until  your  child 
began  to  govern  your  home,  and  you  saw  what 
a  miserable,  starved,  inconsequential  thing  an 
old  bachelor  is.  The  Nation  is  only  the  home 
multiplied.  It  is  the  child  that  makes  them 
both  precious,  and  may  make  them  glorious." 

"  I  guess  that's  true,  too." 

"I  kmw  it's  true.  Let  me  tell  you  why. 
You  say  you  have  never  seen  a  Doukhobor.  But 
you  have  seen  plenty  of  Italians  and  other  people 
from  Europe?" 

"Foreigners?    Oh,  yes;  lots  of  them." 
"  Do  you  think  *  foreigners '  is  the  best  word 
to  apply  to  them?    Is  it  quite  like  Canadian 
hospiteUty  to  urge  these  people  to  come  here 
and  then  always  call  them  *  foreigners '?" 
"  What  other  word  is  there?" 
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"  There  is  none  so  ea«y,  but  if  we  use  it  freely 
we  may  encourage  a  dangerous  levity  in  Cana- 
dian chUdren.  You've  heard  of  the  Irishman, 
immigrated  to  Philadelphia,  who  married,  and 
had  a  son.  When  the  boy  was  five  years  old  he 
displayed  excessive  capacity  for  brining  up  his 
father.  At  last  the  father  revolted,  and  began 
to  chastise  the  boy. 

"  *  Leave  me  alone ;  let  me  be !'  the  youngster 
bawled.  'Don't  you  dare!  I'll  have  no  cussed 
foreigner  laying  his  hands  on  me.' 

"  You  see  what  I'm  driving  at  Because  you 
are  Canadian-bom,  you  claimed  something  spe- 
cial for  yourself  which  you  felt  like  denying  to 
me.  The  children  of  the  so-called  foreigners 
are  Canadian  children,  bom  as  you  were. 
Every  right  and  privilege,  that  you  and  your 
children  enjoy  is  theirs,  by  the  same  birthright 
When  you  speak  of  an  Italian  as  a  Dago,  or  of 
a  Jew  as  a  Sheeney,  you  are  speaking  disdain- 
fully of  the  ancestors  of  generations  of  Cana- 
dians—citizens who  may  some  day  rise  up  and 
confound  your  descendants  with  a  superior  kind 
of  ability. 

"  Your  mother,  by  giving  livirg  people  to 
Canada  did  more  for  rJanada  than  tlie  richest 
bachelor  or  sonless,  daughterless  millionaire  or 
Cabinet  Minister  has  ever  done.  By  the  same 
token,  these  men  and  women  have  given  to 
Canada  what  has  been  denied  to  those  of  the 
native-bom  who  are  like  your  childless  million- 
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^.  The  poorest  of  them  can  look  down  the 
vista  of  Uw  future  and  see  the  heirs  of  their 
new-found  freedom  buUding  the  prosperity  of 
Qmada.  JHiey  can  say,  with  puw  and  unde- 
nled  exultation:  *  I  shall  live  again.'  ** 
"I  guess  you're  right" 

T  !i  ^  ''?  ^^^^  ^^^'^'  *hanl«  the  good 
Lord,  I  have  found  out  by  experience  that  the 
cot  of  my  child  in  Canada  is  infinitely  more 
sptendid  for  me  than  the  tomb  of  my  grand- 
father in  England.  I  have  discovered  that 
there  are  two  biriftrights.  ;»nd  that  the  one  we 
have  supposed  to  be  the  inferior  makes  the 
Canadian  temple  harmonious  in  all  its  parte, 
and  stUd  on  ite  foundatiom^-a  noble  dwelling 
for  the  Canadian  spirit. 

"  We  had  no  choice  in  our  own  birth,  and 
therefore  the  righte  of  citizenship  that  it 
brought,  noble  and  indefeasible  as  they  are 
miwt  be  second  to  tiiose  which  belong  to  oui? 
having  brought  other  Canadian  citizens  to  birth 
and  sustained  them  into  manhood  and  woman- 
hood.   There  is  more  responsibility  and  glory 
m  beteg  a  father  than  in  being  a  son,  in  being 
a  mother  than  in  being  a  daughter.    So,  when 
you  ask  what  I  know  about  Canada,  and  why  I 
venture  to  speak  about  Canada,  the  answer  is 
tiiat  I  have  received  the  sacramentel  birthright 
of  a  father  of  the  native-bom." 
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CHAPTER  III 

MOTHERS  OF  THE  NATIVE-BORN 

Beginning  with  a  bishop  and  sereral  knights,  who  dreaded 
the  feminine  advance;  pays  homage  to  the  pioneering  mater* 
nity,  indicates  similarities  between  some  modem  notions  about 
women  and  the  creed  of  Chief  Matonabbee.  who  said,  "  Th^ 
do  everything,  and  are  maintained  at  trifling  expense;"  and, 
through  a  sketch  of  a  Doukhobor  community  in  Sadutdiewan, 
pleads  for  recognition  of  the  value  of  the  "  foreign  "  mothers  of 
the  native-born. 

An  eloquent  Bishop  declared  to  an  Empire 
Club  that  the  suffragettes  who  were  throwing 
stones  in  London  should  be  deluged  with  the 
hose  or  bitten  by  rats. 

Shortly  before  the  war  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
answered  a  friend  who  urged  him  to  champion 
women's  full  advent  to  citizenship,  that  the 
proper  place  for  women  was  in  the  home. 

In  the  midst  of  the  war,  when  women  had 
received  the  vote  in  several  western  provinces, 
a  publicist  told  a  company  of  leading  Quebec 
citizens  of  what  he  had  found  in  Winnipeg  and 
beyond,  and  enquired  how  soon  feminine  suf- 
rage  would  reach  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Two 
knights  earnestly  assured  him  that  he  would 
not  live  to  see  women  in  Quebec  degraded  from 
the  holy  estate  of  motherhood  to  the  ignobility 
of  electioneering. 
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Ai  "^^w '^?/  ""^^  ^'*'"«°*  ^«  lord's  example, 
diedbefore  his  advice  was  taken.  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  saw  Parliament  pass  a  Dominion-wide 
enfranchisement  of  women  without  a  division 

In  1^  than  a  year  after  they  had  said  the 
innovation  would  never  afflict  their  province, 
tiie  knights  in  Quebec  saw  their  feminine  neigh- 
bours going  to  the  polls. 

So  do  revolutions  come  and  stay,  to  confound 
t*e  wise,  and  to  elevate  those  who  had  no 
strength  to  the  seats  of  the  mighty.  Two 
women  are  members  of  the  Alberta  Legislature, 
^e  of  them  was  elected  by  soldiers  overseas. 
When  Mr.  Ralph  Smith,  the  Provincial.  Trea- 
surer of  British  Columbia,  died,  his  place  in  the 
Assembly  was  taken  by  his  most  able  widow. 

There  will  soon  be  women  in  every  place 
where  laws  are  made.  They  wiU  appear  in  the 
Senate— if  the  Senate  is  not  marked  for  speedy 
deatii.  No  woman  would  ever  bring  decrepi- 
tude into  the  Parliamentary  sphere— wherein 
18  a  fore-ordained  revolution  in  senatorial 
nerve.  When  women  come,  doddering  old  men 
wiU  go. 

It  is  an  impertinence  to  say  that  women 
earned  the  franchise  by  war-working— as  im- 
pertinent as  it  would  be  to  say  that  the  soldier 
earned  the  vote  by  fighting.  To  every  preceding 
war  women  made  the  same  greatest  contribu- 
tion which  they  gave  to  this  war.  They  bore 
every  soldier.  If  they  "earned"  their  citizenship 
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in  this  war  time  they  earned  it  in  preceding 
wars.  If  they  did  not  receive  it  then  they  were 
Isept  out  of  a  right  If  women  are  not  entitled 
to  full  citizenship  by  virtue  of  their  humanity 
they  cannot  acquire  it  by  knitting  socks.  The 
right  to  citizenship  has  always  been  part  of  the 
right  to  bring  forth  citizens.  That  this  war 
had  to  occur  before  men  could  recognize  it  only 
shows  how  much  tragedy  is  necessary  to  enable 
some  of  us  to  identify  the  elementaiy  justices 
of  human  partnership. 

It  is  not  universally  apprehended  that  .the 
franchise  is  a  right.  Sir  James  Whitney  told 
a  suffragist  deputation  that  the  vote  was  not  a 
right,  even  for  men.  It  was  a  privilege.  He 
did  not  say  from  whom  one  man  acquired  the 
right  to  order  another  man's  life,  or  decree  his 
death.  Sir  James  was  not  a  conspicuously  pro- 
found or  original  thinker.  He  was  akin  to  the 
Toronto  broker  who  avowed  with  immense  con- 
fidence that  it  was  the  millionaires  who  had 
made  Canada.  Asked  what  had  made  the  mil- 
Honaires,  he  said  the  weather  was  turning  cold. 

In  the  discussions  of  the  Dominion  Women's 
Suffrage  Bill  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  disposed 
to  retain  the  right  of  the  provinces  to  settle  the 
Dominion  franchise.  There  was  an  edio  of  Sir 
James  Whitney  in  what  he  said— and  Sir  James 
was  neither  a  Liberal  nor  a  Catholic:— "In 
most  of  the  provinces  they  have  univeraal  man- 
hood suffrage.    Every  man  has  a  vote  who  is 
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3""*:  d:.^  "i**-  I"  the  provi«=e  of 
«u«6ec  the  franchise  is  not  given  as  a  rights 
but  It  IS  made  accessible  to  everybody  ^™^ 
man  in  Quebec  is  a  voter  who  faltando^^ 
The  lessee  of  property  of  a  value  of  ^fCa 

tomanhood  suffrage;  but  it  is  not  claimed  a^  a 

Parliament  handed  women  the  vote  because 

ZisarTj^T  '^  ^  """».  but  because 
™  "*  **  '^«»  of  property.    An  oreanized 

^ti  'Zr^"'''  "^"^  ^  succeSIn 
brfo-  tliT"^-  '^  ''  **  Ottawa  River 
before  the  Dominion  Parliament  created  the 
feminine  vote  There  was  no  demand  ™ch^ 
would  mjpel  the  Provincial  Govermnent  to  p.^ 
P«esm,Uar  legislation  in  Quebec  Thewom» 
of  other  provinces  achieved  dvic  greatness-  the 
women  of  Quebec  have  had  the  f  rli^SusHhr^t 

^1^-  ,^J^»«y.  tbe  Quebec  women 
Me  inferior  to  the  m«i;  national^  they  are 

""7^?*  ?f  other  Presbyterians  and  Methidisto 
Zfi  J'^'y-  '"'■  '™*»n«.  whose  wife 
tX^  fT**  the  room  by  his  haii^-had 
been  toM  that  this  would  occur  in  a  territory 
where  the  celibate  priesthood  is  more  SS 
am  m  any  other  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
a«y  wo^d  have  said  that  such  an  age  of  re^oS 
hon  would  surely  portend  the  Last  Things. 
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One  does  not  mention  electoral  machineries 
becauae  they  are  conclusive  of  anything  more 
than  that  something  has  moved.    Nor  can  it  be 
assumed  that,  because  women  now  have  the 
vote  they  may  be  regarded  as  a  separate  entity 
in  the  state.    If  equal  franchise  makes  a  dif- 
ference to  women,  it  wiU  make  a  very  much 
greater  difference  to  men,  however  charaeter- 
istically  blind  some  of  us  are  to  what  is  happen- 
ing to  ourselves.    Much  may  be  said  about  the 
unpreparedness  of  women  for  the  vote.    The 
MaU  and  Empire  has  facetiously  suggested  that 
candidates  who  spend  much  time  looking  after 
the  feminine  voter  will  Idse  their  deposits. 

It  is  not  seriously  contended  that,  after  gen- 
erations of  the  suffrage,  all  men  are  thoroughly 
qualified  to  decide  the  national  and  provincial 
fates.    Women  are  an  incalculable  factor  in 
politics,  whether  they  go  feebly  or  furiously  to 
the  polls.     The  unfixity  of  their  attitude— 
whether  they  will  be  as  blindly  devoted  to  par- 
tisan fetishes  as  the  men  have  been— already 
makes  the  old-time  politician  more  careful, 
more  amusingly  clumsy,  in  his  ways.    In  con- 
stituencies which  have  been  notoriously  corrupt, 
practitioners  of  the  bribing  art  are  in  a  bewil- 
dered posture.    They  fear  to  try  the  old  games 
of  purchase  on  women.    Money  may  still  talk, 
but  it  is  becoming  incoherent   It  is  a  little  diffi- 
dent about  insulting  women  who  can  hit  back. 
Gradually  the  silly  misrepresentations,  per- 
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EQUALITY  MAKES  MEN  GROW     88 
Jjonal  Wttornesses,  and  moral  indignities  wiiich 

Wiir.'T^*?^  with  the  S^  s^S 
function  of  citizenship,  wiU  disappear.    Vet- 

^iff^w  i"':  *^"  P^^*'^™  fi^d  that  the^ 
factional  fuhninations  are  outH)fHiate.  S 
fawning  upon  the  woman  voter  will  wear  away. 
They  will  learn  how  many  superior  women, 
and  how  many  ^erior  men,  are  in  the  publii 
arena.    They  will  also  learn  that  many  ques- 
tions occupy  new  places  in  the  order  of  public 
importance.    In  time,  they  will  undeSd 
tiiat  women  are  of  inestimable  service  in  pubUc 
life,  not  because  they  are  becoming  Hke  me- 
but  because  they  will  always  be  blessedly  d 
lerent    It  will  be  an  overpowering  discovexy 
fdr  many  that  poUtics  are  more  manly  when 
they  become  more  womanly.    It  is  the  sense  of 
women  s  equahty  that  causes  men  to  grow.  The 
spirit  of  proprietorial  condescension  depresses 
when  It  seems  to  exalt    A  man  is  never  more 
foohsh  than  when  he  imagines  that  cowardly 
Adam  was  Eve's  superior. 

Leaving  Yorkton,  to  visit  remote  Doukhobor 
village  one  passed  the  farm  of  a  man  whose 
wife  the  driver  said,  had  lately  died.  Her 
gnef-fltncken  husband  remarked  to  a  consolinjr 
neighbour,  "  I  would  rather  have  lost  a  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  than  that  woman." 

In  an  eastern  province  the  favourite  son  of 
an  honest  father  died,  just  as  he  was  old  enough 
to  attend  school.    « It  will  take  me  an  awful 
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M    PHILOSOPHY  OF  MATONABBEE 

i3^*'»»f'r«"'i':tte  father  wailed.  "It 
wowdnt  have  been  ao  bad  If  it  had  been  M« 
mother:  I  could  have  replaced  her  " 

vataes  that  waa  proceeding,  not  only  among 
^dmI?^m*^^?"  tradition^  da% 
^.V?^.  Men  with  eyes  were  seeing  that 
^»  %?■."*  "  ^^""^ '"  «tt«ng  modem 

Snfi^fl"^^*"'  j""™^  '«»»  Port 
ChurchUI  to  the  Coppermine  a  hundred  and  flf  tv 

l^mei^'l^  HeonlysSS 
waen  Ouef  Matonabbee  took  the  management 

^u^  that  women' were  essentii'Ttte 

mLhT^'  *>"*  ""'>«»>«»  cany  or  haul  as 
mudi  as  two  men  can  do.  They  also  pitch  o" 
tents,  mala  and  mead  our  cloaune  WnT 

Uu^f  "  t'-aveliing  any  considerable  distana 
or  for  any  length  of  time,  in  this  country  ^S 
oat  th«r  «^tance.    Though  ther^e^^ 
thing,  th^  are  maintained  at  a  triflfag  exna^- 

»!r*i^    ''Monbing  many  a  modem  husbuid 
ar^iTather  who  still  dislikes  the  feminine  f^- 


LAST  WARFARE  IN  HUDSON  BAY    85 

"  It  was  imposdble  for  any  man  to  have  been 

more  punctual  in  the  perf omance  of  a  pAnS^ 

^  t^T-  5^  «">P«lou8  adherence  to 
truth  and  honesty  would  have  done  honour  to 

^nf w*  *"^'«^*^"«^  and  devout  Christian, 

to  ^  the  hmnan  race,  according  to  his  manner 
of  life,  could  not  be  exceeded  by  the  most  iUus- 
Wous  personage  now  on  record.    He  was  the 

J^Si^^^'u  \T!:  ^'^'  *^^P*  *>"«'  w'^o  was  not 
g^  of  backbiting  and  slandering  his  neigh- 

Matonabbee  gave  a  remarkable  final  proof  of 
g^ataws  of  soul— and  of  his  inappreciation  of 
the  higher  value  of  women.  The  last  warfare 
between  the  French  and  English  in  Canada  was 
not  m  the  year  following  the  capture  of  Quebec, 
but  in  tiie  year  before  peace  was  made  with  the 
revolted  colonies.  Heame  surrendered  Fort 
Pnnce  of  Wales,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Churchill 
river,  to  the  French  Admiral  La  Perouse,  who 

destroyed  it  and  carried  off  Heame  and  the  rest  • 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  servants. 
TJOien  Matonabbee  heard  of  this  disgrace  of  his 
old  colleague  he  hanged  himself,  leaving  six 
wives  and  several  children  to  die  of  starvation 
in  the  succeeding  winter. 

A  re-incarnated  Matonabbee  would  hold  the 
modem  view  of  the  indispensability  of  women 
to  the  state.  In  a  white  skin  he  might  have 
evolved  into  the  typical  Canadian,  and  shown 


M     BOER  GENERAL'S  TESTIMONY 
how  fuUIe  It  is  to  taagine  that  m.  «in  ♦«.«! 

tribute  to  S^um^S^'S:  .r"^' 
SS2^».,""""J"  ''•«»•  <««»1«^  there  fa 

mothen  of  the  native-born.  P***  to  the 

tbe'°nS5^  '*^  "«*'*  "*  ^J"'  fa  noble  at 

'adilOT  of  bringing  forth  children  faWrf^ 
baa  ItB  recommendations  forTow  ^^ 
w^  to  enter  the  Valley  throtS^tJ^'^abSS 
rf^fte  staj^er:  -nd  who  are  giS^CZ? 

S  «rf  J .?  ^*"  ^  *  »^"°*«y  which  the 
mort  perfect  hygiene  cannot  attain.  "Allm^ 
dtaWmn  were  bom  here  "-flmt  m^„tySZ 
m  homes  which  are  veritable  bnlwwteV«S 
state  fa  exceeding  good  to  hew.  *^ 

tb^Tw^lhtT^r  rhTT  T!» 

BWo^teitS  ^'"'Herto.gtoldmein 
Dioemiontem  that  a  remarkable  featni»  nf  !,,•» 
fl««e  years'  campaignfag  fa  «»'  B^^I^r'J^ 
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^n  ^«  iM'i?  'r*"W«d  had  been  and 

Thetongne  of  an  angel  could  not  describe  the 

loT^  1^^,:  ""•l?«=rifl«».  and  courageous 
toro^th  which  motherhood  has  conse^ 

haX^W  .r"r  »«".««»Pi<»  «o«  than 

wJ»tr^^  ^*°'"'"'='''*"^«<»-   Life  for 
ier  may  have  become  less  isolated  than  it  wm 

because  the  printed  word  abounds;  and  ^t 

SS^J^**'^'"^''  »  within^l^Tft 
oesperate  occasions.    But,  for  manv  the  f«. 

Vienqr  of  their  contact  with  th"  w»ld  *  ^ 

a«r  geographical  i«,l.tion  harder  to  1^ 

Lonehness  has  taken  its  awful  toll  in  fti 

insanity  of  women  who  would  haTOa^m^ 

complex  sodety.  They  have  iSfhS^  wh^^ 

in  rude  health  long  before  the  maternal  S 

down  came,  and  who  wiU  presently  ^^^ 


W      SOLDIBBS  OP  COLONIZATION 

*»rolM  and  chancier  and  driving  f orae  for  th« 
oa«mnun|tie8  their  mothers  m^no?^    it*^ 

fM^  indeed,  that  the  childwn  remain.  Itisa 
shwne  that  the  mothers'  tnigedy  should  have 
oeen.   « lies  at  the  masculine  door. 

When  there  were  no  highly  oiganiaed  govern- 
ments,  Mid  no  well  equipped  centres  of  popula. 
tion;  and  when  the  possibilities  of  social  politics 
were  not  glimpsed  even  by  the  f  arthest^hted. 
ftere  was  some  excuse  for  leaving  the  domestic 
frontiers  exposed,  witii  so  littie  support  from 

^u^^^  T^  ""^  ^^'  That  time  has 
passed.  The  dty  becomes  ^ch  because  tiie  bush 
and  the  prairie  are  subdued.  The  soldiers  of 
CO  onization  are  as  deserving  of  support  as  the 
solQiers  of  devastation.  In  tiieir  warfare  ti,e 
women  perforce  are  in  tile  midst  of  action.  In 
the  re-arranging  of  civic  values  tiiey  must  be 
moved  up;  their  voices  must  be  welcomed  into 
dvic  ejjression;  tiieir  counsel  must  be  heeded: 
tiieir  children  must  be  honoured. 

That  w  peculiarly  true  of  tiiose  who  came  to 
Canada  httle  enough  instructed  in  tiie  lore  of 
their  native  lands,  and  knowing  neitiier  tiie 
speech  nor  tiie  tiiought  of  tiieir  children's  coun- 

mlininT  11  ^"  ^^  P^^«  through 
Winnipeg,  and  have  stayed  in  tiieir  houses  on 

^twr*  .^i^«  ^«>l«hly  easy  to  dismiss  tiiem 
jath  the  epithet  of  "foreigner  "-as  we  might 
have  dianissed  a  Madonna  and  her  Child.  But 
to  look  beyond  tiie  Dawn  of  To-morrow,  and  to 
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™«^/^?^  to  the  third  and  fourth 
t«««««on  of  the  iutl»e4)oni,  i,  to  «oiid» 

tonrfonn  the  centuries  of  middle  Europe  into 
the  future  of  Canada;  uid  to  make  g«.e«aona 
J«  unbegotten  glad  that  their  forb^  b™^ 
the  unknown,  formidable  Canada. 

fa  the  womm  who  have  come,  with  kerehiefed 
h^  uncorseted  bodiej  and  high,  heavy  boo^ 
ttere  are  strange  possibilities  of  leadership  fa 

I«^'t  T  l^  *"  ■»"  Anglo-Saxon  dVili. 
«»Uoi^  but  whWi  is  merely  humanity,  written 

Z!f^  ^y.,^  has  permitted  us  to  write  ta  a 
auntiy  which  may  be  independent  of  the  past, 
tat  is  quivering  with  obligation  to  the  futare. 
No  mothers  are  despisaUe,  least  of  all  those 
whose  poverty  tells  you  that  they  are  rf  a 
P«J~n^  which  may  be  ign.rant,'bris  ce ' 
Wn^  viriH  and  waits  only  opportunity  to 
dtab  from  its  ancient  serviHOes  fato  fatdlec 
tual,  social  and  political  freedom. 

Not  l<nig  ago  there  was  talk  of  drastically 
limiting  immigration  to  the  United  Stato    An 

&S^r  V  f  \  "''"^  restriction  w» 
Senator  Netaon,  who  had  represented  Mimiesota 
at  Washington  for  thirty  years.  "If  this 
rratncbon  had  been  in  force  sixty  years  ago," 
to  said, "  my  widowed  mother  and  I  would  ^ve 
Been  refused  admittance  to  the  United  States." 
^ia  is  not  a  plea  for  an  unrestricted  immi- 
gration,  but  for  making  the  best  of  what  the 
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*0    UBiOn  BBTHLEHEMS  ABOUND 
S^IS^l'S::'*^  tow^t  hltW.  ud  to 
gnw  lUk  to  tbouaandt  of  CuMdiu  ehlUn. 

■ne  wai  found  to  be  with  child,  had  not  « 
•uMmer  fc,ve  th«,  that  which,  mZ^ 
^  »wy  .  C««dlan^«cl«irfZ 

*i?  T"**  Entltohman  in  Vancouver  wu 
^ursinj  on  the  evib  of  «  forei^tamij^ 

mJilt^'*  you  «w  been  in  a  Doukhobor  settle- 
ment?"  was  aaked  of  him. 

fi.!*!^'!.!?"  ^  "'■^'  "  bnt  I  have  been  in 
Canada  sixteen  years,  and  you  must  be^  . 
lo^  time  to  undentand  condition^  »  ihsw  • 
"Well,"  said  the  recipient  of  the  Enslish. 
^^f^'  wpr-entations,  "Th^^ 
«me  from  several  Doukhobor  viltagee  in  sT 
ketehewaa   There  has  been  some^  «St 

w«  r»'"°^  to  >  'ew  places;  but  pS-TpJit 
was  not  more  weird  than  you  thoughttte  »i 

first  saw  the  Salvation  Army  bomiet,  and  hc^ 

n^'r*.^"^  «irls  pUying  to^S 
in  the  street  You  think  it  will  take  a  hundi^ 
years  to  assimilate  these  people  to  cZ^ 
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aumdviltoMon  to  WW,  impotent   Yonthlnk 
wbohavseooMtousT"  •"  "w  p«op» 

"i«r»  to,  too." 

"  Then  b  «  minorify  of  our  own  nennk  «» 
whom  w«  wad  nothing  in  Z^i^^ 

to«a»  our  equate;  and  in  othen  th«y  are  oii 
•uperioi^  could  yon  think  that  CamukTn.^ 

^S  tt.  k  '•'':?«*»«  «»»  RiMians  here?" 

«  ^^"^^^^  year,  can  be  reduced,  ye*» 

The  Donkhobon  are  great  workew^  tw 

r«  *»,^jn«b  -ith  nothSTLT^duSS 

railway.    Thqr  detailed  a  contingent  to  work 

pared  against  the  winter.  In  a  few  years  ftey 
have  m«fe  relatlwly  more  progress  a^  ^ 
other  people  who  have  come  he.^  S^^^ 
the  Americans.    They  are  fine  fanners  ma^ 

vellouriy  good  to  their  bemte   iwT      x 
iw.«.t.  .  J  XI  .  "*"•  They  are  not  very 

^^^i^"*  ^'T  '^'»  "^  '"^ward  fr<S^ 
~me  pointe  of  view-the  same  point  of  view 
»om  which  our  own  women  were  backward 
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fa  our  fathers'  time,  compared  with  what  thev 

but  their  characters  were  strong. 

is^^aS',^  ^  "  "»?'**<"•  *»"  which  pwm- 
Wn  "  ^^  '  ,'^*'  '"•■^ence  as  there  has 
bemm  economic  emeiigenoe--and  that  is  the 
«BWWto  politeness  they  practise  towards  thSr 
womra;   and   whid.   their  women   pnwUse 

^v^JSft^™!^-  U-tflyuha^eK: 
tl^  °<>"khobor  remove  his  hat  in  greeting 
to  his  fellow^  women  and  men  alike,  you  have 
not  teMned  to  what  heights  court^  in^ 
~untor  may  attain.  In  that  res^i  aJS^ 
U»y  are  ahnost «,  far  ahead  of  thePrenS^ 
the  Frendi  are  ahead  of  us.  Until  you  law 
j;^ved  the  hospitality  of  a  Doukhobo^  w 
wrf^m  a  scrupulously  clean  house,  with  a  gar^ 

nMwd  floor  of  day  and  a  roof  of  sod,  you  ^ 
nrtlearnt  how  splendid  the  ameniSSTeZ^ 
tejnnienl,  in  severely  simple  surroundings,  may 

"  In  her  bare  feet,  and  with  her  head  covered, 
potatoes  ni  butter,  and  waits  upon  you  with 

rt^^ii!*   When  you  have  drunk  the  lart 
the  meal  if  you  do  not  rise,  bow  to  her,  and  say 

8^    She  will  bow  to  you,  in  return,  and 
say  she  is  glad  to  have  had  the  pleasi^  of 
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you  tfae  ginUeman  that  pays  the  rint 

What  is  wrong  with  models  of  indintrv 
J^S"^' «»«.  poUteness,  ^d  pJSS 

SrSTt^^In'^*-   W«  >»-«  t1«»  little 

Sf^kSJliT*^*^  '"•"'  ■»»«  0'  «»  Canada 
to  which  they  have  come.  v'""'" 

ovilloSrth^S'!^' S  ^'*^"'*"' ''''^ ''W'* 
ororlooks  the  North  S:  '{atchewan  river  near 

toe  I  behold  the  panorama  of  that  valley.  I Z 

jray  to  the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  Alexander 

"^Sc  ^o  ^\*^'  ~»te  to  rs 

MdPadfc  Oceans.  I  see  David  Thompson,  of 
whom  J.  B.  a^r«ll  justly  says  U»t  he  Wfte 
gmtert  land  geographer  of  .n  time,  ptofa^ 

Z^wtT'J?  "•"^•y*  ""•*  '"Ok  hiS,  fro.? 
Montoeal  towhere  the  Q,lumbU  reaches  the 
Paaflc  m  Oregon,  and  trim  anrehill  to  the 
viHages  tf  the  Mandans.  in  ae  Mtoouri  v^~ 

l^^Jf"  '*?*'*  *«"'»  the  "».  ■n^J 
fL  «  .?!r^'  ?'**'  '^f"*  Edmonton  and 
Port  Madeod,  and  getting  the  material  for  his 

whetter  he  camped  on  the  first  island  below  the 
bridge,  where  wood  and  shelter  abound. 
"  To  me  the  view  from  the  Russo-Canadian 
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llSSf,  ^li""  f '*'"*"**  «°^  Wstoiy.    The 

^^«i^??J"«^'*P**»«P"**^^  the  river 
jemtod  me  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffalo  single, 
filing  the  mnumerable  furrows  that  stiflmark 

rJ^  ^'''^:,  Close  to  tiie  track  I  observe 
a  gigantic  rubbing  stone,  with  the  ground 

sought  relfef  from  the  summer  tormente;  and 
around  which  they  made  the  wallows  tiiat 
remain  hte  saucers  in  the  soil.  These  trails 
and  ^gns  bring  back  to  me  the  Indian  age,  the 
invasiwis  of  the  hunters  with  powder  and  baU, 
the  strange  extinction  of  the  myriads  of  beasto 
whose  bones  I  used  to  see  whitening  the  knoU- 
tops  past  thirty  years  ago. 

"  But  what  do  the  Doukhobors  know  of  things 
like  these?    Who  has  told  them  that  the  Pwt 
has  provided,  on  their  homesteads,  lore  that  is 
more  enduring  than  a  stand  of  wheat,  and  more 
pr«aous  than  a  herd  of  kine?  Canadian  boys 
and  girls  are  bom  in  this  viflage,  and  in  fifty 
others,  whose  mothers  know  nothing  of  the 
great  story  with  which  their  children's  early 
and  latter  days  may  be  nobly  infected.   The  low 
to  theirs;  but  it  is  infinitely  ours.    We  broughf 
tiiese  wealth  creators  here.    Before  we  damn 
them,  it  IS  weU  to  examine  ourselves.  If  we  have 
made  a  mistake  it  is  for  us  to  rectify  it,  but  not 
at  their  expense—that  wouldn't  be  British  fair 
play.    If  we  have  not  made  a  mistake;  if  the 
good  God  has  made  us  of  one  blood,  if  *aU  ye 
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;^'"*5f»'' «^  tet  ns  make  the  most  «f  the 

MVB  80  many  admirable  quaBties,  and  whose 
^en«esounspo^from  the  world.  That's 

"  Sr  ITi^l!"*'"  ^  Englishman  repHed. 
resp^  '^?^^"J'^"«0  »e,»  wai  the 
»^ponse.      Talk  about  water-powera  beine 

t^™?^  *"  the  woman-powers  that  we  ai« 
turning  to  waste  in  Canadian  homes-an  kinds 
f ,J<^e\'rf  all  Wnds  of  immigrab™!  to* 
totod  about  the  Doukhoborbe^use  5 
seemed  to  be  your  pet  aversion.  For  exceUenca 
fa  character,  and  potentialities  of  in^X 
otter  motters  of  the  school-going  e^^ 
;«to  must  learn  English  from  ttdr'S^ 
^Idren.  «,  just  as  invaluable  to  the  ecoS^ 

ttumastic  informed  and  everlasting  Canadians 
^tt^m^wea™  not  half  as  divinely  lifted  as":: 
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CHAPTER  IV 
HO!  FOB  A  CHRISISNINGI 

decried  l?y  the  OntarioTiJ  lhfm:trffc     *^*?*  **  '"^  » 
recent    in   Mttlam*.^  -»j^  w      ^'  *'"  Pnune  country  is 

Ten  thousand  doUars  is  offered  the  diacoveKr 
of  the  typical  Canadian, 
^ere  is  no  Roosevelt  on  this  side  of  the  line. 
Of  him  It  was  said,  "He  was  the  American— 
tiie  repress  image,  the  dynamic  embodiment  of 
the  Republic"   There  cannot  be  such  a  man  in 
Canadaasyet   Nobody  wiU  venture  to  describe 
Canada  herself  .   Much  less  can  the  person  who 
most  resembles  her  be  pictured. 

If  a  jury  from  the  ten  GovemmentB  and  the 
twenty  leading  universities  and  colleges  of 
Canada,  were  asked  to  compound  a  typical 
Canadian  citizen  from  the  ingredients  of  the 
voters'  lists,  they  could  not  produce  a  generaUy 
acceptable  specimen.  Nobody  is  to  blame  for 
this  monumental  indeterminism.  A  youth  is 
not  to  be  condemned  because  he  has  no  certitude 
about  his  vocation.    His  elders  are  to  blame  if 
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«J^  '  ^^^''  "«"*  'ooMsh  than  Kaisen 

co^^^tJ,'^  *^  *«  Nova  Scotian 
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quiet  farmg  nearly  three  centuries.    InLunen- 
wiH*!?"^  ****"  "*  thousands  of  Gennans 

b^^  Quebec,  Geoi^e  the  Second  placarded 

S!..^^''°'c?'  ^*"°^''  ^*^  advertisemente 
about  Nova  ScoUa.    The  Geman  accent  sur! 

^  as  tte  German  style  of  yoking  oxen  does 
tim>ugh  tiie  province-^ven  in  Halifax,  most 
Enghsh  of  Canadian  capitate.  Hew  is acounty 
predominantiy  of  the  Baptist  faith.    There  is 

r«!i>*^?u  ^^^^  «s  Kirkcaldy,  and  moi« 
Cathohc  than  Montreal     ' 

In  Nova  Scotia  the  las<?  census  period  saw 
wnsiderable  increase  of  population  only  in  the 
steel  and  coal  areas.  The  Nova  Scotia  French 
tacreased  at  double  tiie  rate  of  the  English.  In 
Pmce  Edward  Island  tiie  French  declined  only 

half  M  fast  as  the  English-speakii^  natives.  In 
New  Brunswick  the  English  lost  eight  tijousand. 
the  French  gained  nineteen  tiiousand,  and  be- 
^elwenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole.  If  the 
English  had  done  as  weU  as  tiie  French  they 
would  have  increased  sixty  thousand. 

^at  is  the  governing  principle  of  tiie  life  of 
Mantime  Canada,  which  travellers  sometimes 
call  the  dead  provinces?  Dr.  Chishohn,  Member 
of  Parliamentforlnvemess-tiie  nortii-westem 
county  of  Cape  Breton  Island-Speaks  Englwh, 
Gaehc  and  French  to  his  patients.  The  Canada 
that  Dr.  Chishohn  meets  at  Ottawa  is  indeed  a 
distant  country  to  his  constituents.  It  has  littie 
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rrtjtton  to  th«  teadition.  which  wimnnd  the 
^»tttan«,t  of  the  fatand_F«nc2  or 

J2*.?"fc'  "^  ?*  "^*y  ^t^  Canada  is 
powng.  Butforseveral  decades  their  eons  and 
daughters  anigrated  numerously  to  New  En^- 
tan4.  and  do  so  still,  though  W«tem  CamSh 
contains  many  of  them.  In  no  Canadian  d^ 
ttwea  co^terpart  of  the  mtercolZl  auj 
^^f^,  ^  f»Pae«<""  social  home  of  the  folk 
who  haw  left  the  three  provinces. 

iJ^J^Z  ^T  ^  **"*«"«  Provinces  to 
^United  States  has  been  the  baroneter  of  a 
*<te.^  I^njicultare,  «Uy  now  being  arro.It 
Of  the  depletion  of  many  virile  elemento  of  tte 
Wu^tion.  and  of  the  handicap  in  CaniSi^ 
Mr    fj  ""^  eonsequence  of  the  oppodtiim 
Sl^±??"?:   People  down  by  the'^S^S 
SS1^'°*'T^   The  American  market 
^1^  ^  "^'^  *»  ^'*«»  Edward  Island 
and  New  Brunswick  potatoes,  the  always  abnn- 
dant  trade  relations  between  Maritime  Canada 
a^New  England  win  become  more  abundant 

Tie  maritime  Canadians  are  as  fine  a  people 
M  tiioserf  any  similar  country.  Th^  tarc  a 
aJngnhrly  intense  devotion  to  their  own  com- 
munities md  an  equally  intense  faitii  in  tiie 
q^tyofthdrpuhUcmen.   Arareolds^ator 

Z  ^^t"     ^  *»'*  "-y  <l"«aon  but  that 
the  eighteen  ablest  men  in   the  House  of 


W  MOST  UNANMOOS  BELLECHASSE 
CowmoMM,  the  sixteen  ftom  Nov.  SeotU." 
Another  aenator  offerad  this  »dmoidata7»m 
Wl  ^u  wht'.  the  m.ttar  with  yZl^  hJ^ 
l^r^jT'  to  Ontario  u>d  »  far  fwm  aatt 
water  that  you  1»„  become  narrow,  and  pro- 

^.   You  ought  to  come  to  New  Bnuunrick, 

"gwes  with  the  smaU  province  as  to  which  it 
producing  the  (yplcal  Canadian.     '*"'"'**' 

K  the  typical  Canadian  is  in  Quebec,  doe.  h. 
W^to  a  county  like  BeUecha^T^ta  tTu^ 

tte  member  for  Dorchester  Who  Hv^  in  Quebec? 
SSJ^f  »"lir!°""^  Canadian  ^  fa 
Canada  is  Bellechasse.  judged  by  the  Wrth  tost 

SJ^^toiported  fhm.  Paris  Lb>iZ 
oldr^a  Nowhere  in  Canada  is  thewaoOT- 
■nurfiy  so  wholly  and  so  long  rooted  to  iL^ 
M  the  people  „f  Bellechasse  aJtuft^  SL 
Weal  Canadians?  Thous«,ds.  j^Tni! 
""t"*  ^  nativ^bom  counSyST^X 

WV  can't  the  French  become  good  oZ- 
*«ns?  IS  frequenUy  asked  by  (fetario  Md 
oU^  people  who  ardently  desire'^to^'^w^Sc 
and  who  beheve  they  an  never  more  mSX 
than  when  they  ask  a  question  like  tt^t!^ 


CANONS  OP  CANNON  M 

In?^^^',  ""?P^  ^  ^^  Canadian? 

«^' !!i  ',1  *  *^*^  *  candidate  who  was  de- 
2^^aU  over  the  c^unt^r  as  a  disloyalist 
m^  J::  «»  P'^o'-i^tly  French   as 

^'S!i^  ",2"  '^"^  ^''^'^^-  Cf  the  1,470 
E^g^pwJdng  people  in  the  county  1,198  are 
afWshor^.   In  1911  there  was  not  a  Meth! 

SSf  JLiSf  ~r^'  *°^  **"*  °°«  P«»Merian. 
m  COTiponents  of  a  spedmen  Canadian  are 
scaroely  varied  enough  here. 

^t  sort  of  a  Parliamentarian  does  Doi^ 

^r  send  to  Ottawa?    He  says:  "I  ahnost 

believe  I  am  the  only  Canadian  in  the  House  of 

S^'^'Uf^''^  ^"^  ^"""^  English  and 
Scotch  blood  in  me.    Two  of  my  great>.grand- 

V^^  ^  "^  ^'  Parliament  S  the 

on  thePrench  and  one  on  the  English  side.  This 
countay  IS  good  enough  for  me.  Iwanttobea 
Canadian,  and  I  don't  want  to  be  anytiiing  else." 

Q*5  ^''  f^*^  ^^'^^^  ^«^  0'  tbe  United 
Stotw  and  gave  this  description  of  himself, 
ustog  tte  word  «  American  "  instead  of  «  Can- 
adian, he  would  be  noticed  as  a  worthy 
lUjoseveltian.  How  does  he  express  his  Cm-- 
adianism  in  poHtical  terms? 

ro!f i/*^  u  *  ^***  *  ^^*^^  y«a«  to  make  a 
Canadian,"  he  says.    "  The  countiy  is  f ull  of 
K),  though  their  anoestore  have  been 


people 


M    WATCH  ON  THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

^t^Ai,"'  1^*  to  which  Z  h.v. 

J^  to  becoo.  CM.dl«»  ,M  to  J3 
«nM  fa  the  future  fanaijTant'.  mfad  m  to 

S^JLiP""*^!!"    Mewtlme,  I  wSd^w 
t  thetorfaQuebee   My waoluUon on th«t fa 

~iS!^*"?*-  "'«»'«' want  to  join  theW 
r.?^^.!!^«'^-  The  law  1.  not  Si^ 

as  I  want  It  for  myself  I  want  It  for  othttT"' 
Can  you  make  anything  typfcally  Canadian 

«r^    ™lT*'*^»«*«<«fly.andfor 
fo  im.  r^wxled  themselves  as  comie^  to 

a."xneS't£rve"s:^  ;::^i^i 

Is  the  specimen  Canadian  among  the  Engllah 


O'JTAWO  CRITICISES  ONTARIO     6S 

Bah.  tShttTT  .f?*■"•'<»»•'^^E^>^ 
«J^  enough  to  b,  «.%««^«rcr 

•ettaS  to  tte  ifc^'thT"^  '"™''*^ 
othap  nwJlr^   J I   "^  "*  daaens  of  any 

ft^n^^!"**  B«hay  from  theaSS 
ft^2»«JDntorio  thinto  Ontario  is  mTrHf 
^nada  ftan  the  otter  provinces  win  coneede 

rue  lart  man  to  accept  the  Ontaricm  as  tte 
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64    PAMIUES  00:  QUALITY  STAYS 

gj;<to«  CmwBm  I,  th,  QntorioB  ,rt»  Uwt  In 
tt^«rt.  H«  know.  h.  hM  grown  itoee  h.  l«ft 
^^  B.  •ometlm.  fed.  towards  tboM  h. 
«M  Mt  iMhind,  much  m  th*  expniiM  EmUdi 

CmOt,  he  vUti  his  OA  ham*  and  teU*  hit 

The  aq>lanation  is  limple  enouAfa.    In  tht 

«J!i°'  ^s  ?r***  ^*»^<>  generation  dwells 
whew  ite  fathers  and  grandfathers  dwelt  In  a 
county  like  Peterborough  you  hear  that  ail  the 
fanners  have  been  there  so  long  that  their 
families  are  interrelated,  and  that,  until  the 
war,  they  had  Uttle  or  no  contact  with  the  out^ 
side  world.  A  letter  from  the  editor  of  a  BulTalo 
paper  to  a  colleague  in  Detroit,  in  which  he  dis- 
cusses  the  methods  of  sustaining  the  circulation 
^  ttdr  respective  Journals  across  the  Canadian 
border,  says:   "We  have  to  be  veiy  careful 
whatsort  of  Canadian  news  we  give  them,  for 
Xdio!^"  ~°"'****®°^  ^  extraordinarily  pro- 

EvMi  if  that  be  true,  it  does  not  affect  the 
essenti^  worth  of  the  population.    There  has  ' 
been  a  toiuieting  decline  in  the  rural  popula- 
tion of  Ontario,  due  partly  to  refusal  to  stay  on 

the  farm  and  partly  to  refusal  to  breed  as  law 
families  as  formerly.    The  quaHty  of  tiie  rural 
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FABMEBS'  PICNICS  INSPIRE       K 
P(>piil«tloii  of  Ontario  umm,*  i.  .  « 

^^««««.  to  unewelled  In  my  country  ta  th. 
ajL^..*^  f  'fe '«»•"'  picnic.  wi,i.i. 

WMMdauhmoWUrt.  who  enoompaa.  th*  plat, 

wjWi  tWr  fathers  tranaformed  fran  fores' 
2rLii%' ?!»«»''*  to  them.  B^ti^y 

"J»MeNr  to  light  and  strowth.  ' 

eJSI'"^'*  »?»*•«  into  the  psychology  of 
Eastern  Canada,  and  particular^rf  oX 

^.^«"  Tl"^  deprivation  ftat  hZJ 
-i.^!S!T  '^"'ton"  in  Public  men  to  fan 

national  life  and  death,  the  ultimate  anvil  whe^ 
alone  commonwealths  can  be  wrought  to  ttd^ 
^t«nper  and  shape."  The  OntoAo  tJ^ 
^,  tn  contort  w^th  people  from  many  coun- 

^r.^  T"^^  *°  ^  '"ther  lite  the 
future  than  he  ased  to  look  in  the  Easl^  doe.  not 
«fraw  from  the  East  the  example  wWd>  he  may 
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66    RECENCY  OF  THE  PLAINSMAN 
^!T^^v^  ^  neighbour  from  Europe  who 

hfaC^an-lwrnj^dr^^^^  childi^  wiU  be. 
Why,  says  the  Western  ex^tarion,  "we 
had  to  send  somebody  down  to  help  the  Ontario 
f^r*  *^  ^''F^  "*^  ^  ^  <»  h«lP  finance 
the  job  as  well.  And  their  farms  were  cleared 
when  our's  were  buffalo  trails." 

th^^^'^aM'^?^**^^*"**"^  «  plainsman, 
then?   Is  his  vision  being  widened  as  he  sweeps 
tVi,®"^^  honwns  somewhere  between  the 
Late  of  the  Woods  and  the  Rocky  Mountains? 
Whai  I  first  lived  on  the  watershed  of  the 
^Appelle  there,  were  onlysixty  thousand  white 
people  where  ahnost  two  miUions  now  draw 
their  wealth  from  the  responsive  soil.    Over 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Canada 
rwnains  east  of  the  Great  Lakes.    The  Canada 
wludi  was  established  while  Manitoba,  Sas- 
totdie^  and  Alberta  were  the  private  domain 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  must  surely  be 
the  chirf  stamp  of  their  character,  and  the 
parent  of  their  most  distinctive  Man.  But  is  it? 

Sfm^ilte?''^'"  ^* """"  ^^"  ~  ^^^'^^"y  ^- 

In  1911  there  were  in  the  three  prairie 
provinces  282,684  natives  of  the  five  eastern 
provinces,  including  those  who  migrated  as 
^ren.  From  them  the  earlier  Legislatures 
were  mainly  drawn,  and  political  life  of  the 
West  took  ite  colour  from  the  East.    Southern 


FINANCIAL  VASSALAGE  A  BAB    67 
K^  '*^*^'''  '«»<*«*%  "ttM  fcy 

D^  (Ms  century  an  taunense  chanm  ha. 

ouaneeses.   They  control,  broadly  all  tha  n JJ 

mart  wmarkable  portents  that  h^ve  amJ^  ta 
the  Canadian  national  sky.  WhatisKl^teJ 

mon  denon.i^;:,*^^^-^^',^^^^-- 

aasi  ma  West,  the  note  is  one  of  dlfferenoa 

».^Xt^T"""*^'  »  ""«  -»»  ^  the' 

thi^iJ^v^^f'  "'•  ^"^"^  «•«  "ble  editor  of 
tte^amtoio  Free  Preet,  have  always  i«ert^ 

SSi.       ""f"^  '*'''««»  East  and  West 

wgards  it  u  a  financial  vassal,  paying  tribute 

^^^J^^^-   *^  t>^  with  Britain  is 
Witt  the  States  a  more  or  less  handy  goal. 

"«een  per  cent  of  the  whole,  support;  the 
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68     TOO  MIXED  FOR  INSPIRATION 

h^*^J!L^  Bnt  with  an  enormously  en- 
1^  neeeerify  for  Dominton  revenue,  beetuse 
rftt»^.  the  tariff  is  preached  ly  the  maT 

JS^  S.**"  *•"*  '^'^'k  «8«'j>»t  econcanic 
4«ttter.  There  seems  Bttlelitelihood  of  «gr«! 

«d  WMt  ""^  ^'^'  l*'^  E^ 

Sri^^     f  Amaican  republicanism ;  the 

d^S^lf  "^^^  -rf  the  naturaBKd 
*«*<»«e  from  the  franchise  during  the  war- 

w»^,    the   language,  question   has   been 

^Ct  Tt  t  T'v*^  ««»%  -^  make  it 
r^i^!.  •  ^  *''^'°  »'  «n  aH-embradwr 
Canadianism  is  not  yet  a  Western  jewd 

A  sea  of  mountains  must  be  crossed  h.ft». 
you  can  adjust  vonr  w«int,  t  ^St^      °" 

H.!.J^.     .**  """50ns  Orient,  and  whose 
daily  reading  is  coloured  by  the  orimnf  <^5^ 

w^  *  "  *^  ""^  ^"«««h  <^iy  <rf  this  wSt 

Ztt  It.**  ^"t-  «  was  tte  caS  rf  i 
colony  which,  a  century  ago,  was  more  E^A 
"»n  eastern   Canada  because  it  „.. 

remote  from  EnirlandTn^i,  "^  '"°" 
Bn.1  »..  """='°«""<'-  In  toe  Okanagan  Vallev 
«nd  on  Vancouver  Island  there  are  EnS 
communities  where  the  CaSnTdea^"^ 
strange  as  it  used  to  be  in  Pali  mSi 


POLYGLOT,  PARTI-COLOURED      59 

wlmn  twenty  thousand  wen  m.^^^^ 

acT™  ^?*-*^  "^the  total  popula. 
^.*.-  /w  V  **"'"'"™'  «cIu8iTe  of  the 
Indiana  <^  hundred  and  sewi  thousand  <Jm 

ton^firaa  the  Umted  States;  nineteen  thou- 
sand fromChina;  sixteen  thousand  from  Scan- 
Anava;  twelve  thousand  from  Germany^ 
^™»nd  trrm  Italy;  eight  thousanTfiT 
te'  f  !?L"~"»°<»  each  from  Austria  and 
R<«»a.  and  tw«.ty-two  hundred  trmt  India 

im^?  „f°r  **  *  composite  Canadian  could  a 
S^,^!^^™*"  ?""*  pedagogues  resolve  from 
a>»  Polygtot,  particoloured  hort;?  Durinjr^ 
summer  preceding  the  outbreak  of  ^S^ 
p»ple  rf  y«icouver  were  occupied  in  iTp W^ 

sou.  ^neir  member  of  ParUament  was  renorted 
to  i^  ""  effort  to  employ  JapaT^S^ 

todnveaem  out  of  the  harbour-most  ^gZ 
of  all  attempted  abdications  of  both  BritS 
md  Canadian  responsibility.    When  thev  bft 
theu-  vessel,  the  luckless  kLJ^Ta/^  w^ 
^ered  by  the  tanned  gunsTthe  firstThip  rf 
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60       ONE  PEOPLE,  OR  A  STRING 

British  CSolumbia  is  in  Canada.  Whoeansay 
how  far  it  is  of  Canada  when,  as  the  Round 
Table  avers,  Canada  has  never  realised  self- 
government,  and  has  not  been  bronglit  into 
touch  with  the  ultimate  facts  of  political  life? 
What  is  the  fervid  Canadian  patriot  in  BrMah 
Columbia  to  tell  the  Americans,  the  Chinese,  the 
Russians,  the  Japanese,  the  Scandinavians,  the 
Italians,  and  tbe  Sikhs,  ^en  they  ask  to  whwn 
their  first  and  final  all^:iance  is  due?  How 
shall  he  direct  them  to  the  high  altar  of  Cana- 
dian patriotism? 

I3  there  a  Canadian  people,  or  only  a  string  of 
peoples  whose  minds  are  stayed  on  other  coun- 
tries? Whence  is  our  pillar  of  ctoud  by  day,  and 
our  piUar  of  fire  by  night?  When  these,  seeking 
to  journey  with  us,  ask  where  the  heavenly 
beacons  are,  some  may  say  "  Here  "  and  some 
may  announce  "There."  No  man  can  serw  two 
masters.    No  citizen  can  give  two  allegiances. 
When  a  man  marries  he  vows  to  forsake  all 
others,  and  cleave  only  unto  her.    When  the 
Scandinavian,  the  Belgian  comes  to  us,  willing 
to  leave  his  ancestral  past  because  he  sees  in  the 
cradle  of  his  Canadian  child  the  symbol  and 
guarantee  of  his  own  future  in  Canada,  what 
are  we  to  proffer  for  his  unlimited  devotion? 
In  what  manner  shall  he  be  endued  with  the 
Canadian  spirit?  How  shall  the  patriotism  he 
absorbed  in  his  father's  house  be  bom  again? 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  OWNER  AND  HIS  BOUT  WITH  NATURE 

onio",  and  the  politiod^Sffi™  ^J?*?  "^  '"'""■I  «»»• 
PdW  T»t  £MndS  cS^'    ""'  Iv  «^  »•'  'Wok  iM  oom- 

BnflZrr"^  *^"«  *^"«''  **«  Parliament 
BuJdings  for  the  firs;  time?    Spadons  corri- 

nl,'^^^/  ^?^*^  *"8*^  «tat««y.  lofty 
S^^""'  ""^  ~?^'^*''*  attendants  conspired  to 

ronndings.    You  almost  expected  to  hear  a 
vows  from  the  vaulted  ceilin/irecting  a^the 

shoes  be  removed  from  off  your  feet  Wh» 
you  saw  men  who  hitherto  had  been  namT 

down  town,  they  appeared  to  you  as  trees  walk- 
^-  ,/°"7fe  astonished  that  ordinary  beines 
should  hold  familiar  converse  with  thL  3 

tieman  at  the  portal  of  the  House  was  nart^ 
lariy  impressive.  He  seemed  to  orathTpW 
and  recalled  the  Scripture  which  Tys  « I  ^ 
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«2         THE  SURPRISING  MIRROR 
rather  be  a  doorkeeper."    If  you  became  ooui^ 
ageouB«iough  to  ask  him  a  question,  you  felt 
as  though  he  owned  you,  in  spite  of  his  courtesy 

.J^^^  """^  °'  ^^  «<««««  beings  had 

and  the  mie  deeds  of  all  this  magniiicenoe,  if 
^u  wiU  be  respectful  to  him."  Probal^ou 
would  have  expected  to  visit  the  Prime  Mi4ter, 
and  would  certainly  have  buttoned  your  coa 

^IwJ!!^^^'-  Suppose  he  had  led  ^u 
dojni  to  the  bas^nent,  into  a  little  room  wia  a 
b^tepestiy  on  the  wall,  and  had  pulled  it  aside, 

vou  hr^'^.!i'""-^''^°^^'-  What  would 
you  have  said,  as  you  gazed  at  the  startied 
image  in  the  glass?  »w»ruea 

Room  who  had  a  clearer  right  in  the  title-deeds 
^yourself,  the  youth  from  Coboconk  or 

Thinking  on  these  things,  a  peculiar  question 
wm^  tapping  at  your  mental  door.  Why  are 
Parhament  Buildings  different  from  aU  other 
bmldmgs?  Why  are  they  in  a  park,  and  not 
oL^in^/J  ^^^"^  y°"  have  answered  that 
?nT?  JJ'  ^^"^^  ^*®'  ^^  ^  almost  shock, 
mg  haste  "Why  am  I,  who  live  in  a  poor  liSe 
mortgaged  house  in  the  country,  told  that  I  am 
the  owner  of  the  finest  building  in  the  land?" 

y^Jy  do  magnitude  and  magnificence  distin- 
gmsh  the  Parliament  Buildings?  They  are 
offices  for  the  transaction  of  business.    The 
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BUSINESS  PROPOSITION,  PLUS     68 

5!!fl"'  *P«*aenta  write  Iet«»n  about  tblmn 

S  iX^Ji"' «»  ev^y^y  life  rf*3 
wpeople.  exactly  as  the  managen  of  ofBoes 

^,*^  *>•    n  would  be  m^  «mvS 
^^  who  have  buamesa  with  the  So 

to  inrS^  ''f  '2'*'^  "•  *»»t«»d  of  haX 

rT  ff"  *•*  «tn«<^car,  they  could  And  everv- 
SSM^itr"*"  *»  a  compact,  hXal*^ 

J^Matjve  chamber  is  supposed  to  iS^  a 
JP^o«s»ttiug;  butitwo^^rvei^S^" 
Witt  a  little  less  area  and  a  great  deal  kss  X 
play  than  now  distinguish  it    Gorenim^tfa 
a  busmess  proposition,  the  critics^   aJd 
sho^d  be  conducted  in  a  business-^  Zia^ 
^f>^  we  make  the  big  blunder.    Govern- 
"«*  \!^  a  business  proposition,  anymw 
than  rehgion  is.    The  alfaire  of  iovmm^ 
must  be  handled  with  business-lite  S 
•f»»qr  ajid  forethought,  just  as  the  S 

m,.!hl'**..°"^    «»*  govermnent  is^ 
much  moR  ttan  a  business  propoeiHon  L^ 

^^rr/"^^  are's  0^™^ 
SS^'ofrrtlST"*  "^  '^^^^ 

^S^T,^^  ^  »"  «"»'  rieW  with  every 
^L'^f  <»  the  dignities  of  citizensMpJ^ 

oTKlty  and  disease,  to  the  exercise  of  its  man- 
l>ood  in  tte  exalted  offices  of  the  State.    PaX 


64  CHAPEL  OP  TRANSHGURATION 
meat  Buildingt  are  more  impodng  than  ordin- 
ary businees  buildings,  because  milHons  of  men 
imd  wcmien  and  children  have  a  birthright  in 
them  in  aU  that  th^  represent  of  the  past,  in 
an  they  may  do  in  the  present,  and  in  aU  that 
ttey  may  provide  for  the  future.  Th^y  are 
built  with  architectural  amplitude  because  tiie 
humblest  citizen,  the  least  endowed  with  the 

properties  which  perish,  may  come  to  them  and 
see  himself,  not  at  his  lowest,  as  a  worker  among 
mean  things,  but  at  his  highest  as  a  citizen  irf 
a  noble  state,  in  which  those  who  bear  his  name 

tZ.?'"*^.^^]****''®^^"^"'-  He  sees  the 
Tanple  of  his  and  of  his  children's  citizenship, 
not  as  though  he  had  already  attained  to  tbe 
larger  glories  of  his  birthright,  and  theirs,  but 

^  JJTf  ?**iv®  ™*y  P"^  °°  ^"^^^  the  mark 
ofhishighcaUmg.    If  ,  in  that  spirit^  men  could 

be  taten  before  the  Owner's  Mirror  in  the  Par. 
liament  Buildings,  the  Httle  room  would  become 
a  chapel  of  Transfiguration,  and  ttiey  would 
cease  to  behold  their  Canadian  birthright  as 
through  a  glass  darkly. 

It  is  most  uncomfortably  true  that  where 
tnore  IS  no  v»ion  the  people  perish.  They  may 
be  saved  if  only  a  few  have  the  vision.  But  in 
a  world  that  h^  been  redeemed  for  democracy 
there  «not  be  too  many  seers.  Even  when  a 
pe^  have  b«ilded  better  than  they  knew,  they 
MWl  learn  afl  that  is  to  be  known  about  the 
structure  into  which  their  fathers'  and  mothere' 
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MnSr^"?,  "•"•"•"^  has  been  founded  on  a 
nni^ue  opportunity  to  achieve  a  uniqui  ptocS 
tajvaflt  ha.  been  written  in  the  minBledTai. 

d^  and  tribes  and  tongues.    Neither  chal- 
te^or  opportunity  has  yet  been  fu^  im^i. 

^TL^f^  Je  until  aU  on  Xm  fl^ 
todo  are  laid  can  find  the  motive  of  a  common 

wSih  l^  J"''. '^*''*   *«  wlf-govermZt 
which  has  been  denied  them. 

What,  then,  is  the  perspective  through  which 
«»  native-born,  and  the  parents  of  Z  nati  * 
born,  may  loolt  at  the  past  of  their  countiy,  as 
a  preparation  for  helping  to  shape  Its  future? 

ThronjJ,  the  story  of  Canada  an  inci«asine 
purpose  runs.  Men  and  women  found  ttZ- 
^^  pitted  against  a  hard  climate,  a  fo^- 
tog  wilderness,  and  an  economic  Impossibillhr, 
vnthont  experience  to  guide  them  or  cStrinty  rf 

^  knowing  why  they  did  them,  or  what  the  coS 

"Ju^e^woBld  be.    Themselves  greater  Z 

deS.^'.^  *''^''"  accomplished  gmter 

tatom^^^™"'^   They  rest  frwn  their 
laoours,  and  their  wcHb  do  follow  them. 
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_S^*^*^CMadUmlii«tMyglvwitthe 
•uWtoi  quaUty  which  it  in  an  UrtMlM  of  noble 
people^  and  which  inspires  those  who  inherit 
tte  works  of  their  predecessors  with  the  nas- 
aionatB  patriotism  which  first  creates  natiras 
put  of  diverse  and  sometimes  mutually  hostile 
elemente,  and  then  insures  their  endurance 
through  perilous  coituries.    Only  as  nations 
that  are  so  brought  into  being  remain  f aitiif ul 
to  the  gimius  tiuit  is  embedded  in  tiieir  evolution 
do  tiiey  deserve  to  attain  lasting  honour  in  tiie 
international  roH 

Modern  Canada  bega^i  as  a  GalHc  country. 
From  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  to  tiie  Rod^ 
Mounteins  the  fint  explorem  were  aU  P^ 

ItiJ^^a^  ^  ^^*  ^  »ow  tiie 
Maritime  Provinces,  and  tiie  basin  of  tiie  St 

^TT*  "^aS"^  of  tiie  king  of  Prance. 

tww^  X  "^^^^y  "  primarily  a  soun»  of 
J^^  ^^nT"^'  and  tiie  people  as  its 
1!^^  Wh«i  generations  of  Prenchnipeak- 
tog  peopte  had  been  bom  in  Canada  tiiey^ 
cont^ptuously  spoken  of  br  tiieir  rulers  as  tiie 
Canadiens,  tiie  inhabitants  of  a  country  tiie  irov- 
emors  of  which  regarded  tiiemselves  as  suffer 
u^exues. 

«„ Jfrj^^i^^T*  '^"*^^*  "^^^n  tiie  Prench 
,?«  ^^''f'^  ^^'  ^"^  «>"*«>1  ^  North  Amer. 
ica.  The  French,  in  possession  of  aU  tiie  nortii- 
em  waterways,  and  of  the  lower  Mississippi, 
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r«t  *«  whwB  now  HMiburg  Muuk,  and 
o«w»  at  Niacan  (on  what  i«  n«JTi?xi 

SL^*^  l««ction  of  U^'nJr^ 

.J^  *■*,*>»<*  regarded  Canada  aa  an 

•W«^  «f  the  Crown  of  Pranoe,T.toC 

2SStef^  the  Engliah  colonies  waa^SSI 

^ned^ tt.  King  and  Government  in  Bngtand. 
l^two  European  nations  wen  tradWonS 

to^ml^-    "^J^flshtingbetwe^tt^ 

fwe«ng  the  campaigns,  aa  being  chiefly  Euri 
Pean  and  not  North  American  aff^ 

hnS^  i!??^  i?'l  *="~*  »»<»  '™>  flnaUy 

ted  to^  disappearance  of  French  dominion 
firan  this  pjut  rf  the  world.  Si«y  thoim^S 
f^^elMJWJdng  natiws  of  Cana<ta  chMTto 

wta(4  they  had  never  seen,  and  with  which  they 

^i^  ^"T^  ~"*~^  *=''=«?*  through  a  ^^ 
•rningclass  they  had  every  reason  to  dislike 

A  few  years  after  the  fear  of  European  dom- 
ination was  removed  from  the  thirteeVpl,.K7h 
colonies  aU  of  which  abutted  Tn't'f^t 
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B8  DEBT  TO  THE  FRENCH 

ocean,  they  fulfilled  the  prediction  that  had  been 
BHHaVP  '.^^^rS^"""  independent  of  the 
fij^f^r^'"?'  Thirteen  years  later  than  the 
first  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  seven 
years  after  the  war  which  ended  in  the  British 
acknowledgment  of  defeat,  tiiey  formed  the 
Repubhc  of  the  United  States  of  America,  which 
iias  become  the  most  populous  democratic  nation 
in  the  world. 

During  the  fight  for  independence  the  Eng- 
hsh^peaking  colonies  endeavoured,  first  by 
blandidmiente  and  then  by  bayonete,  to  se/ 

Bntish-French  refused  to  break  their  allegi- 
ance, and  because  they  refused,  Canada  is  Brit- 
ish Mid  not  republican  to-day.  That  truth 
Should  he  graven  on  every  British  heart  and 
commended  to  every  believer  that  the  Canadian 
Constitution's  guarantee  of  a  duality  in  oflicial 
langu^  should  go  the  way  of  a  German  guar- 
antee  to  Belgium. 

In  those  days  there  was  practically  no  Eng- 
hsh-speaking    settlement    in    what    is    now 
Ontario     The.  West  was  unknown.    British 
au^onty  remained  only  in  the  inhospitable 
north.    For  a  long  time  it  was  exercised  from 
London  as  an  overlordship  of  the  Canadian 
people.    Even  when  Parliaments  were  set  up 
it  was  decreed  that  they  should  be  subservient 
to  the  representatives  of  the  monarch,  sent  from 
England.   It  was  an  established,  inviolate  prin- 
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dpie  of  English  government  that  the  King 
diould  in  aU  matters  be  subservient  to  the  Par- 
liament  In  Canada  the  servant  of  the  Crown 
was  given  power  which  the  King  himself  did  not 
wield  in  the  British  Isles.  Downing  Stm.t  set 
the  servant  above  his  lord. 

But  tiie  right  to  govern  their  governors  was 
gradually  won  by  the  people  in  Canada,  though 
not  until  rebellions  occurred  in  Ontario  and 

SvT'l  iV^<^  time  the  territory  in  the  West 
which  had  been  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
U)mpany,  because  Charles  II  "gave"  it  to 
thwn,  was  handed  over  to  the  Canadian  people, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  hin- 
terland also  came  into  their  confederation  of 
provmces.  There  was  then  a  Canadian  coun- 
try  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean. 

Mere  sections  of  this  territory  were  occupied 
by  toiling  people,  who  were  separated  by  vast 
bMTen,  or  mountainous  areas.  The  unchanged 
able  truths  of  geography  and  weather,  and  the 
swifter  growth  of  population  in  the  republic, 
where  tje  climate  was  more  genial,  conspired  to 
^tabhsh  north-and-south  trade-the  Maritime 
Provinces  wia  New  England,  Quebec  and 
Chiteno  with  their  neighboure  on  the  other  side 

Ji^^t  /Tln^  ''^"^y'  *^«  P'*^"®  country 
witti  the  fast-filling  prairies  below  parallel 
forty-nine,  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  slope  with 

French  had  saved  Canada  for  the  British  Crown, 
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70     NEVER  CHALLENGE  SO  BOLD 

80  tiie  French  and  the  Britteh  in  1867  confeder- 

C^J".  "^'ll??.  ^'  connection,  now  that  the 
C^ada  of  Wolfe  and  Monteahn's  time  had 
spread  from  ocean  to  ocean,  and  to  construct  a 
nation  united  witii  the  British  Empire,  but  in 
o^^  2°^*^  independent  aUke  of  the  Empire 
and  the  Republic.    This  involved  the  discour- 

Md  the  buildmg  of  railways  to  carry  traffic 
cast  and  west^  across  unprofitable  stretches  of 
Zml7joJ^^  ^  f^"**^"*  ^  inteiprovindal 

f^o^^fSS"""  "^  "  '^^^"^'^^ 
fcf!  ^^  "Challenge  was  never  made  to  the 
forces  of  nature  by  a  few  people  occupying  half 
a  contment,  as  this  challenge  of  the  S^ 
It  was  not  sMtained  hy  the  unanimous  confi- 
dence  of  all  the  people.  There  were  gianto  fa 
aose  toys,  but  aU  pubUc  men  are  not  gigantic 

more  than  her  share  of  fearful  saints.  The 
Z,,  '?; ,?"«;  y»^  lost  »  goodly  proportion 
of  ito  bolder  children  to  the  more  flouriS 
J^ubhc  After  the  prairies  began  to  beS 
ttere  was  a  long  period  of  doubt  as  to  whether 
tt«  plausmm.  could  prospter  against  frost,  and 

reflected  in  a  chronicaUy  straitened  public  trea- 
sury, fovestors  looked  askance  at  enteiprSfa 
a  dnnate  so  cool  and  among  a  people  so  ^ 

Occasional  outbursts  of  expansion  on  infla^ 
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pric^  were  followed  by  depressions  which 
rnghtened  those  who  had  lost  their  money,  and, 
at  times,  even  the  optimists  doubted  whether 
Canada  could  ever  prosper. 

Stm,  the  chaUenge  remained;  and  population 
increMec^  against  every  handicap.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  Railway  was  built,  and  though  for 
yeara  it  was  a  languishing  adventure,  it  has 
become  tiie  premier  transportation  system  of 
tfte  world.  Its  example  produced  a  character- 
isticaUy  wise-and-reckless  cycle  of  railway 
buJdmg,  of  which  the  discriminating  historian 
wiU  say  that  the  financiers  were  daring,  the 
pohticians  were  prodigal,  and  the  people  were 
confiding. 

In  spite  of  themselves  the  Canadian  people 
now  own  and  operate  their  own  railway  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  tide.  If  only  one- 
fourth  of  that  railway  were  laid  in  Europe, 
it  could  start  in  Spain,  invade  France,  Italy, 
Austria,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  Roumania,  South 
Russia,  Hungary,  Poland,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium,  have 
Its  own  car  ferry  across  the  Channel  from 
Calais  to  Dover,  and  make  its  terminus  in 
Scotland. 

But  what  looks  like  a  stupendous  implement- 
ing of  the  challenge  is  not  yet  a  final  insurance 
of  perpetual  glory.  So  much  enterprise  has 
made  Canada  a  debtor  country.  There  are 
subtle  senses  in  which  the  borrower  becomes  the 


«     HOW  ENGINE  BEATS  PLOUGH 
^'i^'^'^-    No  country  h«,  «„^ 

™rr.«^  J'^v"  ""»y  •»"'«»»•  Thirty 

^^7^  f«  »«  poor  and  W  « JS 

ri^.  'T'^''  «"<»  '"^^  people  to  mate 
tte  ^  and  revenue  for  each  mile  of  railway 

Srrt^lr'^'»'"'»«-"'a«yas 

ra^rS^J^  **  f '''"«  "O"  ««» the 

g§y^iS:aas-.„3:^'^^-^- 

Canaduns  developed  aanufacK^  the  « 
ttousands  of  miles  of  road  fa  the  fi»t  ton  yJZ 

fo^r^!^^'  ^  °*^  population  gww  nearly 

««-.•  ,        came,     rhe  countxr  was  stno- 

8«™«r  under  a  burden  of  intere^fH.^ 

m^^.  "^  ^'^'*'  *»  connec^on  S 
^2^'^y  «?«»<=*»&  "  could  not  m^^ 

I?!J-T     *  *'^  **™™  ''Wch  follow  the  loffi 
The  Great  War  threw  into  lurid  relief  tha 
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wWch  to  pro8«nite  private  and  pubUc  enter- 

l^'^!  ^f  °;  °'*'^'*  ^^^^'^S  ^^  temper. 
fi^J^  l^  ^"^^  ^"*^*^  obligations  as 
a  borrower  heraelf  from  the  United  States.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  leading  men  have  pri- 
vately  eiprwsed  much  fear  that  the  whole  basis 
on  which  the  structure  of  Canadian  economic 
and  fiscal  independence  has  been  reared  may 

^l\^  ^T  T^?^'  ^^  ^^  ^  P°^i«<^al  fusion 
i^th  the  United  States  may  be  involved  in  the 

adjustments  which  may  be  postponed,  but  can- 
not be  prevented. 

But  the  challenge  to  the  forces  of  nature 

femams,  as  a  part  of  the  aspiration  to  make, 

in  this  northern  half  of  North  America,  a  nation 

which  rfiall  have  a  character  of  its  own,  while 

It  remains  within  the  British  Empire  and  pre- 

aeryes  its  absolute  independence  of  the  United 

StatM.    To  make  it  good  demands  the  unity  of 

all  the  people  who  are  within  Canada,  and 

PM^cularly  of  the  English  and  French  who 

estabhshed  the  Confederation  on  which  the 

hopes  of  nationality  are  stayed. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
GREAT  «  CANDLE  "  ON  THE  SEBWSAW 

w»iq!!rS!Ln£ll  2*S!f  i??'?**    Canadian   Nationality   a 
of  En^lMid,  and  aa  a  pwr  iSSti^I^  J?  ^"^/l®^  "  *  «>lony 

World  to  red«i«  theSdan«f  of  A«  OM   k*1¥  "i^  *^  New 
wndered  her  f utm«  ^wSSn  "'  *"**  *^  Adventure  baa 

reoeived  from  the  Round  Table  were  formulated 
^tii  80  much  skill,  and  communicat^  ^  1o 
^^^1^  T"^'''  *^**  the?^u^h^ 

Tl^Zfe wTJ'^.*  T^^  self-govermnent. 
i^  powers  of  a  state  have  been  denied  them 

pohticalhfe.    Their  half  developed  capS?7for 
goveniment  has  tended  to  disarm?     TT,;^^ 

^r^^     i^^""^  languished  for  want  of 

Mercise.    They  have  not  been  made  to  feel  that 

Ca^^'-'°'.  ^^f  ^^  PoHtical  de^S:^.'''* 

Canada  IS  smiply  a  dependency.    Hereamn- 

^1^  a^":^^  ?.n^  whereonTlonf  LTn": 
TOaitlis  are  wwught  to  their  true  temner  anil 

shape.   It  would  not  have  been  snrpEif^ 
unfortunate  a  people  had  been  iS^d^  to 

74 
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•«uw  a  duly  certMed  poUtlcal  guanJian,  and  to 
botiier  no  more  about  the  larger  waHtleB  to 

wWdi  they  have  hitherto  been  sogers. 

mJSl!S!i    A"**^^"  compensation  for  the 

Se  ^^5'*'^'"^'~S?^  "'  *^  ^"^^  Table  on 

Sn     wu^*""***°"«^^«-    The  Round 
Table  prophet  has  said; 

wlSSL^?'  ^'^••*«"aM  and  South  Afriaui.  will 

SntT  ™T.i  T*"^"'^/  *<»  **»«*'  ■«^e«»  environ! 

^  Z^&  *"^'  ^PP"y'  "«  P^'^e'  on  earth  ^n 
bJh^V^^  ^""^i       -The  aproadTf  Se 

2Zll  S?"****fl*  *'  *^«  ^o"""  h«  not  meant,  and 
cannot  mean,  the  spread  of  the  British  nation. 

Every  sharer  in  the  Canadian  birthright  may 
answer  "Amen  and  Amen;"  and  may  venture 
momently  to  forget  the  Littiefaiths  among 

».  ffJ^*^^""  ^0  think  they  are  greatiy 
upholding  the  British  idea  when  they  shlv^  at 
tile  prospect  of  a  Canadian  talking  about  tiie 
destiny  of  his  own  country  with  the  candour 
and  confidence  which  citizens  of  otiier  countries 
disptey  when  they  discuss  tiieir  station  in  tiie 
worid. 

It  ^U  not  always  be  counted  as  a  proof  of 
dwtoyal  tendencies  when  a  Canadian  boldly 
faces  tile  ultimate  facts  of  his  poUtical  life- 
announces  that  he  wiU  not  aUow  his  knowledg^ 
and  sense  of  responsibility  to  run  to  waste,  or 
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76  PREPARED  UNIQUE  PLACE 
Janguiah  for  want  of  exerdae;  and  i^solves  that 
his  feUow-Britfaher  shall  no  longer  truthfully 
tell  him  that,  in  elemental  poUtical  experience 
fte  is  inferior  to  the  immigrated  Devonian  who 
drives  his  team,  and  that,  though  there  may  be 
a  Canadian  nation,  there  is  no  Canadian  state, 
m  the  sense  that  there  is  a  Haytian  and  a 
Montenegrin  state. 

The  Canadian,  instead  of  walking  the  inter- 
national cloisters  as  timorously  as  he  once  trod 
his  own  Parliamentary  corridors,  will  take  his 
place  on  the  dais  of  the  International  Court  He 
wiU  at  last  appropriate  the  glory  that  belongs 
to  the  transformation  of  half  a  continent  from 
vacancy  into  a  nation  from  which  the  darker 
woes  of  an  Old  World  are  excluded,  and  in 
which  the  citizens  reign  over  themselves  in  the 
knowledge  and  liberty  of  unquestionable  demoo- 
raoy. 

What  would  he  have  seen  if,  from  the  Owner's 
Mirror,  he  had  been  led  into  a  high  mountain 
and  shewn  his  countiy  as  it  is;  and  had  thei 
been  given  a  vision  of  the  Canada  That  Might 
Have  Been,  and  the  Canada  That  Still  May  Be? 

There  was  prepared  for  Canada  a  place 
among  the  nations  which  the  people  of  any 
other  land  might  envy;  a  place  unique  among 
tiiose  for  whom  the  tongue  of  Shakespeare  is 
the  most  capacious  vehicle  of  their  thought,  and 
among  whom  freedom  is  embattled  behind  the 
ramparts  of  Magna  Charta,  the  Petition  of 
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iUght,  the  Declaration  of  Right  and  the  Declar. 
ation  of  Independence;  a  place  unique,  also,  in 
fte  reconstruction  of  the  feUowahip  between 
Ooddttit  and  Oi^ent,  which  is  the  supreme  com- 
ptodty  of  the  \  wentieth  Century,  pre-empted 
oy  her  most  distinguished  son  as  Canada's  own. 
Canada  for  several  thousand  miles  borders 
tte  United  States,  which  were  taken  from 
the  side  of  the  Mother  of  Nations.   Her  eastern 
shores  front  the  islands  of  the  Northern  Sea, 
whence  have  gone  into  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  the  bagmen  of  unfettered  commerce 
and  the  artificers  of  the  liberty  that  breathes  in 
tiie  accountability  of  the  ruler  to  the  ruled. 
Prom  her  western  ports  her  ships  sail  straight 
to  that  East  in  which  the  British  power,  more 
potent  and  extensive  than  the  ancient  con- 
querors knew,  has  been  cast  by  the  Great  War 
into  a  fateful  and  increasing  jeopardy. 

Into  Canada  have  come,  since  this  century  be- 
gan, greater  muhitudes  of  more  various  origins 
and  tongues  than  have  ever  sought  to  share  the 
heritage  of  an  equal  number  of  Britannic  citi- 
zens. Itw3sforhertoshewthatad€mocra<?y, 
which  survived  the  tempest  of  the  Great  Schism 
of  the  eighteenth  century  could  combine,  in  the 
twentieth,  the  loveliest  features  of  the  (Md 
World  with  the  masculine  freshness  of  the  New, 
and  could  be  more  democratic  than  a  republic 
which  vaunted  itself  in  an  unceasing  repudia- 
tion of  the  Old. 
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78    BEWILDERED  AT  PATE'S  DOOR 

She  could  have  proved  that  the  people  who 
fronted  the  Eastern  Padflc  might  serve  and  be 
served  by  those  who  for  untold  centuries  had 
looked  upon  the  Western  Padflc     She  was 
commissioned  to  demonstrate  to  the  European 
victims  of  autocratic  militarism  who  sought  her 
welcome  that  the  more  escoellent  way  is  in  the 
goodwill  and  understanding  and  dvic  equality 
which  belong  to  the  brotherhood  of  man.    She 
might,  by  now,  have  been  crowned  with  many 
crowns;  but,  because  her  outlook  only  embraced 
the  foothills,  she  did  not  climb  the  Delectable 
Mountains,  and  she  stiU  lingers,  bewildered,  at 
the  door  of  fate>  and  fears  to  knock,  lest  many 
should  hearken  to  her  self-assertion. 

The  whole  is  greater  than  its  part    What, 
for  lack  of  a  more  cosmopolitan  word,  we  must 
call  the  English-minded  world,  is  inflnitely 
more  valuable  to  dvilization  than  any  segment 
of  it.   Long  ago  two  potentialities  were  vouch- 
safed to  all  whose  imitations  could  respond  to 
the  vibrations  of  impending  events.     A  re- 
adjustment in  the  larger  governances  of  the 
British  Empire  was  proceeding  which  would 
soon  confide  the  decisive  word  to  the  nations 
which  but  yesterday  were  colonies,  only  half 
aware  of  their  approaching  maturity.    That 
change  would  be  the  precursor  of  a  prodaimed 
entente  of  all  the  Anglo-Celtic  commonwealths, 
of  which  the  United  States  was  the  most  popu- 
lous and  flourishing. 
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it^n'^tT  ^  ^T*^"  **^**  Armageddon 
«^fM  "^^  *^^  '"*"^>"^'  •»<»  bring 
STJ^^i  ^  But  it  wim  indubitable 
that  something  mighty  was  quickening  in  the 

womb  ^  our  time.  None  could  predict  whether 
the  inevitable  travail,  without  which  there  can 
be  no  precious  birth,  would  come  soon  or  late, 
would  be  easy  or  severe.  But  in  tiie  bones  of 
Canadians  who  regarded  their  destiny  witii 

«^  !°"*f  ?^*  ^^^^  ^^  persistently  asser- 
tive-tiiat  theirs  would  be  a  splendid  and 
Imperishable  part  in  this  blessed  re-fashioning. 
if  only  they  would  play  it  like  men  in  whom 
SwbS^   ^on  and  progress  were  enduring 

If  Canada  were  an  Atiantic  island  her  influ- 
ence  witiiin  the  British  Empire  would  have 
increased  more  rapidly  Hum  her  population 
could  have  enlarged.   The  addition  of  one  to  her 
citizenry  would  have  counted  more  tiian  tiie 
addition  of  three  to  the  British  Islanders.    The 
Old  Land  was  burdened  by  an  excess  of  popula- 
tion.   Before  tiie  war,  John  Bums,  who  as 
President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was 
more  intimate  with  tiie  social  condition  of 
Britain  ti?an  any  otiier  expert,  wrote  that  four 
hundred  tiiousand  was  the  fitting  quantity  of 
ttiose  who  should  annually  leave  the  United 
Kingdom.   A  survey  of  Norwich,  the  capital  of 
East  Angha,  where  tiie  problem  of  the  unem- 
ployed each  winter  Cv  jipelled  a  special  provision 
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80    PHWIQUE  FALLS  :  WANT  GROWS 

a  handled  thouaani  ""  "^  "^ 

tn^r^^  WM  a  ^.word  and  an  endleM 

M  the  result  of  a  campS^  ^v""^' 
onlsts  deelami  «,^Srv.    "*"* '™  ""tag- 

fl»nt  their  daya  in  In^   tiera  rf  those  who 
ou^-Hithechild^nofLrS^rb^ 
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more  self-reUant,  than  those  from  whom  they 
flpwng.     When  her  Ministers  attended  th 
Si^i^°J?^  there  was  more  aniiely  in  , 
Britain  lest  they  should  exhibit  a  tendency  to 
todependence  than  there  was  in  Canada  lest  the 

^^t^  'J  ^  ^^^  .^^  *^^^  ^^y  any 
r^^te  of  the  andent  superiority  to  "the 

^  Parliamentarians,  at  Westminster,  speakine 

done  to  "hold  Canada."     They  knew  that 

^^  .V'^^j!!^  '"^'^  «a««y  without 
Bnt^  than  Britain  could  carry  on  without 

.  Canada  and  her  sister  Dominions.  They  were 
ttwefore  amxious  to  make  the  poUtical  ties  more 
Wndi^.  They  desired  naval  and  military  con- 
tributions; and  acquiesced  in  defensive  auton- 
omy because  nothing  else  was  possible. 

Two  iUuminatinfir  sentences  with  regard  to 
ttis  mtuation  are  embedded  in  "  The  Problem  of 
the  Commonwealth."  The  first  refers  to  the 
assertion  of  independence  in  the  control  of 
unmigration;  the  second  to  one  aspect  of  "  the 
first,  greatest  and  most  comprehensive  of  all 
public  interests  "—defence: 

fn^«J^K''"*'^  ^J*^  ^P^^  from  Dominion 
fnnctiOTB  has  now  been  dearly  and  finnly  drawn 

by  virtne  of  the  principle  which  DurSTlnfS^ 

at^,  of  leaving  aelf ^[overning  colonies  to  amiSnie 

whatever  powers  Hiey  might  finally  indat  on  taking. 

The  demand  of  Anatralia  and  Canada  to  create 
SSitST*"*  "*'^*  "*'  **"**'  ""^  ^^  expreariy 
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H.f^^'  ***  '•■■^^bution  of  power  within 
tte  anpire  wa.  on  tte  dde  of' 'the  ookmies." 
rae  b^  wag  jast  as  heavy  on  Canada's  dde 

St^,  *••?'**'*'  That  would  have  be^ 
«t  pmne  significance  if  Canada  were  a  de- 

tadied  island,  like  Australia.  Canada  is  less 
antonmnons  than  AustraUa,  which  is  much 

more  English  than  Canada  can  ever  be.  Ans- 
traha's  assertion  of  her  legislative  aulono^ 
WW  sMeedingly  unpleasant  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 

^v  ^nS""""'"'*'^**  "^  inaugurated 
nwly  twenty  ^ears  ago.    But  her  representa- 

^njf.^  ''"'"**'^  eommittee  of  the  Wvy 
Council  to  hear  appeals  from  AustraUan  courti 

C^OTial  Secretary,  recognizing  the  virtue  of 
necessity,  made  the  best  face  he  could. 

The  naval  self.«ovemment  of  Canada  and 
AustaUia  tad  to  be  finally  insisted  on,  as  e:^- 
taabon  (rf  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Con- 
ference shows.  PoryearsAustraUa  was  induced 
tomake  a  monetary  contribution  to  the  Admii^ 
fty,  when  Canada  declined  so  to  do.    At  last 
Aiutraha  played  the  part  of  national  manhood. 
She  fou^t  Germany  with  her  own  ships.    tL 
Round  Table  says  (iese  two  nations,  incl„d! 
uw  nearly  twelve  miUions  of  free  citizens,  were 
Mpressly  granted  "  the  right  to  build  slips  of 
thdr  own.  A  right "  expressly  granted  "  mZm 
ttat  the  grantor  had  the  right  to  ref  US''.    Up  to 
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ten  years  ago,  then,  Canada  had  no  "  right "  to 
have  a  navy  of  her  own.  The  spirit  of  vassalage 
could  not  be  more  ingenuously  expressed.  A 
self-governing  nation  does  not  wait  for  another 
to  say  'What  its  "  rights  "  are  within  the  reahn 
of  its  own  defence. 

The  essential  puissance  of  Canada  is  magni- 
fied because  Canada  is  not  an  island,  but  fron- 
tiers the  United  States  from  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
to  the  Strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca,  and  because 
Canadians  and  their  interests  are  more  inti- 
mately mingled  with  Americans  and  their 
interests  than  is  the  case  with  any  two 
Britannic  countries.  Canadian  relations  with 
the  United  States  are  conducted  with  expanding 
freedom  from  Foreign  OflSce  direction.  The 
change  in  disposition  as  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  before  the  war  was  as 
remarkable  as  the  transition  from  the  status  of 
a  shepherded  colony  to  a  nation  which  takes 
whatever  it  insists  on  taking. 

ITie  American  notion  that  Canada  was  a 
frigid  wilderness,  lighted  by  the  aurora  borealis, 
had  been  dissipated  by  the  migration  of  scores 
of  thousands  of  American  farmers  to  the  bene- 
ficent West,  and  by  the  setting  up  of  American 
branch  factories  in  Quebec  and  Ontario,  which 
employ  hundreds  of  millions  of  capital  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  operatives.  It  became  known 
that  railways  were  being  built  at  a  rate  which 
outstripped  anything  that  had  been  attempted 
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M     DBXUSIWS  IN  THE  BEPubuc 

PuUicXttt ^^°^ f  *«  "»!'»<'  States 
that  a  nation  wM^k^J!?  Aa^  as  evidence 

Ameriwn  mSHftJ^  ".■»*«»"  to  the 

that  nTsSltatZ^  '^""^  ""PPodtion 
^^,^^^0  onuan  statesmen  opposed  Geoixe  the 

^'tr^Te^.SLS^'^"'  "^'•"«^ 

poor  relation  of  thTSS*^  b**  ^  "^^ 
Treaty  of  1864  ««  .h^^?*  Beciprodty 
«»«rf  that  Sn.,^^  in  1866  In  titt 

its^^not^-^^^^Per-^-^^ned 
to  Lon^     M^^*    ""^'^""PP'inted 
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because  she  was  compelled  to  do  80  l^  her  Em- 
Hsh  owners.  ^ 

.Washington  has  long  known  better.    Pi^-. 
d^t  Taft  coveted  Canada  for  an  adjunct,  and 

most  desiraWelK)on  they  could  secure.  J.J.Hill 

Z  TZ'^^  °'  P"^*^"«  °"*  that  Canada 
^  the  tiurd  biggest  customer  of  the  United 

^^  .  ^^  X*'  "^"^^  «^at  **«w  was  a 
virihty  m  the  Dominion  which  might  be  copied 
but  coidd  not  be  excelled  by  r^pubK<W  wS 
assumed  that  they  were  the  chiefest  democratic 
example  for  mankind. 

^The  truthful  historian  will  remark  that 
Canada  led  the  New  V/orld  in  the  fight  to  make 
A^enca  safe  for  ite  republics;  and  that  the 
Canadian  hves  offered  upon  that  altar  exceeded 
by  thousands  those  which  the  United  States 
spent,  though  their  population  was  fourteen 
times  as  big,  and  their  outpouring  of  treasure 
scarcely  exceeded  what  they  had  received  from 
a  Eur(^  which  was  bleeding  to  death  so  that 
the  light  of  their  democracy  might  not  be 
extmguished. 

But  the  balances  of  war  are  determined  more 
by  the  positions  of  the  belHgerente  at  the  finish 
than  by  the  heroisms  of  the  beginning.  Pour 
years  of  European  slaughter  have  made  the 
American  republic,  which  entered  the  bloody 
theatre  f  orfcy-three  months  behind  the  original 
champions  of  American  freedom,  ahnost  the 
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W      TWIXT  EMPIRE  AND  REPUBUC 
artrfttr^  the  world's  future.    Ite  Pretldent, 

^  ;I^'.^2?"'*  """^  "«^'  -aid  he  was 
too  proud  to  fight,  was  the  chief  flgui«  in  the 

makfag  of  peace  He  suddenly  acquired  mow 
influence  in  England  than  the  King.  Hisposi- 
ti^  was  likened  by  candid  friends  to  that^a 
virtoal  protector  of  the  Bridsh  Commonwealth. 
Whatever  happens,  the  United  States,  having 
^^^J^^rahadowing  creditor  nation,  and 
the  most  evil  vestiges  of  the  Schism  of  1776  hav- 
ing vanished;  is  the  heavy  end  of  the  English- 

S:1?l:^i?^  Canada  is  midway  beCn 
fe  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

f!®Jf  "^ot  Pwclwly  dike  either  countiy.  In 
celerity  she  outdoes  the  kingdom.    In  ordered 

;^f«'^^5?*l!***^"P"'^"*^  Her  station  is 
^if  U  '^*'  °°  ^  see-saw-the  operator 
who  determines  the  equilibrium  of  the  ratente 
on  the  happy  plank. 

That  situation  is  not  as  comfortable  as  it  was 
when  last  our  commercial  relations  ^ere  under 
national  advisement    Though  Canada  led  the 
democrades  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the 
stupendous  fight,  she  was  driven  to  Washington 
for  credite  and  accommodations,  which   de- 
pressed her  exchange  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
no  secret  that  some  of  the  American  financiers 
expect  that  what  the  cancelling  of  reciprocity 
failed  to  do  in  1866,  and  the  offer  of  reciprocity 
in  1911  could  not  assure,  wOl  be  attained 
through  the  commercial  exigencies  of  a  com- 
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w^plnarms.    The  newspapers  report  a 
jeech  in  toe  Saskatchewan  Legislature  by  the 
Minister  of  MunidpaUties,  in  which  he  declared 
toat  only  one-tenth  of  the  1918  wheat  crop  had 
been  moved  out  of  the  country  because,  when  the 
Dominion  Government  obtained  financial  help 
through  Washington  in  order  to  redress  tem- 
porarily a  heavy  balance  of  trade  agafnst 
Canada,  it  was  obliged  to  pledge  the  use  of 
Canadian   transportation   channels   to   move 
American  wheat  to  the  seaboard— a  species  of 
commercial  annexation  not  easily  explained 
away,  and  objected  to  l>y  wakeful  Mr.  Langley. 
The  economic  war-cloud  upon  the  relations  of 
Canada  witii  the  United  Stetes  overcaste  the 
prospect  of  a  more  highly  exalted  dignity  in  the 
relationship  of  Canada  to  tiie  United  States  of 
which  President  Taft's  offer  in  1911  was  the 
promise,  and  tiie  rejection  of  the  offer  the  ap- 
parent seal.    Whatever  the  event,  it  is  clear 
tiiat  tiie  character  of  Canada,  as  a  fiscally  inde- 
pendent nation— as  independent  of  the  United 
States  as,  in  tfie  making  of  tariffs,  tiie  most 
vehement    Imperialist    confesses    she    must 
always  be  of  Great  Britain— must  be  upheld  by 
the  exercise  of  the  most  sturdy  Canadian  spirit, 
rooted  and  grounded  and  sustained  in  a  birtii- 
nght  tiiat  wiU  let  notiiing  slip  tiiat  has  so  far 
'  been  attained,  and  will  fight  against  any  and 
all  to  vhom  pottage  is  the  principal  thing. 


CHAPTER  Vn 
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WHAT  GALLANT  GBNTLllCIN  HBASD 

to  •ubordiiitiim.         ""»«««»  ''ho  •tapped  from  torwiv^ij 

tiie^wS?*TW  *!r'"f  *«*  «»  he  was  leading 
JiJien,  where  Ub  men  and  tiieir  feUow-Cana- 
Bi^^was^anEng^^ 

«  ^?  y^^****' at  a  St  George's  Day  ban- 

2S2J?/^t  '^^'^  Colonel  BirdJZl 
a^  EngMmen  to  cHng  to  their  traditional 
^dards.  He  was  followed  1^  another 
Engliflh^^ 

come  their  country,  the  way  of  life  wm  to 
ma^y  what  they  had  learned  in  Canada;  and 

Engl^an  who  knew  Canada  and  England, 
he  said,  was  a  bigger  man  than  when  he  knew 
only  a  comer  of  his  native  county.    Indeed,  he 
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mart  «»  back  to  England  to  get  his  lint  wal 
View  of .  England,  and  to  learn  how  much  the 
new  eoontry  had  done  for  him  in  self-reUanoe, 
in  financial  well-doing,  and  in  Imperial  outlook. 
This  was  something  new  to  Cotenel  Birchall, 
who  was  on  a  tour  of  inspection,  as  one  of  the 
six  ofBcers  sent  to  Canada  by  the  British  War 
Office,  to  aid  in  the  military  evolution  of 
Canada,  and  to  balance  the  sending  of  half  a 
doBen  Canadian  officers  to  Britain  on  simihir 
duly.  Next  day  he  sought  an  exchange  of  views 
with  his  Canadianized  compatriot  who  had 
learned  to  place  Canada  first  in  his  mind,  and 
heart,  and  political  thinking.    With  excellent 
spirit— for  he  was  a  sincere,  unassuming  and 
generous  man— Colonel  Birchall  deplored  the 
prevalence  of  graft  and  littleness  in  Canadian 
public  life,  as  he  had  come  to  kn^^w  of  it,  at 
Ottawa  and  elsewhere.    He  mourned  over  the 
prospective  continuance  of  that  degradation, 
and  enquired  if  there  was  hope  that  the  level  of 
nati<mid  service  would  be  raised. 

Again  the  Canadianized  Englishman  saw 
things  differently  from  the  En^hman  who 
looked  forward  to  returning  home.  He  admitted 
that  Canadian  public  life  was  marred  by  deplore 
aUe  features,  against  which  it  was  the  impera- 
tive duly  of  all  patriotic  men  to  protest  l^  word 
and  act  But  there  was  an  explanation  which 
might  mitigate  the^iood  colonel's  suffering. 
Canadian  politics  largely  concerned  the  de- 
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vjlopmwit  of  the  public  domain,  the  reiouroes 
of  which  were  ceded  to  private  individual!  or 
tooorporated  companies,  on  prindplee  which 
^w  imported  from  England.    There  waa  no 
wealtiiy  class  in  Canada  corresponding  to  thai 
wWch  represented  the  accumulation  of  riches 
and  sodal  privilege  in  the  Old  Land.    Political 
power  depended  on  elections.    Political  parties 
spent  money  on  elections.    The  exploitation  of 
natural  resources  afforded  tempting  opportuni- 
nlir'"  r^^f^i!""*  ««np«iVfuid^  and 

^n^lT^  J"^*^ * *«>«^  «>"«eof  this 
Wnd  of  levying  the  sinews  of  war. 

« J^  !!?*  ^•'^  ■hoddng  to  Colonel  BirchalL 
who  contrasted  it  with  what  he  regarded  as  the 
higher  tone  of  English  public  life.  Again  his 
fellow-countryman  drew  on  a  somewhat  exten- 
sive experience  of  both  countries.  The  king  he 
^f M  "^"1  ^J"""^^  of  honour,  from  which 
^^  *^^i1  «>«^^  flo^-  Knighthood  was  a 
royal  recognition  of  chivalry.  Baronetcy  was 
perpetual  knighthood,  and  should  ISfo" 
aasureapeipetuationofchivaliy.    The^^ 

^n    IT^y  itself,  and  was  supp^to 

JnJrth^'^t^et^X^^^ 

Ste^I^r^  ^'  HonourSr r^ 
cipiente  made  heavy  contributions  to  campaign 
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ijmds?  Wis  he  not  aware  that  conftnion  of 
the  OTlgin  and  destiny  of  some  of  the  fUnds 

TiS?  ^?..*"  ««»««n«Jy  bad  taste  in  the 
pubUe  mouth? 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  honest  soldier,  "  what 
you  say  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  there  is  some 
excuse  for  it" 

*'  Quite  so,"  was  the  reply;  "  the  parties  in 
Bnglimd  UMd  the  money,  just  as  they  do  in 
Canada,  and  they  take  the  easiest  way  of  get- 
ting  it,  even  if  tiieir  honour  is  rooted  in  dis- 
honour.   I  am  willing  to  make  a  compact  witii 
you,  to  go  on  doing  everytiiing  one  man  can  do 
in  Canada  to  assaU  corruption  in  high  places 
and  bribery  in  low,  if,  when  you  go  back  to 
Eng^d,  you  will  ati»ck  tiie  kindred  evils  there. 
When  you  tell  your  friends  of  tiie  blots  on 
public  Hfe  in  Canada  wiU  you  describe  some 
other  tilings  tiiat  are  not  evil    Will  you  teU 
them  that  we  know  notiiing. of  barmaids  here; 
timt  in  a  province  like  Ontario,  where  whiskey 

was  only  fifty  cents  a  gaUon  witiiin  Uving  mem- 
oir, more  tiian  half  the  municipalities  are  clear 
of  tiie  liquor  traffic;  tiiat  Toronto,  which  had 
four  hundred  Ucenses  when  its  population  was 
nfty  tiiousand,  now  has  only  a  hundred  and  ten 
with  a  population  of  four  hundred  thousand? 

"Will  you  tell  them  we  have  had  no  social 
or  religious  disabilities  in  our  public  seats 
of  learning,  and  tiiat  it  is  as  natural  for  the 
farmer's  son  to  attend  a  university  in  Canada  as 
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itisforaduke'iflontoenterBallloir  WiUyou 
tell  them  that  more  than  half  of  our  CaUnet 
Minister!  began  life  as  manual  workers,  and 
that  their  conquest  of  circumstances,  so  far 
from  being  held  as  a  reproach  against  them,  is 
regarded  as  proof  that  they  have  passed  through 
an  undeflled  fountain  of  honour? 

''Wm  you  tell  them  that  Englishmen  have 
found  in  Canada  a  liberty  of  initiative,  and  a 
readiness  to  employ  their  capacities  to  which 
they  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  their  birth? 
And  will  you  say  that,  though  many  of  them 
have  returned  to  what  thoy  used  to  speak  of  as 
'home,'  thoy  could  not  endure  the  conditions 
they  forsook,  and  have  found  that  they  must 
forever  dwell  in  the  New  Country,  and  give  to 
it  their  most  willing  devotion? 

''  The  truth  is.  Colonel,  that,  from  some  points 
of  view,  the  Englishman  travelling  in  a  Britan- 
nic counti^  is  less  able  to  judge  the  country  than 
he  is  to  judge  a  foreign  country.    In  Italy  we 
don't  expect  the  Italians  to  be  like  ourselves. 
They  are  different  because  they  are  Italians, 
and  we  don't  wish  them  to  become  English.    In 
Canada,  when  the  Englishman  finds  something 
new,  he  instinctively  feels  that,  somehow,  i^  isn't 
right,  and  he  straightway  wants  an  English 
improvement    Canada  should  set  her  mental, 
social  and  political  dock  by  Greenwich  time. 
That  is  strictly  according  to  the  ''^colonial" 
Cocker.    But  it  is  not  according  to  Canadian 


NOT  ENGLAND  LESS^  BUT—  9S 
Mcperioio^  It  Is  a  larger  thing  to  become  a 
Canadian  In  Canada  than  to  remain  an  EngUih- 
man.  That  is  the  larger  loyalty,  which  enaWee 
you  to  get  inside  the  surface  defects  to  tiie  core 
of  a  developing  nattonulily,  and  to  know  that 

EXd  ^^  ''"'""  ^  "'"  '^'"^'"^  "^ 

Colonel  BIrchaU  did  not  return  to  England. 

He  commanded  a  Canadian  regiment  In  an 

immortal  battle  in  Flanders.    His  blood  was 

shed  on  an  altar  that  was  no  less  Canadian  than 
it  was  British,  witiiin  two  years  and  a  day  of 

this  conversation  in  Sackatchewan.  The  other 
participimt  in  the  St  Geoi^'s  banquet,  and  in 
Its  immediate  sequel,  remains  to  do  what  he  can 
to  tnmriate  into  actior  iie  spirit  which  says: 
Not  that  we  love  Er  '  less,  but  that  we 
love  Canada  more." 

The  evils  that  aiBict  govcrtuntnt  and  elec- 
tions in  Canada  are  the  attenuated  heirs  of  sins 
that  were  gross  and  unashamed  in  the  govern- 
ment and  elections  to  which  tiie  wealtiiier  and 
more  cultured  setilers  in  Canada  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  Britain,  and  which  were  presumed  to 
be  as  natural  to  tiie  functioning  of  tiie  body 
poHtic  as  a  sewer  is  to  tiie  economy  of  a  dty. 
The  poUtical  literature  of  tiie  eighteentii  and 
wly  nineteentii  centuries  portrays  a  corrup- 
tion such  as  tiie  worst  raiders  of  the  Canadian 
public  treasury  and  resources  might  have  wished 
to  emulate,  but  could  never  have  approached. 
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94        EVER-RECURRING  MENACE 

Gertdn  undesirabilities  remained  in  Cana- 
dian politics  after  they  were  extirpated  from 
their  original  habitat  Others  have  developed 
because  the  soil  and  temperature  of  public  life 
were  congenial  to  them,  and  because  leaders  did 
not  recognize,  or  were  indifferent  to,  processes 
which  derived  from  the  system  through  which 
our  social  and  political  progress  has  painfully 
been  achieved. 

The  Round  Table  indictment  of  the  colonial 
system,  which  disrupted  the  Empire,  is  that  it 
did  not  create  an  American  spirit,  and  that  it 
poisoned  the  public  life  which  developed  within 
it,  and  kept  the  colonists  from  the  final  respon- 
sibilities of  political  existence.  Probe  Cana- 
dian conditions  in  any  sector  you  choose,  and 
you  will  meet  this  ever-recurring  menace  to  the 
national  health — ^that  a  virile  people,  splendidly 
endowed,  have  been  fenced  off  from  the  ultimate 
facts  of  political  life.  The  wonder  is,  not  that 
public  affairs  have  gone  so  ill,  but  that  they  have 
run  so  well. 

A  colonial  system  is  imposed  from  without 
It  is  bound  to  develop  a  temperamental  incom- 
patibility between  those  to  whom  it  is  an  instru- 
ment of  superiority,  and  those  who  accept  its 
yoke.  The  difference  between  the  West  Indian 
Crown  colony  which  submits  a  municipal  ordin- 
ance to  London  for  sanction,  and  the  Dominion 
which  submits  to  London  the  judgments  of  its 
courts,  is  a  difference  only  of  degree.    It  is 
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esaentiaUy  the  difference  between  the  Canadian 
Canadian  and  the  English  Canadian. 

The  Englishman  in  Canada  has  been  unpop- 
^ar  because  he  was  for  ever  talking  about  the 
Old  Countiy,  and  the  way  they  do  things  "  at 
home.      The  workman  who  is  said  to  have 
renarked  during  the  unemployment  of  the 
wmter  of  1907-8  that  it  was  quite  right  that 
the  Canadians  should  give  the  outK)f-worics  sub- 
stantial  succour  because  "  We  owns  'em,"  was 
only.reflecting  a  sentiment  which  has  been  occa- 
sionaUy  emitted  from  better  educated,  more 
reserved,  immigrated  Britishers.    "  As  owners 
of  the  Muntry,"  was  the  phrase  with  which  a 
reverend  Welshman  expressed  the  right  of  his 
countrymen  to  attention  on  a  Canadian  politi- 
ck qu^tion  in  1911.    He  was  sharply  admon- 
Jdied  then ;  he  has  since  observed  the  growth  of 
his  Canadian-bom  children,  and  has  himself 
been  bom  again. 

But  there  is  something  beneath  this  thought- 
less and  pitiable  arrogance  which,  if  it  be  pon- 
dered in  frank  goodwill,  opens  the  door  to  better 
understanding  and  whole-hearted  co-operation 
m  promoting  a  magnificent  union  in  Canadian 
atozenship.  It  is  the  difference  between  the 
Old  Countryman's  accustomed  exercise  of  direct 
pesponsibiUty  towards  the  ultimate  facts  of 
pohtical  life,  and  his  fellow-dtizen's  unfamil- 
larity  with  that  decisive  function. 
Two  friends,  between  whom  there  is  cordial 


96      OP  THE  THIRD  GENERATION 

acn«men  t  abcmt  Giiiadian  nationaUty,  were  di9- 
cuflring  the  baste  and  future  of  their  dtiaenaliip;^ 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  question,  "  Who  fa 
the  typical  Canadian?"    Said  the  First,  as  gal- 
lant a  gentleman  as  the  colonel  who  has  paid: 

'  I  think  I  am  the  typical  Canadian,  because 
I  am  of  thethirdge--«».tion  bomhere.    My 
^Irgrandfather  wab  ^  Jnited  Empire  Loyal- 
ist, who  was  a  dvil  engineer  on  the  Rideau 
CanaL    Our  family  came  to  this  continent  in 
1669.    But  I  think  f^  country  has  lost  a  great 
deal  through  the  United  Empire  Loyalfat  idea, 
all  the  same.    If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  senti- 
ments they  brought  with  them  from  the  United 
Statw— I  mean  the  spirit  of  submission  to 
everything  that  -^ame  from  across  the  sea— thfa 
comitry  would  have  joined  the  United  States, 
«id  would  have  been  much  more  prosperous 
than  it  fa  now." 

**  Do  you  want  to  go  into  the  United  States?" 
asked  the  Second. 

/'Not  by  a  jugful,"  was  the  quick  reply, 
though  I  suppose  I  eiiould  have  become  just 
like  the  people  over  the  border,  if  things  had 
gone  that  way.  But  when  IVe  seen  the  con- 
glomeration of  nationalities  that  swarm  in 
cities  like  New  York,  Qeveland,  Chicago,  Min- 
neapolis and  Seattle,  IVe  always  been  miriity 
glad  I  was  a  Canadian." 

"  The  U.  E.  Loyalists  did  something  for  you. 
after  aU,  then?"  ^^ 
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"I  suppose  they  did.  But  I  can't  make 
out  why  so  many  of  them  even  now  knuckle 
down  to  the  idea  that  there's  bound  to  be 
sometiiing  second-rate  and  subordinate  about 
Canada.  Aren't  we  good  enough  in  this 
country  to  stand  on  our  own  feet  and  do 
tnings  in  our  own  way,  without  saying  '  By 
your  leave'  to  anybody,  never  mind  how 
good  they  are?" 

XV  '^^'^  "^^  standing  on  our  own  feet  now. 
then?"  queried  the  Second. 

"  Well,  we  are  and  we  aren't  The  truth  is, 
we  reaUy  don't  know  where  we  are,  or  what  we 
are  doing." 

"And  you  are  the  typical  Canadian  because 
you  have  been  here  for  three  gener-itions?" 

"  And  don't  know  where  you  are?" 

"  Is  the  man  who  has  been  here  four  genera- 
tions so  much  more  of  a  Canadian  than  you 
are?" 

"  I  should  say  so— yes." 

"And  the  tonger  people  are  in  Canada  the 
more  Canadian  they  become?" 

"Certainly." 

"  Maybe  you're  right  Down  in  Quebec,  in 
North  Ontario,  in.  Nova  Scotia,  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  the  West 
there  are  over  two  miUions  of  Canadians  who 
have  been  here  six,  and  seven,  and  some  of  them 
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W  WHO  ARE  TYPICAL? 

tengenerotfons.    Thqr  must  be  the  truly  typi- 
cal Ganadiansr''  ^  ^y 

**  The  French,  you  mean?" 
"Exactly." 

**  Oh,  no;  thqr  aren't  the  typical  Canadians." 
'Who  are,  then?  You,  who  want  Canada 
to  stand  onher  own  feet  more  than  she  does 
now?  your  fellow  U.  E.  Loyalists  who  want  to 
stand  on  England's  feet?  the  French,  wh 
want  you  to  get  off  their  feet?  the  people  who, 
like  me,  were  brought  up  in  England,  where  we 
knew  we  stood  on  ourbwn  feet?  or  the  fellows 
who  come  from  the  less  free  countries  of 
Europe,  and  don't  care  about  any  other  country 
than  this?" 

"  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  know.  Have  you  found 
a  typical  Canadian?'* 

"Not  yet  He  is  a  very  dark,  and  very 
elusive  horse.  WiU  you  be  offended  if  I  say 
why  you  aron't  the  sort  of  Canadian  I  should 
like  my  boy  to  be?" 

"Let's  have  it" 

"  Because,  so  far,  you  are  content  to  be  some^ 
thing  less  than  my  boy's  father  was  in  England; 
and  something  less  than  the  Norwegian  was  in 
Norway.  If  I  accept  the  standard  you  have 
always  lived  under,  I  must  ask  my  children  to 
be  something  less  than  their  father  was,  and 
their  cousins  are,  in  England.  So  long  as  we 
ask  men  and  won-  ,  to  step  down  in  the 
reahn  of  citizenship  m  order  to  become  Cana- 
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dians,  we  will  never  produce  a  typical  Canadian 
whom  the  new-comer  will  be  ambitious  to  live 
up  to." 

"  Pretty  hard  doctrine,  brother." 

"  It  is,  and  it's  harder  for  me  to  swallow  it 
than  it  is  for  you." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out?" 

"  Because  it  is  always  harder  for  a  spirited 
man  to  step  down  than  it  is  to  step  up.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  I  was  voting  for  a  member  of 
a  sovereign  Parliament,  and  I  knew  my  vote 
would  have  an  eflfect  all  over  the  world. 
Neither  you,  nor  your  father,  nor  your  father's 
father,  nor  your  father's  father's  father,  has 
ever  voted  for  a  member  of  a  sovereign  Parlia- 
ment Unless  your  ancestors  who  came  to 
America  were  well-to-do  in  England,  the 
chances  are  that  during  the  thousand  years 
since  the  Witan^iemote  was  set  up  in  Saxon 
England,  not  one  of  your  people  has  ever  cast 
a  vote  for  a  Parliament  member  who  had  a  word 
to  say  about  a  declaration  of  war. 

**  Tell  me  now,  haven't  you  been  quite  content 
with  that  status,  which  is  inferior  tc  that  of  a 
naturalized  Chinaman  in  BuflPalo?  As  far  as 
I  know,  you  have  never  asked  to  vote  for  a  sov- 
ereign Parliament  You  have  seemed  content 
to  act  as  if  your  native  rights  never  carried  you 
into  that  freedom,  as  the  Norwegian's  birth- 
right, in  Norway,  did.  You  don't  even  say, 
*  With  a  great  price  obtained  I  this  freedom.' 
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100       LESS  THAN  HIS  BROTHER 
Ifc^tamljrated  NorwegJan  can  gay '  I  was  born 

"ThehardnMsof  the  doctrine  for  me  la  that 
I  Uve  found  out  that  I  must  aay '  I  have  stepped 
fZ^y.  *•»''«*>"'  J"  which  I  WIS  iSStu 
J«n  leas  thta  I  wuj.  less  than  my  brother,  and 
Mss  than  my  nqthew.' " 

The  tint  Canadian  stared  quietly  at  his 
Maid,  who  presently  resumed :  "  If  you're  not 
mad  at  m^  Georg^  ^  „^^  ^  ^^^^ 

yoa    I  immi^ted  to  Canada  three  times,  so 

^cl^?^-  '^ 'f^-Nse  of  looking  tack 
at  Canada  during  twd  periods,  from  the  vant- 

XSZL"?^"*^"'*-    0»«».  during  the 
^1'^  ^7f  '"*  *°  ""^^  Canada  from 
tte  meridian  of  South  Africa,  just  after  what 
was  nally  a  djfl  war  as  weU  as  an  Imperial 
war.    In  South  Africa  there  is  a  bi-Su 
b^hngual  problem,  in  some  respects  likTae 

deled  m  Quebec    Down  there  I  learned  a  f«r 

^^.mS*  themselves  after  clamours  for 
vw  have  teen  successful,  which  make  me 

aMght  to  feed  their  minds  on  strife  and 
racial  prejudfce  in  Canada.  " 

the'i^S  JT  .If  I  •«8»"  to  preach  that 

t^I  ^if^T  '"^'^  "««  »»*  th«  consequen- 
faal  person  who  stayed  in  Downing  Strwt  but 
the  man  who  invaded  an  Ontario  &1S  or  a 
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SMkatchewan  prairie,  and  created  a  communitv 
T^i^T^^'    Eleven  years  ago  I  wrote  that 

S«S'       w"'  ^°^*  '°'  ^^*d»  is  an  aH^  fa 

«fc«7^*  ^""^  experience,  and  watching  my 
children  grow  up,  confirm  that  conviction,  and 
tapart  to  it  a  more  glowing  passion.    You 
have  heard  me  express  it  a  hundred  times.   You 
know  I  have  not  been  backward  fa  telling  it 
wherever  the  opportunity  arose.    I  have  often 
been  pu2zled  at  the  obvious  resentment  of  some 
ofmy  friends  like  yourself  when  I  have  been  as 
strong  in  declaring  my  convictions  as  I  would 
have  been  fa  England.    You  have  seemed  to 
distrust  my  sfacerity,  and  to  have  few  definite 
convictions  of  your  own.    I  couldn't  under- 
stand why  you  appeared  to  be  so  timid  in  assert- 
ing the  inherent  prerogatives  of  Britannic  citi- 
zenship.   If  you  don't  mfad  my     lyfag  so  I 
have  puzzled  over  and  over  ag  m  why  you 
seemed  so  blfad  to  your  own  essential  dignity 
and  to  the  poverty  of  our  public  life  and  party 
issues,  and  why  there  has  been  so  little  elevation 
in  the  discussion  of  public  aflfairs. 

"It  has  taken  me  nearly  thirty  years  to  find 
a  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  man  who  never 
votes  for  a  sovereign  Parliament  does  not  think 
in  terms  of  political  self-reliance.  How  can 
he?    How  can  he  tell  what  he  has  missed  when 
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l<tt    ENLARGED  AND  CRIPPLED  TOO 

«Zri^^«  ?^  P^^  *»^  intellectual 
^Sr?^  ^*"  *  grandfather,  without 
'ealiring  that^  uiUese  thew  ia  a  change,  I  aha^^ 

w«.mT?  ^  "^  «~^*  ^  ^'  »  <rf««^  of  the 
world  than  I  wag  thirty  years  ago. 

me     A«  Tl'^"^^^^^  «nlawd  me,  elevated 
S  Li^,  *  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  crippled  me 
«toMy;  is  to  bUune  except  myaelf  f o?  b^  iS 

S^  w.f?'^^'?  *^'  *^^-  Never  ha^ 
k^ J^T'i  ""  «»«««»e8  pitied  for  not 
knoidng  the  glories  I  have  miased.  Never  hav- 
ing  been  accustomed  to  thinking  of  your  Parw 
liiunent  as  the  final  arbiter  of  your  political 
fate,  you  don't  know  what  you've  missed.    Both 

ux^^  ^*^*  "P'  '^^  ^^  '^y*'  sake. 
nrJ^""  T  ff^"«°«nt  wanted  to  extend  ite 
own  life  so  that  it  might  more  tiioroughly  serve 

.^ite electors  to  destruction,  ithad  togo  to  the 

t^  TK^'^^^^^^^^^^^'^^'orsanc- 
ho^H  f  T^^^"^  o^er  whom  it  is  supreme  a:  s 

i.il  ^  "^.^P**^^  ^'  ^^^  inteipreting  the 
la^itenacte.  The  most  dignified  oflice  ii  the 
land  is  not  open  to  its  tried  statesmen;  and  the 

w^K  S?*^,^'^*'^"  ^°^  *"^«  ^*  «  a  biritoght 
which  the  Government  has  declared  to  be  incon- 
gruous to  the  Canadian  people. 
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**  The  command  of  its  dauntless  army  is  oon- 
ferwd  by  an  extraneous  authority  to  which  it 
has  surrendered  its  control  When  its  casual- 
ties in  a  single  battle  exceed  those  incurred  in 
the  fights  which  have  in  former  times  changed 
the  face  of  Europe,  no  report  on  them  is  laid 
upon  its  tables.  Its  soldiers  are  condemned  to 
death  1^  courts-martial  into  whose  findings  it 
has  not  the  right  to  inquire/' 

"Suppose  you  are  right,"  said  the  First 
Canadian, "  what  must  we  do  to  step  up  instead 
of  stepping  down?  You  have  diacnoeed  the 
disease.    Now  provide  the  remedy." 

**  The  medical  analogy  is  imperfect,"  said  the 
Second  Canadian.  "  The  victim  of  a  political 
disease  must  learn  everything  about  it,  because 
nobody  but  himself  can  furnish  the  remedy. 
If  you  and  I  read  the  symptoms  alike,  you  will 
find  the  cure  fast  enough." 


CHAPTER  Vin 
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l^e  oH  deformed  parttaanahip  hag  bnken 
down;  Mid  wjttiag  ahapely  ha.  ^  reJliK 

eausM  of  Uie  imaah  you  cannot  appraise  the 
wconstructive  worth  of  the  tanried  m^rfll 
To  avoid  «,peating  the  blundeSTSe^^ 
m»rt  know  what  tt^  w«re  «.d  wh^ft^ 

n,^  »%""  "*"'y  "*^  yew*  old  before 
many  Pariiamratariana  apprehended  that  It 

tion  never  shaU  be  moved"  Associa- 
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DISTINCTION  OP  UNION  BIRTH    106 
Bwr^r  In  th«  MMdon  of  1917  shwwd  mfimbm 

g!«mcUoii  that  within  aix  months  Sir  Robert 
^®*^  J?«J<J  ^  forming  a  bi-partisan  govern. 
m«t  TJe  party  revolution  came,  not  merely 
bewuse  the  Prime  Minister  had  been  to  London 
and  had  learned  once  more  how  desperate  the 
Allied  cause  was;  but  because  the  Canadian 
Veoph  had  long  understood  that  no  party  was 
BufBdent  for  the  responsibiUties  of  the  imme- 
diate future. 

One  distinction  of  Sir  Robert  Borden's  Cabi- 
net reconstruction  has  never  been  paralleled  in 
British  history.  The  Pates  wiU  not  be  unkind 
enough  to  apportion  a  repetition  of  it  to  a  demo- 
CTJ^  which  has  not  forgotten  the  difference 
between  the  quick  and  the  dead.  Pive  months 
were  consumed  in  remaking  the  Cabinet,  during 
four  of  which  Parliament  was  in  session.  Only 
a  Ftoliament  without  the  instinct  of  sover- 
eigiity  could  permit  such  a  derogation  from 
responsible  government  Only  a  people  unac- 
customed to  facing  the  ultimate  facts  of  political 
life  could  have  meekly  watched  while  such  an 
agony  was  prolonged. 

Por  a  whole  summer  Ministers  walked 
through  the  Parliamentary  corridors  wearing 
fastHBoiling  shrouds.  None  was  sure  whether 
the  £  '.ostly  garment  would  be  taken  from  him. 
None  had  the  boldness  to  end  such  a  spectacle. 
Cabinet  posts  were  practically  hawked  about 
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106     A  PRICE  OF  PARTISANSHIP 

♦T^j.    ?  *'  '^■*  appMwit  to  the  puhUc  that 
tte  candle  of  union  wi.  «>  nearly  Jing^ 

^^1  TfSf'^S^r"^^  «>«Jd  ^w-dae  little 

«!lii  "*^''^^  r^"*  ~^  uncertainty  pe^ 
meated  national  aifairB. 

Brf«.?!f!?«'L!;  "tonidUng  to  a  student  of 
£^n^,^?!!S"?!'**'  ^^^  «>«W  only  have 

rtMce^  Parliament  was  so  habituated  to 
Pettypartisanship  that  it  nfused  to  direct  its 
o^C^mittee  Partisanship,  be*.  Sune 
fK«i  the  more  intense  wsponsibiHtles  of  war- 
ftw,  had  worked  ito  evil  wiU  upon  the  morale 
of  Parliament  while  the  war  proceeded,  aTu 
had  done  during  so  many  years  of  peace. 
At  the  outbreak  of  war  then  were  soldiers 

«««^?   *i7^  ^  commanded  Canadian  regi- 
^trained  in  military  tedyiique  as  British 

^iZ^^.^^'^^T  °'  ^^  ««^<^  ^^  *J«> 
Ijeen  limited  to  campaigns  on  the  veldt  But 
the  Canadian  army  left  Canada  without  a  ccm- 
mander.  It  was  never  given  a  chief,  on  the 
^BsponribiKty  of  the  Govermnent  of  C^ada 

W«w^  'J^®  """  appointed  by  the  British 
war  Office,  and  was  congratulated  by  his  own 

lemon  of  military  vassalage. 
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It  WM  not  a  VBtMl  anny  in  the  andtnt  MiiM. 
But  so  many  men  had  never  been  raiaed  in  any 
eountry  and  sent  to  war  under  such  a  condition, 
•icept  by  a  vassal  people. 

The  war  came  suddenly  in  the  holiday  season. 
The  Government  was  scattemL  The  Prime 
Minister  was  in  Muskoka.  His  Minister  of 
Elections  was  in  Manitoba.  Sir  Robert  Borden 
hastened  to  the  capital,  and  acted  with  prompti- 
tude and  dignity.  He  committed  his  country 
to  participation  in  whatever  the  British  Govern- 
ment might  undertake.  As  soon  as  the  need 
was  evident  he  summoned  Parliament. 

His  most  potent  lieutenant  hastened  to  the 
capital  to  give  out  an  interview  in  which  he 
savagely  attacked  the  former  Prime  Minister 
as  a  disloyal  statesman.  The  most  faithful  of 
the  Government  organs  predicted  that  the 
Opposition  would  be  presented  with  the  Naval 
BiU  that  had  been  rejected  l^  the  Senate  eigh- 
teen months  before,  and  that  if  they  did  not 
accept  it,  an  election  would  be  called,  when,  of 
course,  the  Opposition  would  be  destroyed  and 
a  party  Government  assured  for  four  years 
more — ^three  years  and  six  months  longer  than 
the  Minister  of  Elections  expected  the  war  to 
last 

In  every  other  belligerent  country  the  first 
blast  of  war  brought  political  opponents  into 
concert  It  was  reserved  for  Canadian  par- 
tisanship to  demonstrate  how  far  unpatriotism 
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self-governing  state  cannot  quaHft-lts  stat! 

that «.  idd^^sho'Kov^rtTS 
Muuster  and  seconded  by  the  UadS^?^! 
,^P»^«»".  so  that  natte.aHn^'^^i^ft  t 

^umea  6y  the  Government  In  Enjtiand  all 
P?^.t.cal  parties  had  coH,perated  f  «,m  ttXin- 
nmgt„  promote  the  war.    The  Chancdlof  rf 

cooperation  of  his  predecessor  and  opponent 
AtOtowa  no  counsel  was  talcen  of  the  W 

In  different  sections  of  the  country  war  mau 
suras  wera  boldly  exploited  for^^^ 
te^  a.  Britain  a  Parliamentei^^Xi^C; 

jomea    m  Canada  many  members  of  Pi„.Ho 
ment  wera  deHberately  exdudSlCpaS 
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CBmpaigns  i  i  their  owi  ridings.  In  places 
where  the  c  g.  nization  was  most  mechanical 
tiiis  sort  of  service  v/as  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  party  organizers.  One  member  of  Par- 
liament was  caught  nefariously  horse-dealing, 
and  another  lost  his  seat  when  he  was  found 
profiteering  under  a  drug-clerk's  cloak. 

Elaborate  preparations  were  made  for  an 
election,  while  Parliament  had  yet  a  year  and 
a  half  of  life,  and  although  it  had  unanimously 
voted  every  credit  the  Government  asked  for. 
A  deaf  ear  was  turned  to  every  plea  that  avowed 
co-operation  between  the  Government  and  Op- 
position was  the  righteous  way  to  meet  the 
crises  which  were  bound  to  occur  and  recur. 
When  an  extension  of  ithe  term  of  Parliament 
was  sought,  the  Opposition  was  asked  to  ensure 
the  life  of  a  par^  Government  for  at  least  a 
year  after  the  war. 

In  Quebec  the  backwardness  of  recruiting 
was  not  oflfset  by  any  apostolic  leadership  from 
the  French  members  of  the  Government  Two 
(Quebec  vacancies  in  the  Cabinet  were  filled  by 
the  advancement  of  one  of  the  most  vehement 
opponents  of  participation  in  British  wars 
which  the  election  of  1911  had  thrown  into  the 
Commons;  and  by  the  selection  of  a  politician 
who  was  not  a  member  of  Parliament,  who  had 
no  eminence  in  the  province,  and  whose  sole 
claim  to  preferment  was  that  he  wa^  a  parly 
organizer. 
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"0    THK  INTRACTABLE  MINISTEF 

several  mr  SaT  ^       **™*'"  'w  «iwn  * 
became  «i7t    '^^  ««»«»* '»« then  refaw, 

{iTrtT    Vjueoec  situation  would  mateiiallv  \Li 

j;*^  Sir  Sam  HugT  «^S^',t."^ 
*"<*»  were  placed  by  the  n^M^Tn 

War  Minia3       ^^^^'^  t^t  he,  as  British 
"^^"X^ts^t"^^  To 
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wiiidi,  having  mobilized  Canadian  manhood, 
should  also  have  mobilized  Canadian  manufac- 
tures for  the  war,  and  have  dealt  with  a  refrac- 
twy  minister  on  the  weU-established  principles 
of  responsible  government 

The  Cabinet  fled  from  its  responsibilities.    It 
did  not  even  respect  the  prescribed  channels  of 
communication  between  the  Canadian  and  the 
British  Governments.   Mr.  Lionel  Hichens,  who 
came  from  London  to  revise  the  methods  of 
securing  munitions  in  Canada,  was  only  the 
representative  of  a  department  of  a  department 
of  a  Government    But  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  wrote  him  a  letter,  asking  the  British 
Government  to  relieve  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment of  all  responsibility  for  mobilizing  Cana- 
dian industries  to  produce  the  shells  which 
Canadian  soldiers  would  use  in  a  Canadian  war. 
There  was  consequently  established  in  the 
Canadian  capital  a  department  of  an  extraneous 
government,  with  more  than  a  thousand  &a- 
ployees  over  whose  operations  the  Canadian 
Government  had  no  more  legal  control  than  it 
had  over  a  Government  department  in  Wash- 
ington.   Sir  Joseph  Plavelle,  the  marvellously 
efficient  Canadian  who  directed  it  was  not  an 
officer  of  the  Canadian  Government    When  the 
heaib  of  Ute  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada  desired  to  affect  the  standard  of  wages 
in  several  hundred  Canadian  factories,  «npIoy- 
ing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Canadian  work- 
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Stems'  71^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^  Pri»« 

tfte  Bntish  Minister  of  Munitions. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  these  abdications  of 

C^^r"*'''  "'  ^eW'-g^vemnent  thTwh^ 
Canadians  were  enrolled  for  aerial  senioeT 

7CJ  ^'t  ^*"^^  «™y'  they^^'^n^t 
a  Canadian  but  a  British  force,  controlled 

1  d^f ^^^'^S  ^™P^^«»  ^^  placed  unS 
the  direction  of  Canadians  who  had  absolutely 
no  r^ponsibility  to  their  own  Goven^t  ^d 
of  whose  proceedings-the  same  is  true,  of  the 

f^!:%^^^^''^^^P^li^ent    TheBrit- 

^  J^' ^^'^  ^^^  ^*«  °^  P*«*  Office  waggons 
^the  streets  of  Ton>nt(H^trange  coi^en- 
tary  on  the  government  of  a  country  that  raised 
an  army  of  half  a  miUion  men. 

The  failure  of  the  Cabinet  to  act  like  the  Gov- 
ernment of  a  conscious  nation  represented  some- 

thi^  more  than  the  laches  of  a  political  organ- 
ization which  mistook  a  partisan  machine  for  a 
nataonal  soul.    An  Opposition,  vigilant  for  the 
national  repute,  both  for  the  present  and  for  that 
future  m  which  tiie  historian  is  judge,  would 
have  compelled  the  Government  to  live  up  to  the 
quahties  of  its  soldiers  at  the  front.    But  the 
Opposition,  not  having  been  trained  in  tiie 
school  of  sovereignty,  was  as  defective  in  vision, 
as  lacking  in  courage,  and  as  tunid  in  leader- 
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riiip  as  the  Government.  It  assailed  the  SheU 
Committee  solely  on  the  ground  of  improprieties 
about  cash  which  were  exposed  in  the  manner  of 
the  police  court  rather  than  of  the  national 
forum.  Nothing  was  said  about  the  abdication 
of  self-government,  or  the  incapacity  of  the 
Cabinet  to  assert  itself  against  a  headstrong 
member. 

The  practised  observer  of  Parliamentarv 
temper  recognized  more  animation  of  the  par- 
tisan than  grief  of  the  patriot  in  the  assaults 
to  which  tha  Government  was  subjected. 

There  was  as  marked  a  lack  of  courage  and 
penetration  in  regard  to  four  other  matters  of 
special  interest  which  should  have  been  dis- 
cussed  in  Parliament,  but  of  which  nothing 
rememberable  was  heard.  The  first  was  the 
position  of  the  foreign-bom  in  Canada;  the  sec- 
ond was  the  relation  of  Canada  to  the  American 
attitude  to  the  war;  the  third  was  the  flouting 
of  Parliament  in  the  pledging  of  forces  for  the 
war;  the  fourth  was  the  question  of  Canadian 
participation  in  the  peace  negotiations. 

Assuming  that  the  population  on  the  out- 
break of  war  was  the  same  as  at  the  census  of 
1911— and  it  is  the  only  available  method  of 
comparison— there  were  898,820  people  of  Ger- 
man origin  in  Canada,  and  129,108  of  Austro- 
Hungarian  nativity  and  descent.  Those  of 
English-speaking  origin  totaUed  8,396,985; 
and  of  Prench   (ahnost  entirely  Canadien), 


"4       SOME  ONTASIO  RIDINGS 
%0H890     IW  every  ten  pew«,  <rf  BritU, 

-^«n*.i«*t.    ^  was  one  of  enemy  deriyation. 

and^  generations  of  the  CiSm-hmu 

S^  «»^?^««t  to  five  milHons  in  the  uSS 

»n«^m  and  ten  millions  in  the  United  Statoa 
fo  Ontario,  tte  most  British  of  aU  the  provW 
^re  were  86  Dominion  constituendTfo^ 

^^^7*'"  ?  r  *^  *  *»»^^<i  inhaWtani^,  of 

Geman  and  Austrian  origin,  divided  like  S: 

25  constituencies  beiWeen  1,000  and  2,000 

"      2,000  and  8,000 
8,000  and  4,000 
4,000  and  6,000 
5,000  and  6,000 
6,000  and  7,000 
7,000  and  8,000 
8,000  and  9,000 
11,000  and  12,000 
12,000  and  18,000 
26,000  and  26,000 

^d-between  one  and  two  thousand,  me 
*?h^  two  and  th«e  thousand;  oTbSw^ 
2^d  seven  thousand;  one  be^veen  tT^ 
^  thousand;  two  between  eleven  andl?^ 
a-onsMd;  one  between  thirteen  Jti^ 
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thouBand,  and  one  between  fourteen  and  flftepn 
thouaa^d. 

In  Saskatchewan  there  were  also  ten  constlt- 
uendes.  The  smallest  number  of  Germans  and 
Austrians  in  any  of  them  was  8,547  in  Prince 
Albert;  and  the  largest,  17,601  in  Mackenzie. 
Bttween  these  extremes  the  distribution  was: 
Assiniboia,  4,706;  Battleford,  8,801;  Hum- 
boldt, 11,870;  Moose  Jaw,  14,918;  Qu'Appelle, 
6,600;  Begina,  12,660;  Saltcoats,  10,464;  Sas- 
katoon, 17,402. 

Alberta  was  divided  into  seven  constit- 
uencies; and  the  range  of  inhabitants  of  enany 
origin  was  from  4,051  in  Madeod  to  16,449  in 
Victoria,  with  these  intermediate  totals:  Cal- 
gary, 5,848;  Edmonton,  7,674;  Red  Deer, 
9,658;  Strathcona,  9,558,  and  Victoria,  16,449. 
Only  two  of  seven  ridings  in  British  ColumWa 
each  held  less  than  a  thousand  Germans  and 
Austrians,  and  of  these  Nanaimo  was  «ily  88 
short  There  were  1,978  in  Comox-Atlin,  2,857 
in  New  Westminster,  8,684  in  Yale-Cariboo, 
4,158  in  Vancouver  and  5,167  in  Kootenay. 

In  okl  Ontario,  then,  fifty-two  out  of  eighty- 
one  constituencies  contained  at  least  a  thousand 
Germans  and  Austrians.  Between  Lake  Tan- 
i^ing,  on  the  Quebec  border,  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean  there  were  thirty-eight  Dominion  constitr 
uencies— four  in  Ontario,  ten  in  Manitoba,  ten 
to  Saskatchewan,  seven  in  Alberta  and  seven  in 
British  Columbia.    In  only  one— Victoria  dty 


U6     CERTAIN  RACIAL  MIXTURES 

wJ^aiT^r  ^™r*"  *!r  ^ «»»« Italy 

our  poggibie  enemiM.    Tkl.  .    ""  ''^ 

button  was:  NoT.l^aI^''"'*"^«l  ««»W- 
884,  Prince  Edw«.^S  Ti.'**^  Brunswick 

SlO^bertaa.iaCJr^riZ'col^^ 

Russians.  fadu,^'^  ^^' *!«"*«  68,689 

to  be  fomenters  of  BoKm^T.,""^ 
asserted  to  be  en.,,«T^^'  ^"™  """o  was 

though  Swede^  ^£  Z^^^  " 
In  that  event  this  secHon  !rf  «f^  ^''*"- 
mainly residaitin  ^  •  ^  **  Population, 
have  Kfn^*, Ji?*  P""^*  provinces,  would 
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With  such  a  racial  compodtion,  and  with  the 
wtalnty  of  a  kmg  and  world^ha'dne  war 

'^J^'t  *^r  ^^*«  ^  ^^^  whd 
un^rtood  the  elementary  condition  of  their 

^A  !S  tZ  ^P^'  ^«^  ^^  native-born, 
^  tte  native-bom,  should  be  regarded  as  a 

whidb  must  minimize  the  risk  that  they  would 

SST^^^u^/f  ^  ®"^^^  °'  <*«  country  to 
Ti?^^  <*fy]»ad  immigrated  in  quest  of  a  moi« 

nf  ^1".*  Sf' **^"^  *^y  ^^  ^0^  in  the  lands 
of  their  fathers. 

ITte  Germans  and  Austrians  in  the  United 
KingdOTi  were  in  a  vitaUy  different  situation 
from  their  kinsmen  in  Canada.  The  British 
Goyenmient  had  not  spent  a  part  of  its  revenues 
to  induce  them  to  leave  the  Continent  T^ey 
were  not  given  lands  to  induce  them  to  settte 
on  the  Thames  and  the  Clyde.  Nor  were  they 
told  that  transference  to  British  soil  would  give 

ttem  a  freer  citizenship  and  protect  them  from 
the  mffitansm  which  they  abhorred  where  they 
were  bom.  ^ 

Kbefwe  the  war  you  had  broken  bread  in  the 
housM  of  Gahdans,  Doukhobors  and  Finns  in 
tte  West,  and  had  discussed  their  future  with 
Scan^avians  who  are  the  best  of  settlers,  you 
will  know  that  they  wanted  to  become  Cana- 
<nans,  for  the  very  reasons  which  hpve  been 
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;;^^  «  l>od«y  eaafort  and  Ndal  self. 

to  ^triltr.?"'  «»»»'»nl«ted  their  Wth 
w^Jl^'"'''''^«"^«y-   Others  conwred 

»>w>Jy.    Their unremitlW lab<mr WMth«n^ 
^*t^^  In  futoeae  «f  light    Soffle,lS 

tftteir  Cld  Land  than  they  apprehended  of  (he 

O^jGovemmentB  had  given  no  worthy  in- 
■traction  in  dtiwnahip  to  these  neonk    t/JT. 

fww*  » that  railway  cars  miriit  be  filled  and 
ft«toteM«df,^idie,«.  ney^^S^ 
w^toly  incorporated  into  CanadiM  life  W  a 

CSSl^^*""  taw  Which  c^iSJ! 
*M  P^tidans  calling  thansdws  British  hiS 

S^JSStef^^  ItwasevidT^ 
taSSXfe'  «•»«>  »»ny  fester,  in  the 

wwlth  wisdom  and  foresight,  and  thTcM- 
•tmcMw  humanity  without  which  statoLw- 
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?^  ^?2"**  •  ^**^  '^^  Po"t*«  an  abomiiiA- 
tkm.  TUs  WM  w  clearly  gragped,  in  MOM 
^«rtw%  that,  before  war  was  deeland,  the 
Gawnineiit  was  urged  to  father  a  propaganda 

to  dbet  the  harmful  tendencies  which  slaa^ter 
was  bound  to  unloose,  among  them  and  among 

:nie  Prime  Minister  was  too  busy  to  consider 
such  a  matter.    The  appeal  was  carried  to  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  promised,  but  did 
not  perform.    In  Parliament,  where,  if  any- 
where, the  internal  condition  of  ihe  country 
should  have  been  debated  with  patriotic  courage 
and  political  insight,  nothing  was  said  about 
preserving  internal  harmony  from  whidi  in- 
jiration  could  be  drawn,  or  on  which  h&pe  for 
the  future  might  be  grounded.    If  the  Govern- 
ment failed  the  Opposition  should  not  have 
failed— not  His  Majesty's  Loyal  Opposition, 
which  could  have  given  intellectual  leadership 
to  the  country.    The  n^lect  to  recognise  the 
duty  to  the  foreign-bom  fathers  of  the  native- 
bom  had  its  sequel  in  the  War  Times  Election 
Act,  a  partisan  measure  whidi  put  a  premium 
on  disunion,  which  was  opposed  in  the  old- 
time  partisan  way,  and  which  has  raised  more 
devils  than  it  could  have  laid. 

It  is  futile  to  attack  men  because  they  could 
not  see,  however  much  they  may  be  blamed  be- 
cause they  would  not  listen.  Everybody  knows 
the  disadvantage  of  the  Opposition.   It  was  led 


MO      THE  PARALYSIS  OP  PEAK 

wwntwM  from  Oe  jnmriiiM  wbleh  wu  plaeMi 
m*r  •u.pWon  from  th.  fl»t  fey  thoJTS 

w.  Wrtf  dtelBjral.   If  ft  tpoto  ktodir  for  th. 

fJ-IVj-wte-Mp  fa  to  thow  who  wfll  le«l  tt 
*•  <5ov«nuiient  played  the  partfaan.  nobodr 
•be  wa.  compelled  to  follow  ItefeSiFW 
^md  good  men  to  the  place  whew  It  b 
tteir  paramount  dntjr  to  dechw  the  Truth  M 
thqr«elt  That  fear  wa.  the  fruit  of ^oS 
teSSS-  "HoWP'rtfaaaAipmafat.faed 
Z^fr"?  ■''*?«*''  •*«»»*  *•»  Canadian  Pai^ 
««aen^  f rom  Ite  begtantog.  had  been  AutS 
from  tte  Iron  fact,  of  national  life  and  death- 

^  ^^^i?^  T"^  "^«  commonwealth, 
can  be  wrou|*t  to  their  true  temper  and  riiape. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
NIW  WORLD  LBADIR8HIP  THAT  BAULKED 

Bigrtttiaff  that  tU  traateetUp  for  th*  AUied  eanae  ia  th* 

OAm  oodd  not  tpadc  to  tbt  BopubUo  in  tho  aoonit  of  Mwtb 
^?T*?irf*.*"  nn««Mipled  autoerwr  dflprivwl  ParUunent 
lif  r***  *»J»o»^  *»»•  wmy;  and  that  ParUamnit  toned 
a  blind  «9«  and  deaf  ear  to  propoMla  affeotinff  the  Mouroea  of 
Canada  and  her  ».ppMranoe  at  the  Feaoe  Oonfere^oe. 

The  andent  colonial  subordination  explains 
the  second  failure  on  the  high  political  side  of 
the  wax"— the  refusal  to  demonstrate  the  essen- 
tial dignities  of  Canada's  relationship  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  inabiUty  of  the  Opposi- 
tion to  originate  redemptive  action  through 
debate  in  the  Houses. 

No  power  on  earth,  as  the  Round  Table  con- 
cedes, can  now  stop  the  development  of  a 
Canadian  nationality  as  clearly  marked  and 
distinct  from  English  nationalism  as  it  is  from 
the  American  type,  and  with  an  individuality 
that  win  conform  increasingly  to  its  own  en- 
vironment The  environment  of  Canadian  nap 
tionality  is  North  American.  Its  mental  texture 
and  genius  will  differ  from  the  English  as 
definitely  as  the  flesh  and  wool  of  a  Southdown 
reared  at  Dover,  on  Lake  Erie,  differ  from  the 
flesh  and  wool  of  its  cousin  fed  on  the  Dover 
cliffs  tiiat  overlook  the  English  Channel 
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W2      BEPUBUCAN  LIKENESSES 

♦iu»-*wu   *^?  ,     "«  twvel  of  Canada  is  in 

■wimportwi&oiB  the  United  StatBi.   ThT!^ 
thecnmnqrof  the  United  State*  ™™°™  *» 

««wqoaIifledflianaiiyotfii»»A«.,,»Z«!^i  ^ 
Thto  was  ^pr^ended  1^  Canadfama  irim 

«J'?t7?'  ""PortMicB  Of  Anwrican  aoodwU  <» 
tte  Allied  ca«e  was  r«w«,hty  ^  SSSK 
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iBBoclaad.  The  rij^t  way  to  awiw  it  wi« 
not.  SimdzyaBiflsaries  from  Britain  appeand 
in  ih»  United  States  to  proclaim  the  juatke  of 
KMi«tance  to  Germany  and  Austria.  TlMywere 
not  eooq^icttously  suooessfuL  The  prevailing 
Enf  lidi  accent  does  not  enchant  the  American 
ear.  The  American  friend  of  the  Allies  found 
that  the  English  presentation  of  the  case  some- 
tfawfl  aided  more  pro-Germanism  than  it  hin- 
dered. The  propaganda  was  frowned  upon  1^ 
the  Foreign  Office^  and  withdrawn. 

Tha«  were  friends  of  the  Allies  in  the  United 
States  who  were  atoo  friends  of  Canada.  Some 
of  than,  before  the  war,  were  promoting  a  oele- 
hradon  of  the  hundred  years  of  peace  between 
the  Republic  and  the  Empire,  especially  witii 
rekition  to  Canada.  They  besought  the  Can*- 
dian  Government  to  send  speakers  into  their 
country  to  take  up  the  woric  whidi  the  EngUdi 
frem  EngUmd  could  not  adequate^  perform. 

The  Foreign  Office,  which  is  proverbially  ig- 
norant  of  tiie  Britannic  world,  had  decided  titat 
it  wa»  not  well  tm  Englishmen  to  present  the 
Ens^rii  C90e  to  the  American  people^  Where 
Engl&Omiai  had  failed  the  Foraign  Office  was 
quite  sore  Ganadians  could  not  succeed.  Thsie- 
fore  the  Canadian  6ov<ermnent  decided  that  it 
was  wA  desirable  to  arrange  to  present  the 
Canadian  case  to  the  Amnican  people.  When 
the  war  was  nearly  lour  yettra  dd  an  effort  was 
mads;  but  it  fdlowed  the  English  ennpaign, 
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wWdi  WM  appropriate  enough,  when  the  re- 
pubUc  had  entered  the  war,  and  the  W 
prejudicea  were  allayed. 

be^'^rSSf  ^^  "^u,^  r*^  PatrioticaUy  have 

m^t    K  the  Opposition  had  expoeed  the  «tu- 

S  ,S  SL^**^  ****  CanadianlT  unde^a 
bu^  because  the  Foreign  Office  candles  had 

^^^  """i^  ^  Government  would  have  been 
c^peUed  to  recognize  tiiat  the  friends  of 
Canada  in  New  York.Tyei^  better  judges  than 

Z  IrZ^f"^  «^«  to  be^d^ 
»e  Alhes  ty  Canada-the  Foreign  Office  which 
faiew  C«iada  chiefly  through  Canadian  oan- 

plaints  of  Its  lack  of  understanding  of  Britannic 
expMsion  Canada  was  the  natural  Trustee 
for  tiie  Alhed  Cause  on  tiiis  continait  Her 
Go^wimenl^  not  having  been  accustomed  to 
deal  with  the  ultimate  facto  of  poKtical  life 
turned  aside  from  the  duty.  For  the  same 
reaso^the  Opposition  did  not  turn  the  Govem- 
m«it  to  the  duty. 

It  is  diaracteristic  of  a  democracy  which,  to 
jMe  the  Round  Table  once  more,  has  not 
developed  to  the  f uU  ite  capacity  for  gov- 
famtoit,  that  it  permits  the  most  astound- 
insr  exercise  of  autocraqr  in  spheres  where 
democracy  should  be  most  zealously  asserted. 
A  monumental  example  of  this  was  furnished 
in  the  Mventeenth  month  of  the  war.  The 
veiy  telisman  of  the  British  constitutional 
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defence  against  mUitary  autocracy  is  the 
military  provision  enshrined  in  the  statutes 
of  the  Glorious  Revolution,  which  is  celebrated 
with  undiminished  fervour  by  Canadians  on 
every  twelfth  of  July,  In  time  of  peace  there  is 
no  standing  British  army,  because  a  bill  author- 
izing the  army's  maintenance  must  be  brought 
to  Parliament  every  year.  Only  Parliament,  in 
regular  session,  can  increase  the  military  forces 
of  the  Crown  by  a  single  drummer. 

The  monarch's  irresponsibility  was  curbed 
Iqr  limiting  the  monetary  provision  for  himself 
to  a  yearly  grant  Military  impotence  against 
his  people  was  secured  by  a  similar  limita- 
tion. Never,  since  the  Stuarts  were  driven 
tram  the  throne,  was  an  army  raised  in  the 
British  Empire,  or  increase  of  it  directed,  except 
1^  the  immediate  authority  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment—until it  was  done  in  Canada.  It  was  done 
at  Ottawa  without  a  resulting  murmur  in  Par- 
liament that  the  citizenry  could  hear. 

When  Parliament  rose  at  Easter,  1915,  after 
the  second  war  session,  authority  had  been 
given  to  increase  the  army  to  150,000  men. 
That  was  so  enormously  in  excess  of  anything 
that  had  ever  been  dreamed  by  statesmen  before 
the  war,  that,  despite  the  extraordinary  powers 
conferred  on  the  Cabinet  by  the  War  Measures 
Act,  it  would  have  been  thought  that  Parlia- 
ment would  certainly  be  called  together  to 
authorize,  rather  than  to  ratify,  any  further 
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«d  membMB  of  the  G<wmmeiiti  vWtfai 
no  need  to  teU  ParKunent  the  facto  befnv  Ito 

"»Oe'o>wtl»  authorised  army  was  incremed 
ft™  1M,000  to  260,000.   ThataTKS^ 

Swf^S^**  "**  '«»*™'  unlimited  par. 

SS.«  ^'?' "'«''««'«  novel  «.  of  tte 
Conrtitntioii  to  decree  that  because  a  member^ 
Parhament  might  disagree  with  tiTSw^ 
m^rt,  he  should  be  given  no  opport^,y  fc^" 

Vt^^f:"^  ^  constitutionals 
^o»tohlm^tte  guardian  of  his  constitwmte' 

^^  .?**  ^  *•»  quarter  of  a  mffllon 
TOW  put  through,  under  cover  of  the^i. 
Measures  Act;  and  recruiting  was  mtoL^ 
In^hastened.  •"«  *»»  cpraespmid- 

ab^tM^^*!'!?^*^'''"^-'"'"*"* 
about  80,000  short  Pariiament  had  been  sum- 
mo^  for  the  twelfft  of  January.  ^  W 

VMM  auawnty,  announced  that  Oe  Canadian 
army  would  thenceforth  be  600,000  mTH 
the  country  fdt  tiat  it  had  been  comiSSi^ 
yond  possibility  of  revision.         ™°'™*«*  »»■ 

sciwdv'ZL'^-  ?*^*^  <rf  Uie  set  w»i 
■ewwiy  more  astonishing  Uian  the  silence  with 
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w^  tiM  Opposition  accepted  tiie  affront  to 
PMiiament    In  ten  weeks  the  army  had  been 
more  than  treWed,  without  a  word  being  said  to 
Pariianient   The  magnitude  of  the  coup  is  par- 
tially realised  hy  those  who  know  what  it  is  to 
elect-a  sovereign  Parliament,  when  they  ask 
thanselves   what   would   have   happe^   in 
Britain,  if  Mr.  Asquith,  who  was  then  PrinK 
Minister,  in  a  personal  announcemait,  on  the 
eve  of  the  assembling  of  ParHament,had  tddthe 
British  taxpayer  that  he  had  p '  «d  two  milUons 
of  soldiers  to  the  army.    Wh     «vould  occur  in 
tte  United  States  if  the  PreBident  (who  has 
larger  nowen  than  any  British  numaich  has 
been  pennitted  to  exerdse  since  the  Bevolution), 
on  his  own  initiative^  and  twelve  days  before 
Congress  was  to  convene,  had  'undertaken  to 
levy  four  minion  men  for  an  arm>  iv^hieh  would 
be  ctnnmanded  in  the  field  by  a  goieral  selected 
ai^  appointed  hy  some  other  government  than 
that  of  tiie  United  States? 

There  was  murmuring  among  Government 
supporters;  but  the  discipline  of  parttoanship 
triumphed  over  Parliamentaiy  responsibility. 
On  the  Opposition  side  there  was  a  Jjaralysis 
of  the  danocratic  nerve,  by  the  continual  fear 

of  what  would  be  said  if  the  French  made  a  fuss 
-—a,  tribute  to  the  domination  of  sectionalism, 

and  the  bedevilling  of  national  solidarity  ^ddch 
cannot  be  avoided  when  the  major  functions  of 
nationality  are  atrophied. 
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«Ua  8™if  ^•°*^  '"'*«<»»  %  the  col- 
J^ttat  their  pawiBoimt  duly  ia  to  secu« 

^JLV^  «»*«d  being  secX/S 
thl  .  Sf  *^  P"«»*etivB  yotos,  which  for 
S™  «"  «»  "Ittoato  facts  of  pdiUaTltf" 

S^  Ifvi^  "^  oonstitueacies  entirely 
wp»Me  thc^  knew  many  elector.,  and  had 

One  of  these,  who  bears  a  very  gmt  Enslish 
name,  and  who  had  been  severS  ^  Sp«v 
l>amenti  was  at  the  Speaker's  reoepto.  at  S ' 
^«fa«  of  tte  session  of  1916.  Cm^ 
"J,f"^,had  just  been  brfghted.  andro^ 
with  his  wife  in  the  throng.  ^^ 

Jl^  1»  th"t  with  Sii-  Thomas  Whiter 
"»to^  mmber  with  the  historic  name 
La^  White,"  answered  Us  fHend. 

..  tJj  ?°*  "'    '•P"*^  <*e  ParBamentarian 
Did  she  get  a  titie.  too?"  ««"«ian. 

„/1f  ^f  °  '°™''*'"'  "'«'  *»  invindWe  in  one 
1*!  ^  """ties  of  the  western  peniSZ 
"Patiatmg  on  the  retotive  merite  rf^^ 
went  in  Canada  and  the  United  Stet^" 
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MJtoniriied  to  learn  that  members  of  the  CaWnet 
may  not  sit  in  either  House  of  Oongiess,  and 
may  hold  their  offices  regardless  of  Conffret»- 
aional  confidence. 

A  Cabinet  Minister,  who  was  believed  to  be 
the  most  powerful  man  in  his  parly,  was  read- 
ily a  letter  from  a  British  Cabinet  Minister, 
which  one  of  his  officials  had  included  in  a 
departmental  report 

"Have  you  got  this  right?"  he  asked.  "John 
Bums  isn't  a  *  Right  Honourable,'  is  he?" 

ITiese  trivial  things  are  merely  so  many  iCua- 
trations  of  what  accompanies  a  political  life 
which  has  become  tremendously  intense  in  its 
loc^  pulling  and  hauling  because  it  has  been 
witiiout  training  in  the  ampler  r^on  of  sov- 
eiJM^ty.  They  are  inseparable  fitjm  a  system 
which  encourages  politicians  to  promise  at  home 

J^t  thqr  know  can  never  be  fulfilled  at  Ottawa, 
because  their  main  concern  is  holding  jobs,  and 
th^  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  (3ov- 
enmient's  main  concern  is  to  see  that  there  are 
jobs  to  hold. 

And  so  it  has  been  a  rarity  to  hear  from  the 
Government  side  critical  discussion  of  large 
affairs.  Proniers  return  from  Imperial  Con- 
ferences, in'which  efforts  are  made  to  mortgage 
the  future  of  Canada,  but  there  is  Httle  or  no 
illuminative  debate  of  the  affairs  they  have 
handled  there.  London  is  the  place  of  Decision 
even  in  lawsuits  which  plaintiff  or  defendMit 
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wwd  in  iuch  tiiingg  as  the  incwMe  of  sBiiat^ 

and  the  «teiiri<m  of  ftttMttnoitw  ttfe  ^ 
m««be«ofP«rito«^^ 

]JJ«t  it^  own  semnte  do  in  Londcm.  'Sdw 
nottoreaaonwhy;  thdwhuttosay^Ayl  Ayr 

inrV^  *^  "T  *^  "^^^^  "^  P«»»-«akinf 
Igr^nada  was  discuoed  in  aundiy  placed 
iwt  whew  it  should  havB  been.  Tlieiefamoili 
eludcteticm  of  the  Donrtniona'  nUition  to  this 
mort  ^tal  ooncern  in  the  eieellent  qnarteriJea 

^«ieRoi,^TablethaninaUlJ«vohmie.ctfthe 
CMia^BJnsarA  It  waa  given  out  in  Lon- 
om  that  when  the  time  for  maUnff  peace 

•wived  the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  woiSdbe 
consulted,  "  if  possiWe,  personaUy/^ 

Never  had  a  oountiy  which  raised  hundreds 

of  thousands  of  soldiers  been  told  that  when  its 
BamAeeB  came  to  be  implemented  amoQff  the 
nations,  it  would  have  a  secondary  n^Ksenta- 
ti<m  at  the  settlement  The  question  was  nwrar 
deliberated  in.  the  House  of  ConmMMis.  When 
an  effort  was  made  to  bring  it  home  to  the 

national  consdousness,  it  was  objected  that  such 
ttings  could  not  be  discussed  while  Mood  was 

being  shed.  But  if  it  was  proper  for  London  to 
say  that  there  would  be  "  consultation,"  and  if 
It  was  permissible  for  publidstB  there  to  write 
^ut  it,  was  it  not  proper  for  Ottawa  to  say 
what  it  thought  about  the  "  concession?"  • 
About  the  time  London  was  saying  "  If  poa- 
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•tbte**  to  CMl«dl^  London  wu  nylng  «Caw 
tyn^'^toRoimiania.  Article  giz  of  the  aeerat 
toetjr  under  wbieh  Roumania  Joined  the  Affies 
profidid  OMdally  for  Roumanians  appearance 
at  the  Pteee  Oonference,  in  the  full  panoply  of 
national  fovereignty. 

hk  I^aidon,  and  in  the  voluminout  pages  of 
the  Round  TaUe,  various  coroUories  of  peace 
were  also  diseussed.  At  home  Canadians  were 
supposed  to  be  so  absorbed  in  the  fighting  four 
thousand  miles  fhim  the  heart  of  their  country, 
that  ito  consequences  to  themselyes  could  anfy 
be  ilttini^  canvassed  hy  men  who  wew  not 
Canadians^  and  who  were  ahnost  within  hear^ 
ing  of  the  guns.  Even  when  two  Canadians 
attended  the  Economic  Conference  ci  the  Allies 
-r<ne  of  them  was  the  Minister  of  C(nnm»ce— 
^ere  was  no  Parliamentary  exposition  of  what 
had  been  said  and  done  in  the  Csnadian  name. 

Elaborate  plans  were  mooted  in  En^^d  for 
the  withdrawal  of  Canadian  natural  resources 
from  Canadian  control,  so  tliat  future  wars  in 
Eun^e  might  be  m<ne  ^teiently  conducted. 
Tbe  Canadian  Parliament  took  no  notice  of 
such  revohztionaiy  propositions,  to  support  of 
^K^ch,  for  all  it  knew,  ito  creatures  mi^^t  have 
commlttedit 

Some  consequences  of  war  must  be  pre- 
empted whUe  the  war  proceedsy  if  the  maximum 
of  self-respect  is  to  be  preserved.  Bismarck 
l»ree!|^t8ted  ii»  Franco-Prussian  war  to  make 
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man  Emptnr,  at  VeiMiUH,  ««  ««- 

miLr"*^.!  *•  C«»«««  Union  Ctown. 
«Mot  ha.  «M  ttat  ntaely  per  c«t  of  poBHcal 
S?  w?^  *"  *• '"^"y  to  mate  ritaattm. 

WW  tho  OppodUon  fa  Jnat  a.  powMfBlMlte 
vtactof  arttenlation  than  tlw  GovMnBent.  it 

»,?«J^n^?"  ^  diKn«*W  wlmt  th. 
podUon  of  Cuiada  rt  the  peace  would  !»,  and 
Iww  the  reeouwe.  of  Canada  should  be  Imneri. 
«*- pooH  the  Oppodtion  h»!  p«po^  ,  JSo- 

^n^jdawHJd  tal»  a  ptaee  commen«««te  wift 
Sll^ of  tteCanadian .ddieiT,  and con- 
««MU.  to  tte  Cwadian  Ie«de»hlp  of  the 

ll^fT^'^^  ^  "vinjr  ite  own  democ- 

JZ;,^^lr  ""'i"*  *»»*"'  »*  «««<««> 

»»»««  would  ever  be  snnendeied  to  any 
Mthc^ty  not  exdoaiTely  nqmndble  to  tte 
Canadian  pe(*le,  the  Government  would  not 
have  dwed  to  Mk  its  supporten.  to  vote  it  down. 
It  wonW  have  teied  to  ward  off  CTitieiam  by  an 
order^uMoundl    Word  would  have  been  sent 
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tetttAm#dGavtnmitntitliatC»ii*d»  (Uvbm 

Wwnty  in  thdr  behalf)  would  a^Mar  at  the 
Fiaee  Conferenoe  as  a  nation  that  had  won  ite 
y»»  «no  we  ahould  have  been  apand  the 

W^«  there  is  no  virion  Oppodtions  ftomWe. 
W^  there  is  no  courage  Oppositions  fall— 
•nd  fsil  to  convince  the  nation  that  there  is  an 
alternative  Government  worthy  of  the  tremend- 
ous times. 

One  who  was  in  the  Cabinet  when  the  war 
began  has  confessed  that  it  was  a  capital  blun- 
der not  to  form  then  a  Union  Administration. 
A  Pariiamentarian  who  held  responsible  oiBce 
•fter  he  had  seen  the  war  at  dose  range,  has 
actoltted  that  it  was  an  egregious  mistake  to 
aw  the  Opposition  to  extend  the  life  of  Parlia- 
m«it  without  inviting  it  to  share  the  respond- 
Mlity  for  administration.  Every  suggestion 
tor  organic  unity  that  was  made  privately  in 

«™m«ntary  drdes,  in  the  press,  or  at  pubUc 
»««™«8,  was  disregarded,  until  conscription 
was  inevitable.  Why?  Because  tiie  old  par- 
tteanship  was  stronger  in  its  trenches  tiian  tiie 

new  patriotism  was  in  its  temples,  and  because, 
in  relation  to  the  sentiment  that  was  growing 
among  tiie  people  agdnst  tiie  game  tiiat  was 
being  played  tiiere,  Ottawa  had  become  a  vast 
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Will  uMA  Awnijrfdon  tjmirt  mwttttwl 
On^  iloM  of  Btltiih  eooiilriit  2teJS 

«W»yW  <tf  tiM  WW  Witil  tilt  HUM  Mrtr 

If  f ofmal  dedarati(M  of  war  agiiiiii  Qm- 

SSf^J!i!r"^^  tf  the  control  «rf  tilt 
ttfii  of  IniBdndt  of  tbontaiidi  of  Canadiaai 

iniSL^""?!^,  ***•  Cttudfam  Piffifanittt 
at  finetlr  at  eontnl  of  tht  Ihpw  of  thtlr  etttent 
J" ''■■•^  ^  PteMaawntt  of  Britain  a»d  of 

^»M  Ottww.  ^  cataalty  littai  w«« 
pewfnr  Jn,  timid  not  iMwt  boon  penltttd  in. 
OmiM  tilt  Qadbte  dtoatioB  iHift  btcomt  wiMi 

M«W  bttn  toBdlfltd  Iqr  pladnf  «wctlOT 
•^  In  Qutbtc  iqwn  tbt  riwuMtit  that  WW 
mort  qualified  to  cany  itr  The  only  wiw  to  do 
^  was  to  haf«  a  Union  Gavemmeat  at  tiit 
wne  it  wat  flnt  urged  upcm  the  paity  CtofWTv. 
awnt  It  waa  not  done  beeanat  then  had  for 
to  many  decades  been  only  a  partial  emdte  of 
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toto  Ftellaiiiint,  and  tht  pot«tlaIitl« 
MIfMWit  onmij^  to  the  N«w  Worid  had  bMB 
^"^iM^  mkmfipnciaM,  The  imitid  dtwlop- 
»tBt  WM  boimd  td  diq>Iay  itielf  mn  whm  a 
Unioii  Govtrameiit  did  oome  into  beinc.  m  w 
■haB  prawnt^  aat. 


CHAPTEB  X 

AUTOCSACY'S  FOOL  TUESDAY 

JSfe^Sf'SL?*"**^*^*"^  of  War  GkmnuDnli  that 
-— -Wjfanar  for  DemoenuQr,  meh  m  denying  PaSiSS 

wMch  IS  inevitable  where  knowleOge,  capad^ 
^^^^'^PwwiWlity  are  undeivexerdaed,  is  n^ 
whoUy  imputable  to  the  party  lyrtem.  Parties 
respond  to  their  environm«it  The  leader 
who  insisto  on  travelling  far  ahead  of  his  fol- 
io^ soon  oeasea  to  lead,  unkss  he  combines 
a  wiswd's  genius  it  statesmanship  with  an 
apostle's  fervour  in  propaganda. 

TlM  party  spirit,  chief^  nourished  on  the 
hmkB  of  prsfermeit^  will  intensify  its  narrow- 
Mttso  long  as  nothing  happens  to  cleanse  it  so 
Miyflre.  The  pettier  the  iMues  on  which  it  is 
25  *™  "*®'*  ^J  ite  devotees  try  to  maintain 
their  position  by  charging  opponente  with  aD 
manner  of  improprietieB,  and  1^  intimidating 
friends  with  the  penalties  of  ostracism  if  they 
^^re  to  exhibit  an  indepen^noe  of  mind 
i^tiiin  the  party  councils,  and  to  disclose  an 

originality  of  expressiwi  in  the  public  arena. 
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Far  one  to  critidfle  a  party  which  he  has  been 
known  to  support  on  a  special  issue  has  long 
been  an  unpardonable  sin.  Those  who  caU  most 
pioudy  for  political  independence  are  often 
foremost  in  spreading  distrust  of  men  who  are 
bold  raough  to  walk  alone.  They  cannot  beHeve 
that  their  country  produces  citizens  who  are 

courageous  enough  to  be  unpopular  because  they 
haw  some  capacity  to  foresee,  and  therefore 
*ctoe  .hat  thor  know  to  be  true.    To  say 

Ditto  to  the  party  leader,  if  he  is  in  office, 
or  ^  once  in  office,  is  the  high  sign  of  poUtical 
fldelily.  Those  who  leave  him  are  traitors,  and 
can  never  really  have  been  anything  else. 

The  more  evidentiy  a  man  sacrifices  the 
awuranoe  of  partisan  pr«5)erity,  the  more  cer- 
tain  is  it  that  some  dark,  selfish  and  perilous 
oMgniB  in  the  back  of  his  head.  Thereisnone 
ripiteous,  no  not  one.  Service  of  his  country 
^mot  make  a  CMnpelling  appeal  to  anybody 
who  has  ability  enough  to  earn  five  thousand  a 
ywr  in  business.  Find  a  man  who  has  produced 
poatical  results,  in  the  spirit  of  service,  and 

who  has  given  years  to  studying  the  road  to  his 
country's  progress,  and  you  have  found  one  who 
deserves  only  to  be  revfled.  Nobody  is  wiUing 
to  Uve  for  the  State—in  Canada. 

*^0h!  for  a  Llpyd  George  P  cry  the  abhorrers 
«  PoUtics,"  who  would  not  expresG  an  unpop- 
"*«•  opinion  if  they  feared  it  would  cost  them 
»  rNi  mmi'ft  snile  or  a  poor  man's  custom.   If 


*.^"**  ""^*~**  *■>-»♦»■'»«»'»»  ^  *-^  *"*■'*«'••■•»••• 
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»M         'ATE  OF  BASING  IIBN 
•  ■tatMnan  were  to  apnear  <«  ti«»i  o 
Vffma.  attMkfa»  S^S^i^**^ 
*>rtw to »w «n3A:*M     ^™m»  order,  and 

*T^™5  they  wonM  can  him  a  damSJ^ 
and  coosicn  Mm.  vitlumt  kll^i  f^aoga*, 

"hen  a  Sw^**l??  «»^  «*  «  4v 

•atofitfwhimaett         '«  what  he  can  get 

P<dJfc  awSsTttTfl^  "»^*^  <*  hotter 

to«  been  eonmion  to  in1»rton,^i?!? 
Jy  "<»>e^  the  dbaUHttes  S^TL  J****^ 
•*«»»  they  cmb^^^J^^  "udenrtood 

«  Onion  Gi^!ltr^  *^  '""^  *» 
Govwnment  '^"'"••'"•h^-lXtfly 
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bft  pwca^UB,  but  nobody  nominates  ite  suis 
CMBor.  Though  there  Is  much  unreet  in  the 
tend,  no  trumpet  wakes  the  vale;  no  beacon 
flares^oo  tile  hilL  How  can  tiie  Goyemment 
be  wwtiii^y  superseded  if  there  is  a  helpless  mis- 
«n«»rtM«iing  of  its  aihnent?  If  Parliament, 
ary  democrM^  has  beonne  anaemic  it  must 
find  sometiiing  to  invigorate  tiie  blood,  before 
it  embarks  on  a  poliqr  of  decapitating  its 
awvante  who  are  doing  tiieir  best,  however 
ciumsuty. 

I^  suggestions  of  base  impropriety  in  the 
ftnmation  of  the  Union  Government  be  dis- 
mwed  as  unworthy  of  tiie  crisis  ^^lich  brou^t 
it  forth.  It  isn't  wortii  while  to  play  tiie  silly 
wdgame  of  professing  that  everything  that  is 
dOTO  witii  which  you  disagree  is  wickedly 
^»»d;  and  tiiat  whatever  happens  on  your 

ttderf tiie  fence  is  dictated  Iqr  tiie  toftlest  self . 
Mcniiet.    There  was  a  natiimal  crisis.    If  it 

was  n^  magnificent^  met  it  stffl  may  have  been 
wffleBtiy  faced.    To  give  credit  for  so  mudi 

Wi»  in  otiiers  is  to  preserve  one's  own  honesty, 
wfaidik  good  policy. 

Sir  Bobert  Borden  never  could  be  an  imw^ 
ing  party  <»  national  leader.  He  has  Uttie  poll- 
wal  instinet  He  lada  tiie  imaginaticm  and 
gow  whfoh  lift  men  to  their  own  best  heights. 
He^aeitfaer  swift  in  emoeption  nor  decisive  in 
exeeutiim..  He  would  adorn  the  Bench;  he 
Fuides.tiie  CoundL    When  he  does  iriiat  he 


::^*iztit- 


1*0    m  EOBEBT  BbBDEN^  BOLE 
«»*er.  when nif^*fMb«»fttoe Ufa. 

♦•^  with  uTdB^h.'**' '•»»«»• 

'»«to retire.    ^SIS^-    HewMwiU- 

joined  MnT^y'^^Vi.^i?  to  thws  who 

aan  to  "^?Se^dSS^ir-fS!!r 
feared  thev  w&^  aZ^TSt^    ^^*  ^  **«» 

t  '-'^sir'^sa'^,::?^ 

"««.•  MditiedeeStori^^*"*  *^ 
•oing  over  ae  tT^  SJ?S  *^  "*«*  «»• 

ho  fa  out  of  his  dMtt     r^^*™'*"h«i 

"jfk^,  hi,  vigoXm^  ju::^  ^'.."r 

«on.    The  wowt  pereenZ^iT^  "■  ■"**"■ 
thV  were  «nd«K^!S^'!j^  ""^ 


*-%•  1^ •  **»»,^  *», 
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ported  the  change  to  a  Union  Government 
They  believed  that,  whatever  else  was  risked, 
the  hidebound  devotion  to  the  old  partisanship 
must  be  overthrown,  if  Canadians  in  Canada 
were  to  serve  the  State  as  honourably  as  it  was 
being  served  l^  Canadians  in  Flanders. 

The  Borden  Government  had  failed,  as  it  was 
bound  to  f  aa  The  new  Government  could  only 
succeed  through  the  refreshing  strength  that 
came  into  it  The  essential  requirement  of  the 
New  Phase  was  that  leaders  should  be  evolved 
who  would  know  how  to  magnify  democracy 
here  while  their  fellow  citizens  were  dying  for 
democracgr  yonder.  If  there  has  been  a  second 
failure,  which  much  good  work  cannot  conceal, 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  find  out  why. 

The  Union  Government  was  formed  on  the 
thirteenth  of  October,  1917.  ParHament  had  ex- 
pired a  few  days  before,  by  the  effluxion  of  time. 
Of  the  eight  Liberal  monbers  of  the  re-built 
Cabinet,  only  two  had  experience  of  the  House 
of  Commons— Mr.  Carvell  and  Mr.  Madean. 
Three  had  been  in  provincial  legislatures— Mr. 
Sifton,  Mr.  Caldpr,  and  Mr.  RoweU.  Three 
were  strangera  to  public  life— General  Mew- 
bum,  Mr.  Crerar,  and  Mr.  Ballantyne. 

The  surviving  members  of  the  Conservative 

Government  had  been  accustomed  to  exereising 

a  virtual  Cabinet  autocracy  over  Parliament 

For  three  years  they  had  violated  the  primary 

right  of  constituencies  to  be  represented  in  Par- 
u 


U>    DENIAL  OF  REmsENTATION 
*^Mt-    *o»  than  htwrty -rt«  h,  th- n 

only  vwamdai  fa«L  n      J"  *»»  JW«  the 

">«ntaiT  cheek  »•.  .T~i       "•"'••  ParMa. 

ii«Jrf.J_Lxu^"*™**'-    '^e    situation    ma 
J^^^theut  a  pr^  ^  the^^C 

^c«M,  could  have  induced  bSX^^ 
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Was  it  Burprisiiig  that  a  Government,  inherit- 
5*11?^  *n  ««npl«,  boldly  emulated  it,  espe- 
cij%  whra  it  found  the  new  Parliament  as  sub- 
mJBilve  to  its  own  creatures  as  the  old  had  been? 
T^  TMon  came  into  power  in  early 'October. 
The  write  for  the  general  election  were  not 
returaable  tin  early  March.  For  five  months, 
^efore  the  Cabinet  could  receive  no  visit 
nwn  a  legally  elected  member  of  the  Rovae  <rf 
Commons.  It  seemed  to  forget  that  there  would 
be  a  House  of  Commons.  Ite  unexampled  sup- 
port in  the  press  offered  it  scarcely  an  admoni- 
toy  word.  It  was  tempted  to  regard  itself  as 
Chanticleer  who  roused  the  sun. 

Ministers  who  had  never  exercised  more 
autiHwify  than  belonged  to  the  service  of  cUente 
and  the  direction  of  dorks,  found  themselves 
at  an  altitude  of  power  which  m^ht  have  dis- 
arranged  more  seasoned  heads.  When  they 
wanted  to  do  something  for  which  the  statutes 
afforded  no  warrant,  they  made  a  stetute  of 
their  own  hy  requesting  the  Govemo^General 
to  8^  an  ordep-in-coundl.  Zealous  for  the 
war,  ibey  wished  to  marshal  more  effectively 
than  had  hitherto  been  done,  the  forces  of  volun- 
tary  devotion  to  it  So  they  summoned  several 
unofficial  Parliamente  to  Ottawa.  Labour  men 
and  organized  women  were  taken  into  open 
counsel;  their  advice  soUdted,  their  co-opera- 
tion accepted,  and  news  of  their  deliberations 
published 


"«  THE  NEW  CONTROL 

«!».«  J  .  appointed  for  life  to  difldiMnm  . 
^  dn^  th««,h  the  S«.te.  S^nJ 
™«ro  that  any  of  thtwn  nn»..<..t^<r^ 

Thoin  ^oTjLr^^'^  '**  consultation. 

Anta!»e»«J»!3»v  ?•'''''"  wpwsentatifii. 
WMT^fr^^** '''"***'•«*  on.  There 
waj^fato^  «'"'««*  to  the  eountiynS 

•S^1^'*^'^'*^''««d'rith  • 
«fM  nnta  an  ^^^ZZi^J^ 

««-n»«l«tion  to  itoelf.  b^SS'tSe^^JL: 
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that  the  Cabinet  did  not  think  It  worth  while  to 
notice  the  duttfee  that  had  been  made.  Ae  a 
witty  correepondent  of  a  paper  supporting  the 
Gkwemment  eaid,  "The  accused  Minister  has 
iteded, '  On  the  advice  of  counsel  I  reserve  my 
defence.' "  He  seemed  unconcerned  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  own  honour. 

Tai  days  later  there  were  serious  riots  Jn  the 
dty  of  Quebec.  Military  suppression  was  util- 
ised. Machine-guns  were  set  up  in  a  British  dty 
for  use  against  the  populace.  Agroupofmem- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  exercised  their 
right  to  demand  a  discussion  of  the  riots.  They 
were  asked  to  defer  the  motion  for  a  day.  A 
f^  moments  before  the  debate  began  the  Prime 
Minister  produced  an  ordeivin-coundl  intended 
to  deter  the  House  from  using  ite  privilege. 

"We  have  dealt  with  this  matter,"  said  the 
Cabinet,  in  effect,  «and  why  should  the  House 
of  Commooa  bother  with  it?"  The  order  broke 
the  taUe  of  the  andeht  law,  and  transferred 
to  commanding  oBken  everywhere  the  rig^t 
which  for  centuries  had  been  vested  in  the  dvil 
power,  of  determining  when  armed  suppression 
of  a  popular  disorder  was  desirable. 

froBL  time  to  time  there  were  kindred  mani- 
festations of  the  New  Control  An  order-in- 
coundl  was  passed,  under  the  nose  of  Parlia- 
ment, creating  new  offences  and  adding  unusual 
punishmente  to  the  criminal  code  for  such  short- 
comings as  failing  to  registei*  particulars  of 


"•WOUTINO  m  PROVINCES 

■art  not  n^kmT^^^T'**  ***  ^^ 
««.  irtU^^!^2SS2^^7»tt««toan«It.. 
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Tte  Gmian  oBnmiy  of  the  twmty-flnt  of 
Maidi,  with  its  diiMtrouf  — «pitnftt,  dtter^ 
mbmd  tht  Gtovunmitiit  upon  draitie  meMarM 
to  oftrtake  tho  tlow  operation  of  the  Military 
Strvice  Aet  It  was  propoaed  to  canoe!  fxfmp- 
tiona  that  had  been  guaranteed  aa  a  means  of 
winning  the  election  four  months  pnriously, 
and  beginning  with  the  dass  which  included 
the  largest  number  of  farm  woricers.  A  secret 
session  of  both  Houses  was  decided  on  to  ensure 
sanction  of  the  order-in-coundl  with  'jrtiich  it 
was  intended  to  revoke  the  King's  certificates. 
The  manner  of  aooompliddng  this  design  con- 
stituted one  of  the  stnmgest  episodes  in  British 
Parliamentary  history. 

The  Hun  had  been  thundering  at  the  inner 

gate  for  three  appaUing  w.^eks  when  the  CaW- 

net»  <m  Saturday,  April  the  fifteenth,  decided  to 

call  the  joint,  secret  session  on  the  folkywing 

Wednesday.    In  view  of  the  emergency  it  was 

to  be  expected  that  the  Government  would  have 

iostently  aseertained  how  many  legislators 

were  in  the  capital,  and  how  many  could  be 

brought  in,  by  telegraph,  for  a  Monday  sitting. 

But  Wednesday  was  fijoed,  for  reasons  which 

events  were  to  disclose.    It  was  as  if  one  should 

come  running  to  you,  saying,  "  I  passed  your 

house  this  morning,  and  saw  an  awful  tragedy 

happening  inside.    Ill  tell  you  alUbout  it  next 
week." 

The  Houses  had  never  before  deliberated 


a-W  <tf  MiSS  ^^"lf^*J?«  <*  the 
•w  brtlnd^' **"* '^  ««"»  Wt  for 

and  the  eapd^i^Lj?^^''  «'  ««  PodUon 

tbe'^t'.:^,„"^P^i^ -"ay  before 
M  Pool  TiSSy    A  ^*?*  *•  wmembewd 
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tact  tiurt^  imn  no  puraHeb  mmt  iu  th* 
ryatod  follit,  with  whkh  the  Frtnch  Court 

«tf^^i«rchy  as  the  coUen^rn,  of  the  National 

At  eleven  o'clock  the.**  v  .a  a  liovc rnment 

'^f^lS*  ^*  ^*"  ^'^^''  ^='  f^^'-^i'  th^  mea- 
■ure  to  niiich  it  wafi  hop- i  tho  nx  etin?  ,  Gov- 
ernment and  OppcHitioD  srrpr,..,,  ^^jd 
aaemt  on  the  morrow.  L'  a  Moro  provocative 
dijltenge  could  have  been  ti.rown  ^o  the  Oppo- 
tition,  no  member  of  the  Gov»mnei*t  was  fertile 
enough  to  conceive  it 

fJ^A  ^u  ^  *J*®  *'*«'"^^n  the  Opposition 

w^tion  l^  the  Prime  Minister,  the  effect  of 
^  w  to  abolish  that  supremaqr  of  the 

«^J!L^?**°^  '^'  **»  Inviolability  of 
wWch  SJ»akfir  Lenthall  defied  KinK  Charlk  in 
tt«  most  memorable  scene  in  Parliamentary 
histoiy  when  he  refused  to  answer  the  Kin/, 
wylng,  "1  have  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  a  to^e 
to  qieak,  except  as  this  House  shall  command 
me. 

The  Canadian  Speaker  was  to  be  given  un- 
checked authority  to  expunge  from  the  record 
any  speech  which  did  not  please  him;  and,  in 
order  t»  prevent  the  pubUc  from  learning  what 
might  have  been  said  against  the  Government 
the  prece  censor  was  set  over  the  Commons-the 
censor  being  none  other  than  the  Gentleman 


160-       ATTACK  ON  THE  PRfiSS 

E^.^iL'^l.T*''*^  *^^'»«  it  that  Hit 

d«*«  offeiiriv«  <m  tlMj  privilege  <rf  the  House 

g^Common^  «t  a  more  inopportune  timeL  had 

b«mpU«ined,themoetinf^ 

ttamentaiy  freedom  could  not  have  devised  it 

Wme  Mtoister  to  receive  the  order-in-coundl 

wait  .!;^^k!T^u*^  ^  «*"^  »»^  ^^^ 
was  to  be  the  fruit  and  justification  of  the  Im- 

pending   secfet   session^.  Readen   of   everv 

neijyaper  in  the  land  were  to  know  eveiy  detii 
of  tile  measure,-  hours  befoie  a  word  of  it  was 
to  be  communicated  to  scores  of  ParHamen- 
tarians  whose  autiiorily  for  it  was  to  be  im- 
S^  ^  **? '^'^  ■«^*»^  *n  Canadian  his- 
tory.    If  a  heavier  discount  could  have  been  put 
AW*?!*"?"?,  "^  ""  impendini;  appeal  to  tiie 
*gni1y  of  ParUament  and  of  pv  Wic  respect  for 
the  greatest  of  all  our  institutif as,  no  friend  of 
tne  C»ovemment  was  competent  to  strike  it 
At  seven  o'ckxsk  tiie  press  was  again  sum- 

moned-tiiis  time  to  tiie  Minister  of  Justice-to 
hw  an  ordei-inK»undl  that  was  an  appro- 
priate  «>ncomitant  to  tiie  tiireat  against  candid 
2®e^  in  tiie  Commons-a  new  and  unprece- 
dented  attack  upon  tiieir  own  freedom.  There 
had  been  no  impotence  under  the  censorship  of 
the  Conservative  Government  A  rigorous  con- 
trol of  news  channels  had  been  enforced,  news- 
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WM«  had  been  conflacated  and  plants  abut 
dojm;  but  something  more  draconiL  TO^ 
•Ible  to  an  administration  several  of  wh^ 
««nbws  were  fresh  to  the  manufacture  of 
«Il^i*l  7!?,*»"«^«d  to  have  been  bom  in 
the  wedlock  of  Liberalism  and  Freedom. 

th^I!7 1*S?^  ^^  "**^  ^*«^'' h«^  been 
titowtoied  with  an  unparaUeled  censorship, 
^r^ps  it  was  natural  to  extend  the  process  to 
S^/jS^  Estate  of  the  ReaUn.    The'^SS^te^ 

coundl  which  made  it  a  criminal  offence  to 
refer  to  any  secret  session  of  ParUament  except 
to  toe  terms  handed  out  by  the  Govermnent 
If  fifty  members  of  either  House  thought  it 
n^Jessary  to  inform  the  country  of  what  was 
happening,  their  voices  were  to  be  entombed  in 
tae  Commons,  and  their  words  stifled  in  the 
Z^^    T«  «ake  the  seizure  of  planto  more 

r^dered  spedaUy  available.  It  was  the  gen- 
eral  wamnt  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which 
was  used  to  overawe  the  press  after  the  Star 
Chambw  was  extinguished,  under  which  the 
^jwcution   of  Wilkes   was   instituted,   and 

which,  as  the  final  proof  that  the  Crown  had 
been  worsted  in  ite  fight  to  prevent  the  people 
from  learning  what  took  place  in  ParUament 
was  formally  abolished  by  the  House  of  Com- 
^^tbe  year  American  Independence  was 


162       '*  TmS  IS  THE  WAMUNO  " 

ctem  of  the  Gmnmmt  might  not  hmtuOy  be 
uttwed;  and  the  penalties  against  printed  pub. 
lic^cm  were  extended  to  tiie  spoken  wOTd.  To 
question  the  inf aUibiffiy  of  the  Administration 
WM  to  apply  a  new  sert  of  criminaKty  to  ooe- 

\  ^^  *"y  °'  ^  "«w  offences,  the  punuh- 
men^  without  trial  by  jury,  might  be  a  fine  of 
five  thousand  dollars  and  five  years'  impriaon- 
meiri;.  Petty  magistrates,  littie  learned  in  the 
tow,  i^re  given  powers  to  which  judges  of  the 
aign  Court  are  strangers,, 

One  of  the  astonished  members  of  the  press 
l^ry  asked  if  no  wamii^  would  be  given  of 
tiie  operation  of  such  a  surprising  decree. 
This  IS  the  warning,"  said  the  Ministw  of 
Justice,  flouridung  the  order.  If  a  more 
clum^  expedient  could  have  been  devised  to 
chill  t^  whole-hearted  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment^ the  press,  it  murt  have  been  imported 
from  Russia.*  *^ 

It  was  under  the  inspiration  of  these  follies 
of  an  eight-hour  day  that  the  secret  session  of 
the  Houses  took  place.  It  had  been  so  heavily 
dfacounted  beforehand  that  Sir  Sam  Hu^es 
who  had  never  been  accused  of  unpatriotism. 
bluntly  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  had 
g^^^  *^  Houses  nothing  that  could  not  have 

i«oL^*JiS!l!S"J^'~  *^y  newn«per  declined  to  print  • 
protert  imiart  tlue  order-ia-eoaneO,  with  thTremark.  "We  ^roBlv 
•  eotoaylere,  ud  we  don't  eritieUe  gownmrntMUon  m  thf™ 
•ecMtomed  to  do  ia  En^aad."  •'"•"•"wi  •oaoa  ••  tliej  are 
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hf^  found  in  tiie  new^Mpers,  and  that  tiie 
aenion  was  unneoeMuy. 

^  ordfflvin^unea  that  had  been  suhmitted 
to  the  party  caucns  wag  acquiesced  in  by  both 
Houses  on  the  foUowing  day;  but  the  manner 
of  its  passing,  as  weU  as  the  commentary  on 
the  value  of  election  pledgee  which  it  furnished, 
produced  a  revulsion  of  feeling  against  the  Gov- 
emment  whose  consequences  will  be  felt  after 
manjytara. 

It  had  beocHse  obvious  to  its  best  friends  that 
wmething  was  wrong  with  the  New  Control. 
Power  \iiidch  was  divorced  from  the  ultimate 
responsibiUties  of  making  war  vaunted  itself 
upon  the  institutions  which  the  war  was  waged 
to  defend.  The  influence  of  the  Govermnent 
over  its  supporters  waned  until  the  last  week  of 
the  session  brought  a  more  dramatic  and  more 
astounding  maladrdtness  than  the  worst  foe 
of  the  Cabinet  could  have  asked. 

Immediately  on  the  assembling  of  Parliament 
motions  appeared  on  the  order  paper  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  McMaster,  of  Brome,  and  Mr. 
Nidde,  of  Kingston,  respectfully  desiring  His 
Majesty  to  confer  no  more  hereditary  titles  on 
Canadians.  This  was  scarcely  an  urgent  mea- 
sure for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  would 
hardly  have  bee :  thought  serious  enough  to 
divert  the  Government's  attention  from  the 
German  offensive,  which  began  on  the  fourth 
day  of  the  session.    At  least  the  subject  might 
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the  Commoiw,  or  of  the  Opporition,  who  had 
no  dinct  wjpcmriWMiir  for  derfaiiig  miHl^ 
n«««i«^  But,  while  ate  whdel^tiy  was 
«n^ott^  in  tte  sicteaing  tidings  of  the 
deetouction  of  Cough's  «my,  and  tlie  n-h 
to  the  Oiaiinel  ports,  the  Cabinet  found  time 
to  anticipate  tl^   distant  debate  and  pass 

m«,v^T^""?^'  demanding  tiie  most  re- 
mwtoble  hmitation  of  tiie  King's  prerogative 
which  has  been  exacted  dnoe  tiie  Revolutionary 
Conventwn^  1688-9.  ,When  once  tiw  ord^ 
toH»uncil  habit  has  been  acquired  it  seems  to 
heo^e  as  fascinating  as  a  snake's  eye  is  to  a 
rabbit  Ahnonnal  power  in  hands  tiiat  were 
bom  for  smaller  tilings  breeds  a  desire  to  dis- 
play itself. 

"WJo's  t'  maister  here?"  a  Yorkshireman 
asked  his  wife,  as  he  ca»e  hmne  one  night 

"Why,  tiia  art,  for  sure,'',she  rejriied,  taking 
his  temper's  measure.  '™-© 

"  Then  I  tiiink  I'U  break  a  two  or  tiiree  pots, 
to  diow  tiia,"  said  he,  and  began  a  raid  on  tiie 
kitchen  dresser. 

He  was  drunk,  witii  a  spirit  tiiat  made  him 
play  tiie  fool  with  his  destructive' autiiority. 

The  debate  on  tities  was  reached  in  April 
No  word  of  tiie  Cabinet's  attack  on  the  preroga- 
tive  was  breathed  until  it  was  seen  tiiat  tiie 
House  was  practically  unanimous  against  aU 
civil  titles  of  honour,  including  tiiose  which 
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»«^»J1  Thm  it  was  dfadowd  flat  the  CaM- 
iSL'^  *««"*'> -rf  *e  Kfag,  n»t  only  thathe 

~™jv  oewwwed,  and  that  be  cnate  no  more 
^  S^  *e^  recommendation  of  Z 

faSf«„^?^\  ^""^  »<»*  Canad'an 
Wghthoo<bhad  been  conferred  u  tbe^^ 
rf.  1*  submitted  to  the  Cabinet  fey  U^S 
"»j;^l,  who  permitted  lie  sig^aT^ 

m^ff""  Jf.*"*^  ''«<«™  'rt**  ne'er 

SS2!?.S  ""''"''  •""*''«••  wondnwAr  thw 
«lorifled  their  recipients.  "™«y  "ey 

.ll*t,^*f"..'T?*"*"''  '"tonded  to  desbtiy 

«4toiriawot  with  a  view  to  reaching  an  agree- 
ment   The  Cabinet  was  undSstoil  toX^ 

i^^.!^*^  r*  "^^  ^  *^  <»emocrate 
on  both  sides  declined  to  be  soothed. 

In  May,  when  the  debate  was  resumed,  the 
Government  asked  that  ito  order  Ite^p^ 
m  ^erence  to  ^  proposal  before  thSJ 
«ta<4  were  manifesthr  agreeable  to  it    A^ 

awinl  OTsis  of  the  most  awfui  v?ar,  and  miirht 
^2»'5!!f«"'!?^  the  minor  misha^rf  the 
t^^  '^*'  "^  "  endorsed  his  clato 
to  continue  to  direct  the  Crown  as  to  the  be- 
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stowal  of  kniglithoods,  the  Govenunent  would 
f cHTthwith  resigB. 

The  Govenunent  supporters,  except  Mr. 
Nidde,  Mr.  PfeHiiift  and  Mr.  Thomas  Poster, 
succumbed  to  the  threat;  and  autocracy  once 
more  received  humble  obeisance  in  the  traiple 
of  its  foe.* 


rm!AJ«-?  -V^»*"^  *Wf  I»S"  WM  in  tlM  mw,  thnrn^  tte 
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CHAPTER  XI 
SMITING    THE    ROCK 

gw  and  Ottawa  durmg  whioh  one  SupiWOo^wM  met 
ISr»SS£[.      •*  P»^*i«i««  J«^e  forgotten,  ««|'hS5ri«». 

All  preceding  blunders  in  the  competition  in 
Jufltorical  ineptitude  were  dwarfed  hy  a  dedanh 
tion  of  war  upon  a  province,  by  the  Dominion 
Government,  as  an  incident  of  the  most  astound- 
ing intimidation  of  the  courts  that  has  hem 
attempted  in  any  British  countiy  since  James 
ttie  Second  failed  to  secure  the  conviction  of  the 
Sffvea  Bishops.    The  spectacle  of  the  Crown 
being  invoked  to  order  miUtary  lei^itance  to 
the  duly  constituted  courts  of  the  reahn  was 
c^ered  the  Empire  at  the  moment  when  the 
Allies  began  to  turn  the  tide  against  the  mili- 
tarism which  had  threatened  to  subjugate  free 
demwwigr  in  two  hemispheres.  While  Foch  pre- 
P»M  to  hurl  the  enemy  from  the  Mame  the 
Dominion  Government  was  ordering  its  soldiers 
Tn^  ^0^  to  treat  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Alberta  as  an  enemy  of  the  King,  and  to  make  a 
scrap  of  paper  of  a  sacred  page  of  the  Consti- 
tution. 
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^'?**^^!<1**  "^  **«"  C«P«»  to  writ, 
ton  to^Britto  ooMtitnticii  u  tmlr  ai  tte 

Stofl^rr^  it  to  th.  Jmtawnt  to  which 
Sr^  to  to  b.  mudek  quoted  with  nmmal 
the  M^  to  Maitfaud'.  ConrtttuaonaJ  fflrtwy 

««»«y  «f  dyU  libwty."  No«AjitrflS. 
Crown  may  be  detained  without  due  pram.  «f 
aw.  A  court  whidi  hag  waaon  to  bdieve  flurt 
one  is  80  Md  fasuee  ito  writ,  which  compel,  the 
Partieedetatoing hto.  ttf produce hto,  ihcourt. 
Atthe  Gownment  caucua  which  preceded  the 
«««  aeajion,  Mr.  Pieldfa,  .„d  Jthe»^ 
oppcaed  the  cancelliiig  bgr  order-iiwouiidlrf 

«M»ptoii8grMited  under  ae  MlBtary  Service 
«:»r^  ^  "7  "^*'"»«  "tatute.  Now 
watte  bme of  aU  timea,  said  Mr.  Fieldiat  to 
proceed  coMtituMonaajr.  The  event  provedtha 
"wndnees  of  this  derided  advice.  '^~"' 
■^  ^*^  who  had  been  exempted  fhm 
miBtaiy  serricey  was  taken,  and  held  at  Cal- 
gary,  under  tte  order-in-ooundL    The  vrixde- 

i;;^^!^''*™*'  u*..""  ^^^  P>«>8«»  word 
^ctodao  much  diKredit  upon  the  major  insa. 
fijfaona  of  government  m  a  province  where  nat- 
^^  Americans  abounded,  that  Mr.  R.  B. 

Bennett  had  been  Conaervative  member  for  Cal-  ' 

gaiy.    He  waa  a  stalwart  supporter  of  the  war. 
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l^iijl'^^J?  ^^  with  the  Prime 
l^^{  sSL^^  Diwctor-Gencna  of 

nnent  with  Sir  Robert  Borden,  preachiiiff  the 

S2!^„1i!^*^  devotioTto  tCST  SS 
to^uptte^CMe,nota8alawyer,butas 
aijjWot  He  could  see  that  it  WIS  poeeiWe, 
to  MiT^^T  f'  constitutional  gJStZ^ 
to  faiffict  more  injuiy  on  democnwy  at  hwne 
than  on  autoeraqr  in  Germany. 

A  majority  of  the  Court,  to  whom  Mr.  Ben- 
w  t!^  ?^  S:«*  "^^  ^  ^'^  «>n>us  ordeiw 

l*e  appHcation,  on  the  ground  that  the  order- 
tt^2^'  to  which  Mr.  Fielding  in  caucus  had 

oyected,  and  wWch  the  Opposition  in  the  cT 
m«»h^  opposed,  was  ttftro  tww.    Lewi8.it 

militery  custody.    But,  so  as  not  to  be  unwa- 
JonaWe,  the  issuance  of  the  order  was  withheld, 
for  two  weeks,  in  order  to  f adlitato  an  appeal 
to  the  Suprone  Courtof  Canada. 

About  twenty  other  soldiers  then  appKed  to 
the  Court  under  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  on 

S^1«  "^^  to  those  which  Mr.  Bennett  had 
^  in  behalf  of  Lewis.  The  Court  issued  an 
»ter  to  Colonel  Moore,  the  local  commanding 
«eer,  to  produce  these  men,  so  that  their 
«es  myfat  be  enquired  into.  He  treated  the 
OTier  with  contempt,  and  refused  to  appear 
Def ore  the  Court,  on  instrudaoos  from  Ottawa. 
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leO      ALL  OOURTS  INTIMIDATED 

TIm  GownmMnt  tX  Ottawa  was  not  latisfUd 
with  iuatnietiiig.Ooloiid  Moora  to  dtfy  tba 
Crown  at  Calgaiy,  nor  with  diaoonnging  tht 
poaooftil  Niort  to  the  Ui^wat  tribnnal  in  the 
juid.  The  Cabinet  paaaed  an  additional  order- 
MHJoundl  directing  the  general  and  other  offl- 
eera  commanding  all  military  diatrids  in 
Canada,  to  retain,  on  their  own  conditions,  all 
the  men  they  ahreaciy  held,  "notwithstanding 
ANY  judgment,  or  any  order  that  may  be  made 
Iv  ANY  court" 

The  dday  in  issuing  the  order  for  Lewis's  dift- 
eharge,  to  allow  of  an  lippeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada,  had  broufl^t  to  the  Ottawa 
mind  the  possibility  that  the  highest  court  in 
Canada  might  uphold  the  highest  court  in 
Alberta.  So  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  was 
plaint  told  that  if  it  should  prosume  to  uphold 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Alb^  or  any  other 
court  which  should  decide  that  the  Constitution 
was  the  superior  of  the  Cabinet,  the  soldiers 
all  over  the  country  would  resist  ito  judgment 
with  bayonets. 

This  threat  is  unique  in  modem  constitu- 
tional hUUry,  Charles  the  First  tried  some- 
thing equally  daring  upon  the  Commons  in 
1642,  when,  with  soldiers  at  the  door,  he  de- 
manded that  the  Five  Members  be  given  up  to 
him.  He  was  refused,  in  tiie  scene  wherein  the 
Speaker  refused  to  speak  without  direction  of 
the  House.    He  tried  personally  to  intimidate 
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tiM  aty  of  l4mdoii,  whoM  proteetion  the  Piv« 
ii«d  Kmght  H«  was  refined  agaiii.  He  fled 
ii«t  day  from  the  capital,  and  nturned  aeven 
3JM«  later,  a  captive^  to  lay  hie  head  upcm  the 

J^  far  Ottawa  was  prepared  to  go  in  its 
•ttmpt  to  overawe  the  courts  was  shown  by 
Jjat  happened  at  Calgary.  The  Supreme 
Cwt  was  the  highest  tribunal  in  a  province 
as  Wg  as  the  German  Empiw.  There  was  no 
superior  dvil  authority  within  two  thousand 
miles.  Ottawa  is  farther  from  Calgary  than 
Lradon  is  from  Constantinople.  Intheadmin- 
J^tlon  of  justice  the  Suprane  Court  was  as 

truly  the  province  and  people  of  Alberta  as  the 
UeutenantrGovemor  was  the  i«px«sentative  of 
toe  King. 

It  was  defied;  and  the  defiance  was  persisted 
in,  on  orders  from  Ottawa.    It  became  known 

that  the  Court  had  the  power  to  send  its  oflteers 
to  the  barracks  to  take  the  disobedient  cok>nel 
into  custody;  and  to  call  upon  aU  loyal  dtiaens 
to  assist  them  in  the  King's  name.  The  bar- 
racks were  prepared  for  offensive  defence 
against  the  ofikiers  of  the  law.  The  citizens 
were  informed  that  they  might  expect  to  be 
called  upon  to  support  the  civil  against  the  mili- 
tary power. 

In  the  Court  itself,  where  great  patience  was 
exercised,  and  adjournments  were  granted,  to 
give  time  for  reasonable  counsels  to  succeed  at 
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nlA  the  Ustorian  with  h]>  most  dramatic  p^f 
oftheortraniiyofthecrisia.  """»«?«>« 
..-r^-  **  ""fe'^in-coundl  of  July  6th  was 

i^  •?'*rened  to  say,  "The  order  has  abol- 
Jnsbce  remarked,  "AU  the  courts"-  and  Mr 
TOIe  the  conffict   between   Ottawa  and 

°ot Tremo^^T  '*  *?*^ «»  P~^« 
Jn  Lfc„    r^  J™"  **  province  the  conscriots 

X^t^u^?  '^ir  '^t**  ^^ 

a™.  „*  «f  ^  twenty.four  hours'  notice. 
Some  of  them  were  removed  from  the  pr«rtn« 
Major  Carson,  with  obvious  distaste  for  iS 

:^tr«sr/h?'sS^~''«  •^'^  »« 

nrit!!'. ^  i?  ^V?  anything  from  Ottawa  but 
orders  to  the  soldiers  to  defy  the  CnuJ.  ?k 

m^rJ^^^  of  Alber^lel^L^T^;,^^ 
ment,  ordenng  the  sheriff  to  sppiiw*  nJ  ^ 

^  it  had  ordered  col  Srrb'^„^-^: 
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In  the  end,  the  military  officer  on  the  apot 
undertook  to  do  what  his  Ottawa  superiors  had 
forbidden;  the  local  crisis  was  passed,  and  the 
issue  was  transferred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada— the  threatened  Supreme  Court,  which, 
if  it  had  dared  to  justify  the  Alberta  Court, 
would  have  seen  the  military  all  over  Canada 
turned  like  Goths  upon  the  ark  and  covenant  of 
civil  liberty;  and  a  new  example  of  Bolshevism 
set  the  world,  under  the  sign  manual  of' King 
George. 

Though  the  deep  issue  that  was  first  taken  to 
the  Alberta  tribunal  was  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Ottawa,  the  Lewis  case  was  not;  and 
the  intimidation  of  all  the  Courts  was  not  offi- 
cially brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Supreme 
Court    The  case  on  which  judgment  was  given 
was  that  of  one  Gray,  of  Nipissing.    Gray,  a 
farmer,  had  been  exempted  under  the  Military 
Service  Act    The  exemption   was   appealed 
against  by  the  military  authorities  to  the  Cen- 
tral Judge;  and  the  appeal  was  pending,  when 
Gray  was  drafted  under  the  order-in-council 
of  April  20th.    Holding  himself  unlawfully 
detained,  he  refused  to  wear  imiform;  and 
applied  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.    His  case 
became  the  test;  and,  as  the  essential  matter 
was  the  validity  of  the  order-in-council,  it  cov- 
ered that  portion  of  the  Calgary  issue  also. 

The  Calgaiy  case  could  have  reached  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa  without  the  sem- 
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blance  of  a  (toeat  of  bloodshed  in  that  dty.  or 
^^^  f^J"  ^  ^"^  throughout 

would  have  been  respected  by  all.  But  when 
a  court  has  once  been  threatened  with  military 
reastance  by  the  Executive  Power,  the  virtm 
s  gone  out  of  it  as  soon  as  its  judgment  is  seen 

it  X  ""r^  "^  "^*^  promulgated  against 
It  For  a  Government  to  threaten  any  court 
IS  to  cast  an  aspersion  on  all  courts.  It  is  a 
J^^atioa. of  the  innermost  of  our  civic  altars 
W^  the  guardians  of  Justice  defile  Justice, 
tt«»  IS  she  undone  indeed.  The  Supreme  Couri 
t^tt,"^  "^judges  to  two.  deddedlS 
the  Cabinet  had  full  authority,  under  the  War 
Measures  Act  of  1914,  to  pi^  the  oT^S 
«,  cancelling  exemptions,  and  thartte^ 

h^'tl"^  '"'*  ^^'  ""^  »"  other  draftees  who 
had  been  exempted  by  due  process  of  law  and 
whose  <»emptio„  was  not  canceUed  thro^h^ 

No  case  so  vital  as  this  to  dvil  Bbertv  had 
federation.    In  its  peculiar  ramiucations  it  was 

to  recover  twenty  shillings'  Ship  Money  X 
manded  by  King  Charles,  during  ^Lj^ 
that  he  governed  without  a  Parliaiient  an^wM 

Of  Charles  to  levy  taxes  regardless  of  Parlia- 
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ment  has  been  made  in  Canada  by  a  coUection 
of  Charleses,  and  they  have  been  upheld,  as  their 
prototype  was.    The  arbitrary  king  brought 
his  influence  to  bear  upon  the  twelve  judges  of 
the  Exchequer  Court  who  tried  the  historic 
cause.    It  is  of  interest  just  now  to  recall  that 
one  of  the  twelve  was  emboldened  to  brave  the 
assured  royal  displeasure  by  deciding  against 
taxation  by  orders-in-coundl,  because  his  wife 
uii:ed  him  to  answer  his  conscience  and  let 
regal  vindictiveness  take  its  course.    Hamp- 
den was  condemned  to  pay  by  seven  judges  to 
five.    History  has  vindicated  the  five.    The 
Ottawa  order-in-council  of  April  20th  was  up- 
held by  three  judges  to  two,  after  the  threat  of 
militaiy  interference  with  the  courts.    History 
will  vindicate  the  minority,  when  the  day  of 
final  reckoning  comes. 

It  will  be  denied  that  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick 
and  Justices  DuflP  and  Anglin  were  influenced 
by  the  threat,  against  which  the  Alberta  judges 
so  manfully  fought  Possibly  they  were  not; 
but  that  does  not  make  the  threat  any  the  less 
heinous  an  offence  against  every  canon  of  Can- 
adian law,  statesmanship  and  justice.  Judges 
must  be  above  suspicion.  No  more  effective 
method  of  placing  them  under  suspicion  could 
be  invented  than  for  the  King's  advisers  to 
threaten  them  with  bayonets  if  they  should  dare 
to  judge  disagreeably  to  the  Government. 
The  honest  observer  can  only  see  the  facts  m 
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their  inevitable  relation  to  each  other:  and 
remember  tiiat  judges  are  neither  gods  that 
thor  are  infallible,  nor  salamanders  S  tiSey 
A^rtoS^*""*  ^  *^  *^"^^  °'  Unrestrained 

fi,  '"*t^*  ^"^^f^  ^act  about  this  trial  is  that, 
S  Jl  T"*"  f  superlatively  important,  the 
G^emnent,  who^  Deputy  Minister  of  Justice 
argued  Its  case,  did  not  provide  for  a  steno- 
pphic   report   of   the   proceedings.    Public 

Ir  '^'''*^."«^*'*^  ^>  ^^^^OT^.  incom- 
Piete.    Those  who  have  watched  Government 
stenographers  work  on  matters  of  public  impor- 
tenoe  know  that  oft«n  a  small  discussion  win 
produce  a  big  note.    But  from  this  great  cause 
the  impeccable  notebook  was  missing.    The 
^fnX  "'  ^\^^^^^^  even,  is  more 
T^T^  *^f  ^^^  purported  to  be  verbatim 
fu         "".^^^  P"**  ^'^  *^e  "norrow  of  their 
delivery.    Already  we  are  in  ahnost  as  much 
uncertiMnty  as  to  many  important  details  of  this 

mmJfnT.T  ""^^^  ""^^^  happened.in  the 
Hampden  tnal-as  far  as  the  nuances  of  the 
argumente  are  concerned.  But  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt  about  certain  crucial  aspects 
of  the  case,  and  of  the  judgmente  delivered 

The  apparent  issue  was  whether  the  order-in- 
council  cancelling  exemptions  was  valid,  under 
f^nTif  ^'^"^  Act  of  1914,  which  author- 
ed the  Govemor-GeneraWn-Council  to  make 
regulations  to  meet  the  war-tune  conditions. 
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The  decisive  section  of  the  War  Measures  Act  is 
6,  which,  while  conferring  wide  powers,  enum- 
erates, "  for  greater  certainty,"  the  classes  of 
subjects  on  which  regulations  by  orders-in- 
council  may  be  made. 

Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  the  Chief  Justice,  set 
in  the  forefront  of  his  judgment  this  governing 
declaration:  "Parliament  cannot  abdicate  its 
functions;  but  within  reasonable  limits  it  can 
delegate  its  powers  to  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment" 

If  Parliament  cannot  abdicate  its  functions, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that,  when  it  delegates  its 
powers  to  the  Cabinet,  it  will  give  clear  indica- 
tion as  to  where  it  draws  the  line  between  dele- 
gation, which  it  may  reasonably  accomplish, 
and  abdication,  which  it  dare  not  perform. 
There  must  be  some  things  which  it  cannot  give 
up,  and  which  are  so  essential  to  its  existence 
that  it  will  not  even  have  to  mention  what  they 
are.  When  it  hands  powers  over  to  the  Council 
which  is  its  servant,  it  distinguishes  them. 

Take  a  conceivable  example.  It  was  possible 
that  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
might  come  to  think  that  the  liberties  of  the 
House  and  of  the  people  were  so  imperilled  by 
orders-in-coundl,  that  he  should  openly  protest, 
and  assert  that  the  Cabinet  was  helping  the 
enemy,  by  its  foUy.  His  objection  might  be 
reported  in  Germany  as  showing  Canadian  hos- 
tility to  further  participation   in   the  war. 
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Would  the  Cabinet  undertake  to  dismiss  the 
Speaker?  Of  course  not  It  would  be  under- 
stood that,  Parliament  not  having  expressly 
authorized  the  Cabinet  to  deal  with  so  remote  a 
contingency,  it  would  not  and  could  not  abdicate 
its  function  of  dealing  with  its  officer.  The 
fact  that  the  contingency  was  not  mentioned 
would  be  proof  enough  to  a  sane  mind,  with  any 
knowledge  of  the  genius  of  Parliamentary  Gov- 
ernment, that  the  subject,  not  being  included  in 
a  list  of  matters  covered  by  delegated  powers, 
was  one  of  those  very  subjects  on  which  Parlia- 
ment, to  use  the  Chief  Justice's  phrase,  "  cannot 
abdicate  its  functions." 

In  A-jgust,  1914,  could  anything  have  been 
more  remote  from  thp  mind  of  Parliament  than 
that  the  conscription  of  Canadians  to  fight  in 
Europe,  after  they  had  once  been  guaranteed 
immimity  from  military  service,  should  be  at 
the  disposal  of  an  order-in-council,  regardless 
of  whether  Parliament  were  sitting?    If  there 
is  one  thing  magnificently  clear  in  the  Con- 
stitution it  is  that  the  power  of  raising  an  army 
is  reserved  absolutely  for  Parliamentary  enact- 
ment.   To  get  behind  that,  on  the  plea  that  it 
was  included  in  a  blanket  delegation  of  powers 
from  Parliament  to  a  committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  operating  through  orders-in-council,  is 
surely  the  grossest  possible  travesty  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Surely,  when  the  Chief  Justice  of  Canada 
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lays  down  principles  governing  the  delegation 
of  powers,  he  is  in  duty  bound  to  elucidate  those 
principles  so  thoroughly  in  his  judgment  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  inspirations 
from  which  the  judgment  is  derived.  If  it 
should  appear  that,  despite  his  declaration  that 
Parliament  cannot  abdicate,  the  Cabinet  has 
boldly  asserted  that,  in  fact,  the  Pariiament 
HAS  abdicated;  and  that  these  claims  were 
advanced  after  the  Chief  Justice's  Court  has 
been  informed  by  the  Cabinet  that  if  it  delivers 
a  judgment  which  denies  that,  in  regard  to  "  the 
first  security  of  civil  liberty,"  absolute  power 
has  passed  to  the  Cabinet,  the  judgment  will  be 
set  aside  by  bayonets — in  these  circumstances, 
what  value  can  be  attached  to  a  judgment  which 
is  in  every  letter  agreeable  to  such  an  intimida- 
tion, and  does  not  mention  the  overhanging 
threat  which  discredits  the  entire  judiciary? 

The  Chief  Justice  plainly  conceded  unlimited 
power  to  the  Cabinet — ^which  means  that  if  the 
Cabinet  has  unlimited  power,  Parliament  must 
have  abdicated— the  very  thing  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice says  it  cannot  do.  This  sentence  in  the 
Chief  Justice's  decision  makes  this  astonishingly 
clear.  He  says,  "  It  is  said  that  the  enumera- 
tion of  several  matters  in  Section  6  of  the  War 
Measures  Act  limits  the  effect  of  the  power  con- 
ferred. The  answer  to  this  objection,  as  urged 
by  Mr.  Newcombe,  would  appear  to  be  that  the 
statute  itself  expressly  provides  otherwise." 
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How  far  the  majority  of  the  judges  kept  from 
dealing  with  the  real  gravamen  of  the  case,  as 
they  themselves  set  it  forth,  is  further  UIus- 
trated  by  the  judgment  written  by  Justice 
Anglin.    As  to  whether  Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment was  brought  into  danger  by  the  Govern- 
ment's methods  of  administration,  he  says, 
"  With  such  a  matter  of  policy  we  are  not  con- 
cerned. At  all  events,  all  we,  as  a  CJourt  of  Jus- 
tice, are  concerned  with  is  to  satisfy  ourselves 
what  powers  Pariiament  intended  to  confer; 
and  that  it  possessed  the  legislative  jurisdiction 
requisite  to  confer  them." 

How  can  you  determine  what  Parliament  in- 
tended without  touching  the  question  of  the  pol- 
I-T  which  dictated  Parliament's  action?  While 
it  would  be  unfair  to  say  the  majority  judges 
baulked  their  duty  because  of  the  Government's 
threat,  it  is  fair  to  say  they  acted  like  fearful 
judges,  when  they  refrained  from  asking  the 
first  and  governing  question  which  occurs  to  an 
observant  man  who  reads  their  judgments. 

Section  6  of  the  War  Measures  Act,  in  giving 
powers  to  the  Govemor-in-Council  to  deal  with 
war  conditions  mentions,  in  some  detail,  these 
six  fields  of  extra-statutory  activity;  (1)  cen- 
sorship, (2)  arrest,  (3)  control  of  harbours  and 
shipping,  (4)  transportation  by  land,  water 
and  air,  (5)  exportation,  importation,  produc- 
tion, manufacture  of  goods,  (6)  appropriation, 
forfeiture  and  disposition  of  property. 
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Justice  Anglin's  judgment  says  the  Court 
"must  satisfy  itself  what  powers  ParU'^-nent 
intended  to  confer."  He  decides  that  Parlia- 
ment intended  to  confer  on  the  Cabinet  the 
power  to  conscript  s<»ldiers,  regardless  of  what 
may  have  been  clearly  laid  down  in  any  Act  of 
Parliament  Neither  he  nor  Chief  Justice 
Fitzpatrick,  nor  Justice  Duflf,  so  far  as  the  offi- 
cial reports  shew,  asked  whether  in  1914  it  had 
been  Parliament's  intention  to  surrender  to  the 
Cabinet  an  authority  to  repeal  its  own  Acts, 
passed  subsequent  to  the  War  Measures  Act, 
governing  military  service— the  life  and  death 
of  citizens— when  that  function  was  not  even 
remotely  covered  in  the  lengthy  enumeration  of 
affairs  in  which  discretion  was  clearly  vested 
in  the  Cabinet? 

Any  plain  man,  who  understands  something 
of  the  fundamentals  of  Parliament,  and  who 
had  not  been  threatened  with  military  punish- 
ment if  he  dared  to  maintain  a  view  that  incon- 
venienced the  Government,  would  ask,  not  only 
why  enlistment  was  omitted  from  the  subjects 
to  which  the  War  Measures  Act  was  intended 
to  apply,  but  what  would  Parliament's  answer 
have  been  if,  when  the  Act  was  passing  through 
the  Houses,  the  question  had  been  asked:  "  Does 
this  Act  empower  the  Cabinet  to  conscript  men 
already  exempted  by  Act  of  Parliament?" 

There  could  be  only  one  reply  to  tiie  question. 
Neither  of  the  majority  judges  thought  fit  to 
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ask  the  question,  which  is  glaringly  insistent 
upon  any  mind  charged,  as  Justice  Anglin  says 
the  Supreme  Court  was  charged,  with  the  duty 
of  satisfying  itself  what  powers  Parliament 
intended  to  confer.  They  agreed  that  this 
most  vital  of  all  war  measures  was  included  in 
a  general  blanketing  of  measures  which  might 
be  deemed  to  be  necessary  as  a  consequence  of  a 
state  of  war,  while  such  things  as  the  moving  of 
lumber  were  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Act 
Parliament,  it  seems,  intended  the  less  to  in- 
clude the  greater!! 

Justice  Beck,  of  Alberta,  had  stated  the  con- 
trary in  Calgary;  but  his  view  was  set  aside 
in  Ottawa.  The  intention  of  Parliament  in 
1914  was  held,  by  a  majority  of  judges  to  have 
covered  the  over-riding  of  the  Military  Service 
Act  of  1917  by  order-in-coundl  in  1918. 

The  majority,  deciding  tiiat  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  revolutionary  polii^  of  quashing 
Parliamentary  by  arbitrary  authority,  pro- 
ceeded to  endorse  that  policy,  not  only  by  speci- 
fically upholding  the  order-in-council  which 
most  flagrantly  embodied  it,  but  by  tacitly 
accepting  the  arguments  with  which  it  was 
buttressed. 

Reports  of  the  argument  assert  that  Govern- 
ment counsel  expressly  claimed  that  the  War 
Measures  Act  authorized  the  Cabinet  to  impose 
war  taxation,  whether  Parliament  was  sitting 
or  not.    No  such  boldly  revolutionary  claim  as 
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this  would,  under  any  conceivable  drcum- 
■tancei,  be  advanced  before  any  Imperial  court 
It  would  be  assumed  in  London  that  Parliament 
could  not  descend  so  low  as  to  abdicate  the  most 
vital  of  all  its  functions— the  function  for  whose 
preservation  Parliament  had  for  centuries 
fought  with  a  race  of  arrogant  kings,  one  of 
whom  lost  his  head  because  of  his  opposition  to 
the  principle  of  Parliamentary  taxation,  and 
another  of  whom,  for  a  cognate  reason,  lost  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  his  Empire. 

What  can  be  said  when  a  Cabinet  comes  into 
court  and  brazenly  dahns  the  unlimited  autoc- 
racy mentioned  by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the 
Chief  Justice  admits  the  claim  ?    If  the  Cabinet 
had  authority  to  upset  the  Constitution,  in  the 
matter  of  habeas  corpus,  said  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  be  "  unquestionably  the  first  security  of 
dvil  liberty,"  and  to  impose  taxation  regards 
less  of  Parliament,  which  is  the  very  heart  and 
soul  of  tyranny;  what,  except  its  ov?n  untram- 
melled will,  was  to  prevent  it  from  accomplish- 
ing any  other  revolution  it  pleased?    It  might 
have  deposed  the  King  entirely,  instead  of 
merely  telling  him  to  cancel  the  hereditary 
birthrights  he  had  guaranteed.    It  might  have 
passed  on  to  the  Government  in  London  its  own 
right,  under  the  War  Measures  Act,  to  impose 
taxation  on  the  Canadian  people  for  the  war, 
in  blood  or  treasure. 
According  to  the  majority  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  not  only  would  those  usurpations  have 
received  Parliamentary  sanction  in  advance, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  would  be  unconcerned 
with  such  proceedings.    The  Cabinet  would  be 
absolutely  unfettered  for  a  year  less  a  day 
(during  which  Parliament  need  not  meet) .    If, 
after  the  manner  of  refusing  to  consult  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments  about  the  abrogation  of 
their  right  to  raise  money  in  their  own  way,  it 
chose  to  turn  everything  upside  down,  no  legal 
power  could  rebtrain  it    Having  authoriaed 
the  military  to  defjr  the  courts,  what  could  the 
people  dfj,  short  of  armed  resistance?    And 
where  could  they  obtain  arms?    Oh  I  liberty! 
These  are  not  fanciful  wflections.    They  are 
as  inherent  in  the  claims  pressed  upon  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  direction  of  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  expressly  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
Its  members,  as  surely  as  the  bird  is  in  the  fer- 
tilized  egg,    (San  any  student  of  the  history  of 
the  freedom  wherewith  we  are  free  contem- 
plate  these  things  without  marvelling  at  the 
effrontery  with  which  they  have  been  advanced, 
and  at  the  seeming  indifference  with  which  they 
have  been  accepted?    Again,  it  is  not  seemly 
to  diarge  the  Supreme  Court  with  turning  its 
face  from  the  great  issue  because  it  feared,  to 
use  the  eitpression  of  the  Alberta  Supreme 
Court,  that  the  consequences  of  the  Govern- 
ment's threats  must  be  little  less  than  anarchy. 
But  a  threatened  court  which  evades  taking 
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notice  of  the  threat,  and  also  evades  what  a 
minority  of  its  members  perceive  to  be  a  tran- 
scendent issue,  so  obviously  fails  to  rise  to  its 
rightful  exaltation  that  a  shadow  is  cast  upon 
the  will  of  justice  to  repel  tyranny. 

Happily,  the  overmastering  issue  was  faced 
by  two  courageous  judges,  in  studiously  mod- 
erate language.  Justice  Idington  wrote  the 
mmority  judgment,  with  which  Justice  Brodeur 
concurred.  It  is  a  plea  for  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, fully  recognizing  that,  for  the  war, 
every  energy  of  the  people  should  be  made  sub- 
servient to  the  success  of  our  endeavours.  But 
"  the  several  measures  required  to  produce  such 
results  must  be  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of 
Canada  in  a  due  and  lawful  method,  according 
to  our  constitution  and  its  entire  powers." 

But  the  powers  of  Parliament  "  cannot  be  by 
a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  surrendered  or  trans- 
ferred to  any  body.  The  delegation  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  way  of  regulations  may  be  very  well 
resorted  to  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood as  such;  but  the  wholesale  surrender  of 
the  will  of  the  people  to  any  autocratic  power 
is  exactly  what  we  are  fighting  against 

"  Not  only  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  law, 
sanctified  by  aU  the  past  history  of  our  ances- 
tors, and  prevalent  in  the  legislative  enactments 
of  the  Mother  CJountry,  but  as  a  matter  of  expe- 
diency, I  venture  to  submit  such  a  view  should 
be  our  guide. 
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"  Test  the  matter  of  the  question  raised  by 
supposing  for  a  moment  the  quite  conoeivabte 
case  of  a  change  of  Government  having  taken 
place  after  the  Military  Service  Act  had  been 
passed ;  and  the  new  Government  had  desired  to 
repeal  it,  but  possibly  found  the  Senate  barred 
the  way.  Would  the  new  men  have  dared  to 
repeal  it  by  order-in-coimcil,  under  the  War 
Measures  Act  of  1914?  And  suppose,  further, 
they  tried  to  do  so,  and  asked  us,  by  a  reference, 
for  a  judgment  maintaining  such  an  order-in- 
coundl,  what  could  we  have  said?  I  should, 
in  such  a  case,  answer,  just  as  I  do  now,  that 
the  War  Measures  Act  could  not  be  so  stretched, 
nor  our  Constitution  stand  such  a  strain  as  the 
repeal  of  a  single  line  of  the  Military  Service 
Act  by  any  such  methods." 

Nothing  is  easier  than  to  fall  into  thorough- 
going denunciation  of  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  outrages  on  Parliamentary  and 
civil  liberty  that  have  been  recounted.  But 
their  failure  could  not  have  been  so  magnitudin- 
ous  if  there  were  not  a  large  body  of  opinion 
consenting  to  their  deeds.  It  was  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  Parliament  who  understood 
what  was  going  on  to  protest  to  his  constituents. 
That  Parliamentarians  were  silent  is  evidence 
that  they  were  uninformed,  or  indifferent,  or 
incourageous,  and  that  enlightened  sentiment 
about  civic  liberty  is  dead  or  dying,  or  is  waiting 
to  be  bom. 
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The  Goveniment  which,  above  every  Govern- 
ment that  has  served  the  King  since  James  the 
Second,  has  been  distinguished  by  its  assaults 
on  the  King's  courts,  is  composed  of  men  who 
stood  equally  high  in  both  political  parties. 
Though  fourteen  of  them  were  lawyers,  they 
reflect  with  reasonable  fidelity  the  prevailing 
temper  of  the  traditional  political  schools. 
Whether  their  behaviour  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
admonition  against  allowing  lawyers  to  become 
a  law  unto  themselves  is  a  problem  half  in  law 
and  half  in  morals  which  the  curious  may  wish 
to  solve. 

Governments  do  what  they  believe  peoples 
will  stand.  Poor  vision  and  defective  sense  of 
responsibility  were  disclosed  in  war  because 
they  had  been  so  grievously  attenuated  in  peace. 
Governmental  authority  that  totters  when  it 
should  be  vigorous,  vigilant,  and  valiant — as  in 
controlling  the  army,  and  in  preserving  the 
freedom  of  Parliament— inevitably  turns  to 
excess  when  it  should  practise  restraint  That  is 
the  incurable  tendency  of  incurable  weakness. 
This  negation  of  statesmanship  has  been  the 
prime  distinction  of  our  war-time  administra- 
tion. The  most  pertinent  prayer  for  ofiicers  of 
the  law  who  endeavour  to  cancel  the  law  is  that 
they  may  be  forgiven,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

In  the  instances  that  have  been  cited  the  vio- 
lence to  things  that  should  have  been  inviolate 
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IW         THE  MOSAIC  EXAMPLE 

5S'  *f,  *™»«««to  "suit,  that  we« 
«ttwl  Bat  power  to  desecrate  fteedmn  ev^ 
«n  tte  profewte,  that  therein  ft^KS 

S^rtSirrzL^Ttotr 

,  A    ^t    lawgiver    who    dispeiranfcd    «t. 

^  of  a  u.  Tieased  people,  smote  the  rock. 
The  waters  gushed  forth,  and  his  obfect^ 
momentarily  achieved.  But  when  ^^^LZ 
"^  w«  past  he  learned  that  he  coiTnS 

XeX?*"-  f"^^^  UndiZX 
Place  of  his  bunal  was  not  marked. 

t  Jt*?^  "'  '»*»'^  *°  *e  Canadian  people, 
ae  feaders  smote  the  rock  of  civil  sZ^^t 

w«  their  most  Mo«dc  deed.  Itwille^^f" 
them  a  Mosaic  exclusion  from  the  pUce  Vh«^ 
they  fam  would  dwelL 


CHAPTER  XII 

INOLISH-FRENCH  MARRIAGE  AND  NATIONAL 
MANHOOD 

T^Uiiiff  of  a  Sootoh  foraignophobe's  oonTenion,  nMoh  sag- 
g«sta  that  lomethuig  better  than  a  manage  de  convenanee  ia 
poaaiDle  between  the  French  and  Engliah  of  Canada;  and  dia- 
cnMtiDg  the  attitude  of  several  Quebec  leaders,  induding  a 
IfatKmalist  professor  of  Laval,  who  wrote  a  pamphlet  support- 
tot  oonacr^tion,  in  spite  of  what  he  calls  a  "  pvovindal  war 
whan  our  French  culture  and  language  are  at  stake." 

Dr.  Miller,  the  accomplished  Principal  of 
Ridley  Ck)llege,  wrote  that  the  first  object  of 
"  The  New  Era  in  Canada,"  which  he  edited, 
was  ''  To  awaken  the  interest  of  Canadians  in 
problems  which  confront  us  as  we  emerge  from 
the  adolescence  of  past  years  into  the  full  man- 
hood of  national  life."  Though  it  might  have 
been  more  comforting  if  he  had  said  "  deepen  " 
tiie  interest  of  Canadians  instead  of  **  awaken," 
he  was  but  reflecting  the  Curtisian  judgment 
about  the  sense  of  responsibility  which  lan- 
guishes for  want  of  contact  with  the  ultimate 
facts  of  political  life.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
all  the  sixteen  essays  in  the  book  were  contri- 
buted by  English  writers.  Not  one  discussed 
French  nationality  in  the  New  Era. 

Individual  emergence  from  adolescence  to 
full  manhood  means  marriage  and  fatherhood — 
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180    STORY  OF  MR  MacNUTT,  MP 

«v^ir^'T'*''«^«' "**>«»•    No 
aiTOMffled  people  can   emerse  from   ir,tJl 

tte  dlsdpltoaiy  proceeees  of  marriage  bet«»n 

^i.^      i^-    *^~n' this  point  of  view  the 

^$!^I^^'*J!!?,''"«"*  Canadians  hal!: 
Mdly  failed  of  the  goodly  content  without  which 

pmpenty  cannot  !».    Th^gr  have  kept  a^ii 

flnlnlr^"  "5"*  "°'^  "f  "ioieing  must 
finally  be  dieoovered  in  a  f  uU  natioiil  maihood. 

«,„.    *  1-°'**"'*^  niaiiiages  between  per- 
»ns  <rf  different  racial  origin  and  sp^ 

ftop^rly  understood,  they  are  the  opening^ 

ters  of  Bevetotion-in  Canada,  the  ApoSuypS 

plauM,  first  Speaker  of  the  Saskafc-hewan  Leri* 
^  Sf  f  ?f  ""«  "-P-  '•'  SaltcoaiTteS 
S^^mw^f  ^  J^*"*  ""'^  to  diversity  of 
"■S?l*f*^'^  Here  is  one  of  them: 
wnue  I  was  a  member  of  the  Assembhr  and 
coroner  of  the  district  there  was  aZfy"^ 
paper  correspondence  on  the  Porei^'?^^ 

was  a  Scotchman,  and  you  would  think  he  could 
"arcety  sleep  at  night  for  the  danger  the  Z^ 
tT  was  in,  particularly  from  the  Gallcians. 


AT  A  GALICUN  INQUEST  181 
After  awhile  the  agitation  against  the  people 
the  Government  had  brought  in  died  dow^and 
IloBt  trwk  of  the  wrathy  Scotehman.  Some- 
bo^r  Add  he  had  gone  to  British  Columbia. 

rJiS'hL'b^r^'  ""^  "^""^  ^'  ^^  '^^- 

a  P  t^^  was  killed  in  a  peculiar  accident  in 
a  GaUcian  settlement,  and  it  was  necessary  t» 
hold  an  inquest.  I  drove  out  there,  and  was 
metl^  the  doctor,  who  said  everything  was 
readty  for  us. 

"  *  How  will  we  handle  the  witnesses?'  I  asked 
nim. 

"  *  Oh !  that's  aU  right,'  said  he,  '  I  have  got 
aft«tK;lass  interpreter.    She  won't  miss  any- 

"  Sure  enough,  he  was  right.  A  smart  young 
woman  came  to  the  book  to  be  sworn,  and  said 
«!f  1?^!  ^*®  ^^'y  McTavish.  *  Goodness,' 
^inksl,  you  must  be  pretty  clever  to  pick  up 
these  people's  tongue;  I  suppose  you've  been  a 
school  teacher.' 

"  Well,  sir,  she  went  through  the  business  like 
a  house  afire.  I  didn't  know  which  to  admire 
most—her  quick  grasp  of  every  shade  of  the 
story  the  GaKdan  witnesses  told,  or  the  speed 
with  which  she  translated  it  into  English  that 
might  have  been  spoken  by  the  Govemor- 
G^eral.  I  complimented  her  afterwards,  and 
asked  where  she  had  got  her  knowledge  of  the 
language. 
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182   WILL  THAT  SUIT  TORYONTOT 

" '  In  OaUda,'  she  laid;  and  you  could  have 

knocked  me  down  with  a  feather. 
"Then  she  said,  *l  should  like  to  introduce 

you  to  my  husband.    He's  rather  in  a  hurry  to 

get  home  because  the  baby  isn't  very  well^ 

teething,  you  know.' 
"  So  she  took  me  to  Mr.  McTavish.    He  was 

the  Scotchman  who  used  to  write  to  the  papers 

warning  us  against  the  GaUdan  peril." 
"HowTl  that  suit  Toryonto?"  asked  Mr. 

MacNutt,  as  he  finished  the  story. 
The  marriage  contract  between  French  and 

English  is  given  a  Scotch-Galidan  introduction, 
not  because  the  French  in  any  wise  come  after 
the  Scotch ;  or  because  the  English  are  second  to 
the  Galidans;  but  because  the  Scotsman,  having 
through  a  Galidan  girl,  conquered  his  old  prides 
and  prejudices  and  ignorances,  and  entered 
into  his  pred  Ttinated  holy  estate  of  full  man- 
hood, can  the  more  wisely  consider  his  relation 
to  the  French.  He  may  learn  much,  as  he  con- 
templates the  advent  of  full  national  dtizenship 
of  his  son,  bom  of  a  Highland  father  and  a 
Galidan  moliier.  His  Scotch-Galician-Canadian 
child  and  the  French-Canadian  child  are  mem- 
bers one  of  another. 

The  humanities  are  as  far  beyond  the  legali- 
ti(  J  as  the  stars  are  above  the  mist  Unless 
there  were  respect  for  treaties,  and  anchorages 
in  the  law,  domestic  war  would  never  be  far  re- 
moved from  us.  But  respect  is  not  slavery  to  a 


TREATY  IS  NOT  LAST  WORD    188 

word.  It  is  the  letter  that  Wlleth.  You  may  be 
aWe  to  Interpret  perfectly  what  the  authors  of 
the  Quebec  Act,  of  1774,  and  of  the  (Constitu- 
tional Act  of  1791,  intended,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  conquerors,  legislating  for  the  "con- 
quered," three  thousand  miles  away.  You  may 
possess  aU  the  mind  of  the  Fathers  of  Confed- 
eration. But  you  will  not  then  have  disposed  of 
two  millions  of  native-bom  Canadians,  who  are 
no  more  prepared  to  worship  solely  the  dead 
hands  of  their  ancestors  than  you  are  to  accept 
guidance  from  your  ancestors  who  never  saw 
Canada,  and  were  terrified  at  the  apparitions 
of  Democracy,  Reform  Bills,  and  the  Ten  Pound 
Householder. 

To-day  is  a  far  greater  day  than  Yesterday. 
To-morrow  will  be  nobler  than  both.  No  con- 
quest was  ever  permanent  The  Almighty  has 
never  yet  confided  everlasting  domination  over 
their  brethren  to  any  collection  of  His  children. 
He  disintegrates  empires  when  they  have  served 
His  turn.  Always,  sooner  or  later,  that  which  is 
won  by  the  sword  cannot  be  held  by  the  sword, 
despite  the  fire-eating  followers  of  the  Nazarene 
who  now  abound.  There  must  be  some  political 
elasticity  in  men  who  interpret  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  in  the  light  of  their  own  experience, 
and  who  make  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  fit  their  minds,  con- 
sciences and  experience  more  than  they  force 
their  reason  into  moulds  that  were  cast  by 
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184   HUMANITY  IS  NOT  A  CRIME 

dirtne.  who  bellev«l  to  phyrical  tortare  M  M, 
«.ttdoteto  spiritual  unrest,  and  In  mutilatloii 
M  a  coirecUve  of  spiritual  defonnlty. 
Ae  subjugation  was  understood  during  the 

r^^r*  "*°*^'  **  =»«"*  conqueion  in 
Canada  were  more  humane  than  the  suocesdve 

dertroyers  of  tte  Palatinate  had  been.   It  is  no? 

w^fwrdK-^.is-'fot 

yws  ago,  any  more  than  it  was  an  offence 
ag^nst  God,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eiffhteentii 
Z^'  '-r«^e  English  to  be  kiScSf^^ 

hi?  1?  """i  ^t  ^*-  ^^°«  than  the  Pwnch 
had  been  to  the  peasantry  on  the  Rhine,  when 
^tetion  was  the  black  bulwark  of  the  autoN 
racy  of  proHigate  Louises. 

u^  ^f  ch-Canadians  may  have  much  to 
^rn  about  us-and  they  an.  anxious  to  lear^ 
We  have  very  much  to  learn  about  them-^d 

^JZfZT'^^^^^^^''-   Our  notions 
li^^^^^'i'J^^^^^^^tus^ar.   We  ai^  not  as 
^mm  the  art  of  extracting  profit  from  loss 
aswetiiinkweare.    Many  of  us  are  as  afraid 
a^the  French  as  a  gawky  youth  is  afraid  of  a 
girl.   We  vow  that  we  will  never  enter  into  full 
national  manhood  on  level  terms  with  them.  We 
are  like  the  honest,  but  marvellously  incomplete 
yomig  man  who  says,  «  Fm  always  going  to  stay 
with  you,  mother."  e    *«     omy 

We  can  never  attain  full  national  manhood  if 
we  refuse  to  arrive.     Nobody  can  grow  up 
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WHO  HAS  HEARD  "01  CANADA"?   186 
MtioiiaUy  in  Canada  who  forgets  two  millions 
w  his  fellow-countrymen.     They  were  here 
before  him,  and,  unless  he  mends  his  birthrate, 
ttey  may  be  here  after  him.    In  the  prime  of 
dvic  manhood  it  is  well  not  to  emulate  the 
gentleman  who  kicks  his  daughter's  suitor  down 
the  stairs,  not  because  he  knows  him,  or  any- 
thing against  him,  or  because  his  daughter  dis- 
likes him,  but  because  he  objects  to  suitors  on 
general  principles,  at  that  stage  of  his  parental 
authority,  and  especially  to  one  with  a  little 
French  in  him— and  that's  all  there  is  to  it. 
There  is  as  much  reason  to  be  afraid  of  the 
French  as  there  is  to  be  afraid  of  ourselves.  Did 
you  ever  hear  a  company  of  French-Canadians 
ring  "01  Canada"?   Did  you  ever  observe  the 
effect  of  asking  a  company  of  English-Cana- 
dians to  sing  "  The  Maple  Leaf  "?    The  senti- 
ment of  "  0 !  Canada  "  may  not  be  all-embracing 
enough,  posribly  because  it  has  too  much  of  the 
Cross  in  it    But  it  is  Canada  that  the  verses 
laud.   The  words  may  be  sung  by  any  Canadian 
who  venerates  the  Cross  without  feeling  that  he 
is  a  stranger  to  their  throbbing  souL   In  Quebec 
the  children  and  old  people  sing  it  with  equal 
fervour.    They  know  every  syUable  of  it    To 
hear  them  is  to  receive  a  kindred  thrill  to  that 
which  comes  when  the  sons  of  Wales,  among 
their  immemorial  hills,  wake  the  echoes  with 
"  Land  of  my  Fathers,"  and  when  the  daughters 
of  Alsace  exult  in  "  The  Marseillaise." 
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186    "MAPLE  LEAF  "IS  COLONIAL 
Wliit  ooni^gatioii  of  EnglWi-Cantdiwii  eta 

M^pleLeaf"?    It  is  the  bett  wThave;  M  ito 
itnei  are  not  known  to  the  Englieh  as  "01 

S^2^«lr^T*'*^1^'»^  ItaUttdisto 
tteawilw  Canadians  only  In  a  boastftil  ivfer- 
ence  to  the  conquest  It  forgets  that  Wolfe 
•ppwpriati^  what  othe«  hild  begun,  m 
rfjamro^  thistle  and  rose  entwine;  bHthere  te 
no  historiciU  implication  which  CaiadiawT  who 
are  ndther  Irish,  Scotch  nor  English^u^ 
acddm  It  fa  a  colonial  song.  Itcanneverbe 
the  truly  national  anthem  for  the  typical  Cami- 
««^^ii  he  is  announced  to  his  international 

F^^  ^/"^  1 1*^  ^^^^<^  between  the 
F^H  K  *"*^/"?^  0'  Canada.    While  the 
EnglWi  wondw  how  long  th«y  must  wait  for  a 
Cwiadian  nationality  to  which  all  of  their  speech 
wiU  give  unqualified  allegiance,  the  French  pn>. 
claim  that  for  many  generations  they  have  had 
a  nationality  that  is  dearer  to  them  than  all  else 
in  the  world.   It  was  won  by  the  most  honour 
able  of  conquests-the  victoiy  of  toil  over  suffer- 
ing.    It  is  consecrated  and  renewed  again  and 
agahi^ ty  the  most  sacred  of  travails-the  pangs 
of  birth  and  the  sorrows  of  death. 
"  My  interest  in  the  Canadian  soil?"  says  a 

"?i!LS' f*''"^^*'  "Come  home  with  me, 
and  I  will  shew  you  the  graves  of  nine  genera- 
tions  of  my  ancestors  iaoup  parish  churchyard. 
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ALIENS,  OUTSIDE  QUEBEC  187 
What  is  that  other  fellow's  daim  to  Canadiaii 
dtiienship,  who  wants  to  tear  French  out  of 
Hansard?  He  took  an  oath  so  as  to  get  the 
deed  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  prairie, 
and  if  he  could  sell  at  a  big  profit  and  clear  out 
to  the  United  States  to-morrow,  he  would  go. 
He  may  have  sworn  allegiance,  but  he  hasn't 
become  a  Canadian.  It  hits  me  on  the  raw  when 
I  hear  a  man  like  that  say  that  the  language  of 
the  Canadian  Parliament  and  Courts  is  a  for- 
eign language  in  his  province,  and  he  will  never 
let  it  come  there." 

The  first  humanity  of  the  Franch  position  in 
Canada  which  touches  most  sharply  the  optic 
nerve  of  the  student  who  wishes  for  Ught,  even 
if  at  first  it  hurts,  is  that  the  French-Canadian 
is  made  to  feel  like  an  alien  when  he  leaves 
Quebec  He  sometimes  meets  antsgonism  in 
one  of  his  own  cities.  It  is  not  impossiUe  to 
hear  in  a  Montreal  street  car  remarks  about 
''These  damned  Flinch."  It  is  foolish  to  con- 
tonn  the  French  because  they  are  too  attached 
to  Quebec,  and  then  compel  them  to  feel  like 
foreigners  when  they  remove  to  Algoma.  What 
stone  can  be  thrown  at  a  man  who  says  **  Quebec 
is  my  mother  country,"  who  has  known  no  other 
country  for  three  hundred  years,  and  whose 
compatriots  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  know 
another  province? 

A  former  Cabinet  Minister,  whose  speeches  in 
English  display  a  f  uhiess  of  study  and  a  perf  eo- 
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1B8  BACK  TO  THE  RESERVE 
tion  of  form  which  no  English-speaking  Parlii^ 
mentarian  excels,  and  who  has  represented  his 
countiy  at  capitals  as  far  apart  as  ToWo  and 
CJapetown,  said  one  day,  about  the  attitude  of 
some  of  his  countrymen  to  their  fellows:  "  My 
dear  sir,  they  think  we  are  Indians.  They  cry 
to  us,  *  Back  to  the  reserve!  back  to  the  blanket 
and  the  wigwam!  Enjoy  your  dance  among 
yourselves,  and  speak  your  barbarous  language 
—they  are  good  for  you.  The  Governor-General 
may  speak  with  you  in  your  own  tongue,  but  we 
never  will  You  must  think  yoursdves  lucky  if, 
in  our  country,  your  children  can  learn  it  for  an 
hour  a  day.  You  will  get  your  treaty  rights,  as 
the  other  Indians  do ;  but  more  than  British  jus- 
tice  yor  shall  not  have.* 

"  British  justice,"  quoth  the  statesman,  half 
to  himself;  "Ah-h-h!  British  justice,  and  speU 
itwithacapitalJ!" 

Another,  learned  in  the  law,  and  with  a  liters 
ary  gif  t  that  John  Morley  might  envy,  asked, 
during  an  illuminating,  and— it  is  superfluous 
to  say  it—exquisitely  courteous  explanation  of 
his  position :  "  What  ia  this  British  fair  play  we 
hear  so  much  about?" 

One  of  the  most  effective  speakers  in  English 
in  the  House  of  Commons  is  Mr.  Ernest 
Lapointe,  who  could  use  nothing  but  French 
when  first  elected  in  1904.  He  tells,  with 
Homeric  laughter— in  which  also  he  is  gener- 
ously  gifted— of   parting   with   an   Ontario 
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THE  SENTIMENTAL  FACTOR  189 
lawyer,  with  whom  he  had  spent  an  evening 
after  a  day's  professional  business. 

"  Good-bye,  Mr.  Lapointe,"  said  his  new 
friend,  "  It  has  been  a  great  pleasure  to  meet 
you.  I  have  enjoyed  myself  very  much— very 
much  indeed.  Do  you  know,  you  are  the  first 
decent  Frenchman  I  have  ever  met" 

It  is  easy  to  dismiss  cmtretemps  like  this  with 
the  remark  that  they  only  occur  with  a  small 
number  of  EngUsh-speaking  people  whose  edu- 
cation cannot  conceal  their  ignorance;  and  that 
such  a  question  as  bi-lingualism  is  not  to  be 
settled  by  generous  feelings,  or  appeals  to  senti- 
ment Sentiment  is  good  to  make  war  with,  but 
is  inferior  rubble  on  which  to  build  a  peaceful 
state— the  reasoning  is  common,  if  stupid. 

Sentiment  makes  sentiment.  When  a  country 
discovers  that  a  large  section  of  the  people  is 
cold  towards  its  war,  it  is  worth  inquiring 
whether  there  is  not  some  predisposing  cause, 
some  sentimental  reason,  which  has  been  flouted 
because  it  was  not  understood.  He  is  not  wise 
who  rubs  a  boil  on  another's  neck;  and  when  ob- 
jection is  made,  answers,  "  What  are  you  com- 
plaining about?  It  doesn't  hurt  me.  You  have 
altogether  too  mu<;h  feeling  about  a  little  thing 
like  that" 

It  doesn't  cure  another  man's  inflammation 
to  tell  him  he  ought  to  be  without  it  If  he  says 
you  have  caused  the  anger  in  his  flesh,  you  can 
at  least  inquire  into  his  complaint.   If  you  don't 
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190  L'APPEL  AUX  ARMES 

U  the  French  complaints  about  the  quality  of 
their  freedom  were  confined  to  those  who  find  it 

otw  fT""  *?  i"^""^  '^^  resentment  in 
Queb«j,  they  might  perhaps  be  negMgible.  But 
there  is  more  than  demagoguery  in  Quebec. 

wl^"^  r  ^  ?"*'"'^'^  *°  ^^1^'  ^^  translated 
into  Enghsh  m  1918,  a  remarkable  pnmphlet, 

pit"  K  «  ^™^  ^^  **®  French-Canadian 
Repty    by  Professor  Ferdinand  Roy,  a  distin- 

^ishedjunstofLavai  University,  Quebec.  Mr. 
Roy  has  been  regarded  as  a  Nationalist  He 
appealed  to  his  people  not  only  to  accept  but  to 

Zri'^!,'"'^P*^°°-  The  pamphlet  is  worth 
deep  study.  It  is  a  veritable  transcript  from  the 
mind  and  heart  of  a  highly  cultured,  deeply 
patootac  Canadian.  The  preface  to  the  English 
edition  was  written  in  February,  1918.  It  does 
not  soothe  those  who  suppose  there  is  no  double 
problem  m  Canadian  nationaUty.  Its  conclud- 
ing sentence  opens  a  door  which  Mr.  Roy's  gen- 
eral  attitude  seemed  not  to  leave  ajar.    It  ^ : 

The  writer  ig  most  happy  to  sav  that  hn  h.. 

J^K^^l®"***-    ^otW°«  would  be  more  MreTMJ 
Shir  Z^?**.,*"  <=«^P«™te  with  them?3^th 

tt^ca^SLZt^r^'''^"^  "^^^^ "-  *->-<^ 

A  few  flashing  revelations  of  the  basic  French 
position  are  given  in  a  review  of  the  scope  of  the 
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wiginal  pamphlet,  which  precedes  this  proffer 
of  goodwill:— 

The  main  caasn  of  the  faUure  of  WH»Iled  rolun- 
tary  enUstment  in  Quebec:  -^-voueu  Toimi 

J^iS  /  Ontario  more  irritating  than  ever,  has 
created,  in  our  minds,  the  impremion  that  we  are 
artually  carrying  the  burden  of  two  warsXhew  ow 

7*f ^J^?5°*«®  """^  "^^^^  are  at  stake. 

(J)  PoUtics,  or  .^ther  poUtidang  who,  In  both 

parties,  for  a  score  of  years  enslaved  by  Imperialism. 

have  spread  the  conviction  that  Canada's  interests 

must  be  sacnflced  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  Em- 

C«?o^w?*''l,"!i"^  **»«  ^a''  to  P«>n»ote  their 
imperialistic  object. 

•      •      ♦      • 

Plain  speaking—not  always  devoid  of  passion— 

dSt^5:^"n."r*  *'*''""*f  *^^  ^"^^^  fanJScs  who 
SfiJT^* '"^S  *?*  «®°*™*  J?*^  »>y  presuming  upon 
th«r  numerical  strength— plain  spkking  was  also 
used  towanis  Quebec  agitators  whSTnndfr  p«t^ 

Snr«';f**^''fJ5P«"''»  Imperialism  or  PruSS^ 
not  only  desired  to  drop  the  assodationetween 

i^SST  '*?^*^**'  "'°*'^«'  "'""tries,  but^  to 
isolate  Canada  from  the  rest  of  the  d^Uiwd^rorl^ 

The  basis  of  the  appeal  to  French-Canadians  is  the 
uncontested  fact  that  Canada  entered  this  ^r  with 
the  unanimoug  assent  and  enthusiasm  of  hothnat^ 
aWje,,  and  of  all  religions  and  political  paX^ 

•  •      •     • 

rtjI^^J^'^^**^"'  ^^  *PP«^  to  the  Prench-Cana- 
dian  race,  therefore,  was,  whatever  might  bTits 
grievances  against  the  other  race,  not  to  for«t  iS 
mission  m  this  continent,  but  to  r^ze  its  trofdu^ 
and  to  make  for  the  cause  the  required  sacriflcM  to 
cease  a  useless  agitation  that  might  lead  to  driWar 
and  to  shew  no  inferiority  to  the  other  row  in  ttie 
amiwer  to  the  country's  caU  to  arms.  ^ 

•  •      •      # 

The  writer  knows  his  views  reflect  a  deen  fedinff 
among  his  compatriots,  with  regaM  to  ou/^^d? 
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padon  In  the  war,  while  nuUntalWM  their  mbtIi.. 
land,  to  equality  of  treatment  with  the  E^Sh- 

M^f«  p1^  °i  ^*  incompatibiliiy  of  the  two  main 
mZ,^  f*^?,*  *"  ^  pearimietic;  and  that  itTa 
J^e  to  believe  that,  though  th^re  is,  and  mui 
r^in  for  gome  time  to  come,  one  political  confed- 

fSSnt  *^®"  '*'^'**  ^  *"  identical  Englidi.^S. 
Qwa<Uangenge  of  nationality.    He  wo5dfainhoM 

n W  in'^ r. *  much  larger  reJo^lSon  of  theSSS 

The  pivot  Of  these  deliverances,  surely,  is  in 
tiie  view  that  we  are  two  nationalities,  and 
in  the  author's  somewhat  lugubrious  belief  that 
ttere  is  an  essential  and  enduring  incompati- 
bility between  them.  The  hope  in  these  sen- 
t^ces  IS  that  a  working  unity  may  be  achieved, 
P^istic  as  Professor  Roy  is  about  its  prwh 
pec  IS* 

On  the  English  side  it  would  seem  that  Httle 
adv«ice  can  be  made  until  it  is  recognized  that 
«ie  French  in  Canada  have  outdistanced  their 
Enghsh  brethren  in  developing  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing  sense  of  nationality;  tiiat  it  has  been  done  • 
witiiin  tiie  machineries  and  genius  of  British 
institutions;  and  that  tiiey  base  their  daim  to 
equity  of  treatment  in  tiieir  native  land— not 
m  their  native  province,  be  it  observed-on 
what  tiiey  believe  to  be  tiie  principles  of  the 
justice  which  was  guaranteed  to  tiieir  fatiiers 
and  must  not  be  witiiheld  from  tiieir  sons. 


*^»Mtil<tl       »   «t  -£.31.  ^, 
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They  see  a  birthright  written  in  the  marriage 
settlements.  They  have  graven  it  upon  their 
hearts.  They  will  not  permit  it  to  be  removed 
from  their  politics.  Compared  with  it  the  tariiT 
is  a  transitory,  sordid  thing;  railway  national- 
ization is  a  matter  of  account;  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  labour  a  question  of  time. 

This  problem  in  self-determination  is  more 
vital  and  permanent  in  Canada  than  those 
which  h  e  vexed  Canadian  statesmen  in  Paris. 
It  is  too  momentous  to  be  met  Iqr  a  policy  of 
splutter  and  fume.  It  may  be  settled  by  states- 
men.  It  cannot  be  by  unscrupulous  politicians 
who  have  been  aUowed  to  play  with  it  too  long, 
and  upon  whose  feeble  knees  an  honest  country 
dare  not  cast  its  future. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

ONTARIO  SPEAKS  FRENCH  IN  THE  COMMONS 

^M^!^  1*^*  *^®  ^°*^  predominate  in  a  territoiy  into 
wh  ch  aeveral  European  countries  could  be  depositedT  Sat 
g»^r  diMppearance  wou^d  be  a  national  calamityftiitWhiira 
^„«  n?*^^'^.*""  "  i^P"""  educational^  it  i.  o3y  I 
K^  ?/  If  ^V'^^'S^^  '^'"^  ^*  "n'-iSr  events  oTOld 

The  French  are  a  national  entity  in  Canada— 
not  a  chain  of  provincial  woes.    They  are  not 
distant  relations  by  marriage— they  are  the 
marriage  itself.   If  it  has  hitherto  been  a  wiari- 
age  de  convemmee,  there  is  no  insuperable 
impediment  to  its  becoming  a  manage  tPaffec- 
ttm.   When  you  have  been  making  an  everlast- 
tog  alKance  with  your  wife's  relations  in 
Europe  it  is  not  a  wild  project  to  try  to  develop 
more  geniality  by  the  home  fireside.  It  wiU  help 
^e  beginning  if  you  discover  that  your  wife  is 
better  off  than  you  thought  she  was,  in  her  own 
nghl^  as  well  as  by  consanguineous  dower. 

It  is  very  hard  for  some  honest  souls  to  realize 
«iat  her  French  children  are  precious  to  Canada. 
It  would  be  a  stricken  country  if  they  were  to 
abandon  their  mother,  and  take  their  belong- 
ings with  them.  Little  would  be  left  between 
Cochrane,  in  North  Ontario,  and  the  Straits  of 
Northumberiand— a    stretch    of    country    in 
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which  you  could  lay  traverses  of  France,  Bel- 
gium, Germany,  Austaria,  Roumania,  and  south- 
em  Russia. 

If  Divine  Wisdom  selected  the  St  Lawrence 
VaUey  as  the  scene  of  His  Great  Mistake,  and  if 
He  chose  Us  to  be  His  Great  Correction,  we 
might  appropriately  affect  a  punitive  regard  for 
the  victims  of  Divine  Error,  and  seek  for  a 
speedy  method  of  divesting  the  earth  of  so  much 
encumbrance.  But  we  have  for  so  long  been 
assuring  tiie  Ahnighty  tiiat  He  doetii  aU  things 
well,  that  a  more  considerate  demeanour  is  due 
to  cur  own  spiritual  perceptions.  It  may  be 
better  to  tiy  to  believe  tiiat  the  Father  of  All  is 
not  displeased  by  the  speech  in  which  miUions  of 
His  children  daily  pray,  and  that  Christian  dis- 
cretion may  be  shewn  in  a  forbearing  attempt 
to  Hve  cheerfuUy  witii  the  partners  whom  He 
has  permitted  to  sojourn  under  the  same  sky 
with  us;  and  who,  for  all  we  know,  may  be  des- 
tined for  a  quiet  comer  in  our  Heaven. 

If  tiie  French  are  neitfier  tiie  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  nor  the  destmction  tiiat 
wasteth  at  noonday,  but  are  one  of  the  deep- 
founded  waUs  of  tiie  Canadian  House,  how  shall 
they  be  esteemed  in  the  expanding  fabric  of  our 
citizenship?  Some  nervous  persons  like  to 
think  of  them  as  incurably  aggressive,  and  bent 
on  submerging  a  choicer  stock;  forgetting  that 
the  cradle  is  as  handy  to  us  as  it  is  to  them. 

Watching  us,  the  French  have  come  to  believe 
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i^in^  T  °"  *^*  ^*'*°^^«'  a«  they  w«w 
when  French  was  prohibited  in  the  United  Ptow 

^^""^^^S?^-  They  want  to  p«iem^ 
t^e  and  culture  which  they  believe  to  be  veiy 
pod,  but  which  their  neighbours  are  unwilllni 
to  appreciate.  Some  of  tiiose  neighbours,  who 
do  not  pay  the  French  the  high  compliment  of 
being  afraid  of  them,  have  begun  to  read  facts 
as  they  are-^f  ten  enough  a  disquieting  dlsdp- 
Mne.  They  cannot  refuse  to  like  the  French- 
Canadians  whom  they  know,  unless  they  wish  fo 
dislike  themselves. 

Your  French  friends  wish  nothing  better  than 
to  share  with  you  the  countiy  which  their  ances- 
tors  explored^  their  clergy  Christianized,  and 
tteir  kindred  saved  to  the  Empire.    Most  of 
ttem  came  originally  from  Normandy.    They 
think  that  Norman  blood,  which  is  so  distin- 
guished m  the  British  peerage,  cannot  be  so  very 
repugnant  to  the  society  of  Ontario.   Ifitbea 
Mn  to  multiply  human  production  in  the  land  of 
tteir  fathers-      ^and  whose  rulers  send  to  all 
the  wrners  oi .  -  earth  for  people  who  will  fol- 
wS^  ^f''.'^  example-they  can  but  plead 
«iat  Holy  Scripture  with  them  is  still  a  guide  of 
domestic  conduct    Having  life,  they  desire  it 
more  abundantly.    They  think  that  in  Canada 
there  should  be  room  for  all  Canadians  who 

f^riT'*'.*'^^?^^^*'  *^^  <^^^nZ. 
f Zf  tl^'' '"'  '^^ ''  ^  ^^^  ^"-«r  « 
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K  the  Prench  are  a  mistake  the  census  flgureji 
^r  eastern  Canada  proclaim  a  very  apotheosis 
ofUundering.  If  they  are  not  a  mUtake,  an 
admonition  to  think  kindly  of  Providence  is  de- 
dudble  from  the  statistics.  In  the  ten  years 
precedtog  1911  the  French  increase  from  the 
Atlantic  coast  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  was 
more  rapid  than  the  English,  despite  the  unpre- 
cedented influx  from  the  British  Isles-the 
drfference  was  between  21.8  and  8.8  per  cent 
The  total  population  of  British  origin  was 

Ai^^l'  *°^  ^'  ^'^'^^  1,971,255.  The  French 
dtetribution  was:— Nova  Scotia,  51,746;  New 

fiTf^T^'  u^®'^^^'    ^^  Edward  Mand, 
18,117;  Quebec,  1,605,389;  Ontario,  202,422! 

The  French  question  is  much  more  national 
ttian  projdncial.  It  is  an  adult  problem,  and 
not  a  child  asking  inconvenient  questions,  who 
can  be  told  to  run  away  and  phiy.  National 
questions  are  infinitely  mow  complex  than  the 
tewhing  of  the  three  R's  in  provincial  schools. 
™np  are  sometimes  bigger  than  they  seem. 
What  many  comfortebly-minded  people  desire 
to  regard  as  a  school  affair  in  Ontario,  is  a 
dominant  question  in  the  future  of  Canada. 

Education,  it  is  said,  is  expressly  reserved  to 
tiie  provinces  by  the  British  North  America  Act 
The  Provincial  Legislatures  are,  therefore,  su- 
preme m  the  teaching  of  languages,  as  in  every 
otiher  subjec;.  It  is  presumptuous  in  the 
l^mimon  Parliament  to  proffer  advice  on  any 
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198       THE  PROVINCIAL  CLAIM 
■diolastic  question.    The  French  language  has 
absolutely  no  official  status  in  Ontario.   If  it  is 
permitted  at  all  in  the  public  schools  it  is  to  meet 
the  limitations  of  scholars  towards  English.  Its 

use  in  instruction  is  a  privilege  conferred,  not  a 
right  confessed. 

As  a  language,  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
French-Canadians  had  no  greater  inherent  rig^t 
in  Ontario  schools  than  the  language  of  the 
Bolsheviki.  The  demand  for  one  language  in 
provincial  schools,  which  is  being  raised  in  some 
quarters,  including  poetical  associations  which 
believe  they  inherit  the  wisdom  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald,  is  perfectly  within  the  Ontario  con- 
stitution, as  it  is  within  the  constitution  of 
every  other  province  except  Quebec,  wherein 
alone  bi-lingualism  has  a  valid  claim. 

For  the  present  one  avoids  discussion  of  the 
French  reply  to  these  contentions.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, following  the  1916  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council,  that  the  Provincial  Legislature 
is  unquestionable  in  educational  affairs.  The 
French  base  their  case  against  the  "persecution" 
of  the  language  on  certain  guarantees  as  in- 
alienable as  the  right  to  life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  and  firmly  embedded  in 
several  statutes,  beginning  with  the  Quebec  Act 
of  1774  and  concluding  with  the  British  North 
America  Act  of  1867.  Those  who  hold  that 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble  about  the 
teaching  of  French  in  Ontario  if  English  had 
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not  been  entirely  excluded  from  many  ichools, 
may  be  reminded  that  the  Lapointe  resoltttion 
pro^[K»ed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  May, 
1916,  dearly  condemned  the  ultra-French,  anti- 
English  attitude:— 

It  haM  long  been  the  aettled  policy  of  Gnat 
Britain,  wlienever  a  country  paaaed  under  the  eor- 
ereignty  of  the  Crown,  by  treaty  or  otherwiae,  to 
respect  the  religion,  UHages  and  language  of  the  in- 
habitants who  thus  became  Britiih  rabjeeta; 

That  Hit  Majesty's  subjects  of  French  origin  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario  complain  that  by  reeoit 
legislation  they  have  been  to  a  large  extent  deprived 
of  the  privilege  they  and  their  fathers  have  always 
enjoyed  since  Canada  passed  under  the  sovenignty 
of  the  British  Crown,  of  having  their  children  taught 
in  French ; 

That  this  juse,  especially  at  thla  time  of  uni- 
versal sacriflc ,  and  anxiety,  when  all  energiea  should 
be  concentrated  on  the  winning  of  the  war,  would, 
while  fully  recognising  the  principle  of  provincial 
rights,  and  the  necewity  of  every  ohttd  being  given  a 
thorough  English  education,  respectfully  suggest  to 
the  Ixigislative  Assembly  the  wisdom  of  making  it 
clear  that  the  privUege  of  the  children  of  French 
parentage  of  being  taught  in  their  mother  tongue 
be  not  interfered  with. 

We  are  here  concerned  not  so  much  with  the 
Quebec  contention  as  with  a  view  of  the  question 
which  will  satisfy  what  the  Quebec  savant  calls 
"  this  British  fair-play  we  hear  so  much  about" 
We  owe  justice  to  our  own  sense  of  justice.  "  To 
thyself  be  true." 

Once  more  the  Round  Table  furnishes  a 
jumping-off  place  for  carefn!  feet  In  "  The 
Problem  of  the  Commonweaith  "  it  is  written. 
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200  NATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
"No  people  can  mlin  nationhood  unkM  they 
acUeve  national  inrtitutioni,  and  achieve  them 
to  time.  What  ia  a  national  inatitution?  It  ia 
ahouae  not  made  witii  hands.  It  ia  a  spirit  more 
than  a  substance,  even  tiiough  it  may  d*^  in  a 
physical  frame.  It  may  be  merely  a  celebration 
--a  eucharist  of  patriotism,  as  Dingaan's  Day 

r/f  ^tT^,*^?*  ^"^  "  *^  Fourtii  of  Ju^ 
fa  to  the  United  States,  and  as  St  Jean  Baptists 

Day  is  fertile  French-Canadians.  It  may  be 
an  engine  of  government,  or  it  may  be  tiie  gov- 
ernment itself-tiie  monarchy,  tiie  presidoncy. 
or  ^  iqrstem  which  king  or  president  incarl 

w J  wu^  *^®  ^^^^^  "**^°°*^  institution  for 
which  tiie  greatest  number  of  citizens  have  tiie 
greatest  regard,  and  in  which  tiiey  have  tiie 
^atest  common  right  Thew  is  one  such  in 

Canada.  It  is  tiie  Dominion  Parliament  Par^ 
liament  has  been  tiie  most  generally  distrusted 
of  ^  national  institutions;  but  it  is  tiie  only 
^  ti»t  periodically  gatiiers  aU  tiie  citizens  to- 
getiier  at  tiie  ballot  box,  and  brings  men  from  aU 
over  tiie  countiy  face  to  face  witii  common 
duties,  to  be  discharged  in  a  common  manner 
for  a  common  end. 

An  Ontarion,  tiierefore,  expresses  his  Cana- 
(han  citizenship  at  its  highest,  not  in  tiie  provin- 
cial lejpslature,  in  which  his  feUow-Canndians 
from  Chebucto  and  Nanaimo  are  strangers,  but 
in  tiie  Dominion  Parliament,  where  Sebucto 
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ji  the  equal  of  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and 
Nanaimo  is  the  equal  of  either.  A  dtiien  is 
TOt  fully  equipped  in  patriotism  until  he  is  fully 
«ndent  to  serve  in  the  chief  national  institu- 
tion. The  less  effldenpy  that  belongs  to  that 
UMJtitution  the  more  wiU  it  fall  short  of  its  funo- 
tion  in  leading  the  citizens  to  realize  Dr.  Miner's 
ideal  of  full  national  manhood.  If  Parliament 
ia  defective  tiie  nation  is  defective. 

How  can  a  member  of  Parliament  be  truly 
efficient  if  he  cannot  understand  all  that  takes 
phice  in  Parliament?  In  law,  tiie  Parliament  of 
Canada  is  as  bi-lingual  as  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
was.    In  capacity  to  reach  intimately  all  tiie 
people,  ninety  per  cent  of  the  members  of  both 
houses  from  eight  provinces  were  as  far  behind 
vL^^'*^  as  they  are  ahead  of  tiieir  own 
diildren  at  school    It  is  impossible  to  root  bi- 
lingualism  out  of  Ontario  until  tiie  Parliament 
^Canada  is  overturned.    The  single-tongued 
Bolsheviki  of  tiie  Constitution  have  not  yet  pro- 
posed to  do  tiiat as  an  aid  to  tiie  "One  flag,  one 
language  "  ideal. 

The  bi-Iingualism  of  tiie  Senate,  the  House  of 
Commons,  all  tiie  Departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, tiie  Supreme  Court,  tiie  Exchequer  Court 
and  of  every  tribunal  established  by  tiie  Do- 
minion witii  the  status  of  a  court— this  bi- 
lingualism  is  not  a  mischance,  to  be  outgrown 
like  an  infantile  cast  of  tiie  eye.  Nor  is  it  a 
cancer  tiiat  can  neither  be  destroyed  nor  out- 
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202  BI-LINGUAL  CONSTITUTION 
lived  It  is  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  Consti- 
tution. As  long  as  Canadian  statesmen  retain 
their  sanity,  and  the  Canadian  electorate  can 
remember  the  eighth  commandment,  it  will 
remain  to  prove  that  constitutions  do  not  hon- 
ourably become  scraps  of  paper,  except  by  con- 
sent of  their  inheritors. 

Has  the  French  language  a  legal  status,  in 
^tario,  then?    If  one  bears  in  mind  that  the 
Ontario  Legislature  is  only  part  of  Ontario— 
and  it  is  the  second  part— he  cannot  truthfully 
answer  that  French  has  no  legal  status  in  the 
province.     Only  one  Ontario  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons— Mr.  Proulx— is  a  French- 
Canadian.    He  sits  for  Prescott    RusseU,  the 
adjoining  county,  where  the  French  are  as  three 
to  two,  compared  with  all  the  other  ethnical 
groups,  might  elect  a  French-Canadian,  but 
shews  that  it  has  no  hard  feelings  against  the 
Irish  by  choosing  Mr.  Murphy. 

According  to  population,  and  under  propor- 
tional representation,  the  French  of  Ontario 
would  be  entitled  to  seven  or  eight  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Assume  that,  instead 
of  the  solitary  Mr.  Proulx,  there  were  seven 
native  sons  of  Ontario  in  the  Commons,  with 
French  names  and  French  tongues— a  frightful 
calamity,  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  responsibilities 
of  a  Great  Correction;  but  a  perfectly  constitu- 
tional calamity  all  the  same,  which  Providence 
seems  in  no  hurry  to  prevent   Having  assumed 
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BO  much,  it  may  not  be  difficult  to  believe  you  are 
now  reading  the  Toronto  News  <!  uncertain 
future  date— say  during  the  first  stitaion  of  tbj 
Parliament  after  the  next: 

"Ottawa,  Wednesday. — The  corridors  are 
buzzing  with  talk  this  morning  about  the  singu- 
lar occurrences  of  yesterday.  It  is  said  that  the 
adjournment  will  be  moved  from  the  Govern- 
ment side  to  consider  the  bi-lingual  situation 
that  has  so  unexpectedly  developed,  and  that  the 
motion  will  declare  that  speeches  in  French 
should  be  permissible  only  to  members  from 
Quebec.  If  this  proposal  is  made  it  is  likely  to 
cause  complications.  A  Cabinet  Minister  is  un- 
derstood to  have  remarked  that  it  will  raise 
more  trouble  than  it  can  abate. 

"The  Minister  of  External  Affairs,  who 
represents  an  Alberta  constituency,  is  the  only 
member  of  the  Government,  from  outside  Que- 
bec, who  speaks  French  fluently.  He  conducts 
some  of  the  business  of  his  department  in 
French,  and  has  occasionally  been  i^uisitioned 
by  his  colleagues  to  reply  in  French  to  speeches 
and  inquiries  from  the  Opposition  side.  To 
limit  speeches  in  French  to  Quebec  members 
would  tie  the  tongue  of  the  Foreign  Minister, 
just  when  his  colleagues  had  found  it  most  use- 
ful in  getting  over  difficult  places.  But  the  one- 
flrr,  one-language  brigade  say  the  time  for 
camouflage  has  gone  by,  and  that  henceforth 
they  are  going  to  be  pro-English  intransigeants. 
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*!.  "^^^^^y^  game  was  carefully  planned  by 
the  Ontario  Prench,  who  deliberately  kept  their 
Quebec  and  New  Brunswick  compatriots  out  of 
It,  except  as  spectators.  It  will  ahnost  certainly 
be  played,  with  variations,  from  time  to  time 
during  the  session.  Some  Government  stalwarts 
call  It  obstruction;  but  if  so,  it  is  a  very  novel 
«)rt  of  Parliamentary  hold-up.  It  is  said  the 
Speaker  has  privately  given  his  decided  opinion 
that  nothing  more  can  be  done  against  it  than 
was  done  yesterday— which  was  nothing. 

"  Nobody  caught  on  to  what  was  afoot  when 
Dansereau,  the  new  man  from  Temiskaming, 
arose,  just  before  the  orders  of  the  day  were 
called,  and  beginning,  'Monsieur  L'Orateur' 
asked  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  if  an  answer 
had  been  given  to  the  Black  River  Agricultural 
Society's  request  for  a  pedigree  bull  to  be  sent 
into  the  district  next  summer.  The  Minister, 
not  understanding  the  question,  asked  the  Min- 
uter of  External  Affairs  to  translate  it  He 
began  his  answer: 

"  *  Mr.  Speaker,  I'm  sorry  I  couldn't  person- 
ally follow  the  honourable  gentleman,  but—' 

"  That  was  as  far  as  he  got,  for  Dansereau 
was  on  his  feet,  saying  in  Prench,  *  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  honourable  Minister  kindly  reply  in 
Prench?    I  do  not  follow  hun.' 

"  *  What  does  he  say?'  said  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  the  Minister  of  External  Affairs. 

"  The  Poreign  Minister  told  him,  and  added, 
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sotto  voce,  *  You  had  better  tell  me  what  you 
want  to  answer/ 

"  So  the  Minister  of  External  Aflfairs,  having 
translated  the  member  for  Temiskaming  to  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  translated  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  to  the  mranber  for  Temiskaming. 
Most  of  the  men  on  the  Government  side  did  not 
realize  what  was  going  on,  for  Dansereau,  being 
a  comparative  stranger,  they  supposed  he  was 
asking  something  about  Quebec. 

"No  sooner  was  Dansereau  satisfied  than 
Robitaille  of  North  Essex  sailed  across  the 
Speaker's  bows,  and  held  up  the  orders  of  the 
day.  In  French,  he  asked  the  Minister  of  Labour 
to  explain  the  delay  in  announcing  the  award  of 
the  Strike  Board  on  the  demand  of  the  Border 
Cities  Radial  Railway's  employees  for  more 
wages.  The  Minister  of  Labour  also  had  to 
resort  to  the  Foreign  Minister  for  knowledge  of 
the  question,  and  also  for  an  answer  that  Robi- 
taille would  accept.  This  took  considerable 
time,  and  the  Speaker  was  getting  fidgetty ;  but 
he  was  still  kept  on  the  hook,  and  found  it  expe- 
dient to  send  for  the  Deputy,  not  feeling  sure  of 
his  own  French,  and  wondering  how  far  this 
paralyzing  innovation  would  go. 

"Robitaille  had  scarcely  finished  with  the 
Minister  of  Labour  before  PressensI  of  Russell 
threw  a  French  conundrum  at  the  Minister  of 
Militia.  It  was  about  a  Pensions  Scandal. 
These   matters   are   always   given   especially 
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w^"'  ""f^  ^  **  Government  since  the 
toteet  Toronto  disturbances.  The  Minister  of 
MJitia  IS  as  innocent  ot  la  beUe  bmgue  aa  his 
oHier  colleagues.  When  Pressens«  appeared  the 
Minister  of  External  AflTairs  had  left  his  chair, 
intending  to  forsake  the  Chamber. 

Mf'i'^.^" S  *®  questioner  said '  Minlstre  de 
Mihce,'  the  War  Minister  whispered  loudly  to 
the  Minister  of  External  Affairs  • 

"  't>1'^'1  '^f-^^y-  "lon't  leave  me  mwJ 

The  Minister  of  External  Affairs  was  heard 

»Fv'  "*   *  ^^"^  resumed  his  seat: 

Ye^  but  what  do  I  get  for  makinir  ud  for 

your  negkcted  education,  you  helpless'^siib '1 

^aLl*^,.??*'^**'*' '"«»»««'  •>"»  "  betrayed  a 

aged  the  Opposition  to  a  malicious  ribaldry 
which  did  not  abate  as  the  fai«  played  iteS 
through,  till  each  of  the  seven  OnteriTp^ 

Sal'^SJr"'"**'"'  "'  ""  *«°^'-  »' 

A.!"?!."  r^  '""'*  «*y  '»»8''*er  in  the  corri- 
W^nS^TT' ?" '^'*  «"«"'»<*«'l  their 
fnends-for  they  have  more  friends  than  is 

^^\^°r-  "T^  episode  was  thought  to 
™«nt  <S??/"»^*  '^'.'"'  there  was  an  enLge- 
ment  of  It  at  the  evening  sitting,  when  the  Jai- 
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ister  of  Agriculture  brought  in  his  estimates. 
As  was  ahnost  invariably  tiie  case  in  previous 
years,  Quebec  members  who  wanted  information 
as  to  what  had  been  done  in  their  ridings  since 
the  last  session  asked  their  questions  and  made 
their  speeches  in  English,  for  which  the  Minis- 
ter thanked  them  sincerely.  Personally  he  is 
very  popular  with  the  French.  He  goes  down  to 
.  Quebec  as  often  as  possible,  and  the  best  of  good 
feeling  obtains  between  them. 

"As  soon  as  the  Quebec  English  turn  was 
over  the  Ontario  French  turn  was  renewed. 
Each  of  the  seven  members  wanted  to  know 
something  of  importance  to  his  farming  voters. 
Nothing  would  do  but  that  his  speech  should  be 
made  and  his  questions  asked  and  answered  in 
French.  At  first  the  Minister  was  amused,  but 
afterwards  betrayed  some  irritation. 

"While  this  was  going  on,  other  Ontario 
members  flitted  in  and  out  of  the  chamber,  hear- 
ing a  little  Ontario  French,  and  then  returning 
to  the  lobby  and  exploding  a  great  deal  of 
Ontario  English.  It  was  understood  that  so 
many  Ontario  members  sought  the  Prime  Min- 
ister in  his  room  that  an  informal  Cabinet  Coun- 
cil was  held  after  the  House  rose;  but  every- 
body went  home  with  no  plan  of  action  decided 
on. 

"  Later.— It  is  understood  that  the  Ontario 
One-Tonguers  put  a  committee  to  work  on  the 
resolution  with  which  it  was  intended  to  move 
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toe  acjionnunent  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

mlt^Jirj J!"^-    0°e "fits leadl^ 
memters,  who  wishes  not  to  be  Dersonallv 

qnote*  said  to  your  correspondent?  ' 

When  we  got  right  down  to  it,  we  found 

th^  were  as  safe  as  a  Grand  Master ZunTa 

^teddoor.    The  British  North  ii^eriS^  Ac? 

m  the  House.    There  is  no  limit,  wheUMT  you 
come  f ran  Quebec  or  British  ColUia       ^ 

"  ™e8nt  Bay  that  any  member  may  com- 
^I  any  other  to  spealt  so  that  he  can  und  JsS 
hun.  So.  possibly,  if  a  Minister  refusedlo 
^r-  •»<=  of  .fe  Ontario  PrenchZ  ta 
f^a^„ffl''-'?f**^r'  "■«"  »«'>'  have  to  wait 
thlnT*.  ?'  ''«■»'''«<>''  in  Hansard.  Right 
ttere  the  element  of  courtesy  comes  in.    C 

P~n!^  T1'  !f  ""^  everlastingly  to  offend  the 
F«ach.  But  It  got  my  goat  hearing  Ontario 
b»m«stram«wrted  in  French.    I  was  that  m^ 

^.    But  what  can  you  do?    What  can  you 

T„ni,"^  ^<?  that  despite  the  failure  of  the  One- 
^gu«rs'  Committee  to  talte  up  the  wampum 
tMay,  other  conferences  will  be  held-and  pos- 
sibly a  special  Govermaent  caucu»-if  thereta 

.^f  rt.  B  *'**'■  anything  startling  happens 

in  the  House  or  not,  we  have  run  into  a  new  Md 
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totally  unexpected  phase  of  the  Ontario  Ian- 
PMge  question. 

«1^»  l*.  *^/**"  *''■•  Robitaille.  who  was 

.J '  """l!"'  *"■*  *"  ""^  "'"•'s  fa  a  desire  to 
*ow  up  the  good  English  Ministers'  ignorance 
of  the  languages  of  their  own  Parliament    If 

tel'lS^h^^"*  I-"""*  "■•"*  "«*'  <•»  the  a^an. 
te^a™^  "S"^™'  "*  '^  "°t  "■'"k  we  should 
ParH^f  *.  We  are  so  happy  as  to  know  both 

M^^^-^''^T-  I«  "  a  8«8t  hard- 
ship that  Ministers  of  the  Crown  should  be 
towtod  to  become  a<i  accompUshed  as  the  poor 
habitants?    We  have  simply  shown  ttatX 

Frend.  language  has  a  standing  in  Ontario.    If 
you  will  not  aUow  it  to  be  thoroughly  taught  to 
the  children  in  the  public  school^  we  m^do 
v^t  we  can  to  teach  it  in  ParUament,  the  big- 
gest public  school  of  aU.    Do  you  condemn  us?' 
Pressed  as  to  whether  any  future  plan  of 
c^.».gn  had  be«.  decided  on  by  the  oZZ 
Frendi,  Mr.  Robitaille  could  not  say.    •  But' 
he  adcfed,  smiUng,  '  if  we  can  be  of  any  servi« 
to  our  fellow  mmbers  by  giving  them  an  hour's 
priTOte  instruction  every  day  in  French  we  will    . 

be  most  happy  to  do  it,  without  asking  for  any 
more  EngUsh  instruction  in  return  thi,  we^ 

gtodly  gettmg  now.    Perhaps  you  wiU  let  me 

Imow  If  any  of  your  friends  would  like  to  take 

advantage  of  this  offer.' 
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"  Altwther  a  strange  and  perplexing  dtua^ 
tion.  It  throws  an  illuminating  Hght  upon  the 
m  and  is  causing  aid  Parliamentarians  to 
M^»        something  like  it  never  developed 

Indeed,  the  moderation  with  which  the  right 
to  use  French  in  Parliament  has  been  exeidsed 
IS  a  remarikable  feature  of  poslrConfederation 
Wstoiy  There  is  a  greater  desire  to  insist  on 
It  now  than  there  has  been-a  natural  desire, 
for  it  is  world-wide  experience  that  the  more 
you  try  to  rub  a  language  out,  the  more  you  rub 
It  in.  The  French  believe  their  language  is 
persecuted.    They  cling  to  it  the  mo^  ten" 

alZlLdT   "'^   "  '"^'^  -^"^'^   *°   »- 

In  one  of  the  Parliamentary  rooms  occupied 

^  ""fTF  ""^  **"^""'*  ^^^  members,  the 
use  of  French  in  the  Commons  was  being  dis- 
cussed, and  a  visitor  said  he  was  somewhat  sur-  " 
pnsed  that  more  had  not  been  heard  of  it 

vy^:!^^  *  ^®®"  '*^«'  ^^  constitution- 
alist.      Perhaps  you  don't  know  that  there 
would  have  been  many  a  row  but  for  the  old 
gentleman  downstairs.'' 
Sir  Wilfrid  is  still  his  country's  creditor. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

WHERE   STATUS    ISN' 

T^^^  ^i*   interwting  .ituatioM,   a.  to  Ih.  uie  of 

Fnmol  ^  *'  *"'  ^""^  •«»  ''^'o  ''•^  killed  in 

It  is  moraUy  impossible  to  maintain  that  a 
language  has  no  legal  status  in  Ontario  when 
the  Federal  business  of  any  or  of  all  Ontario 
constituencies  may  be  conducted  in  it  There  is 
nothing  in  the  British  North  America  Act  spe- 
cifically  compelling  the  business  of  the  Depart- 

f1    k'I!*/^^  ^'^"^  ^  ^  ^"ied  on  in 
French;  but  some  things  are  so  simple  that  the 

T^  ^'  ^?J^Ji  ^'  ^  comprehend  them. 
The  unlumted  right  to  use  French  in  debate 
the  compulsion  to  print  all  statutes  in  it  the' 
use  of  both  languages  by  the  Govemor^neral 
in  opening  and  proroguing  Parliament,  and  the 
bi-hngual  constitution  of  all  federal  courts- 
these  things  imply  the  transaction  of  Departs 
mental  affairs  in  French  as  well  as  in  English. 

It  could  not  be  otherwise  with  the  federal 
busmess  of  Quebec  No  statesman,  no  politician  . 
even,  would  advocate  a  denial  of  the  same  f  adl- 
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iiyto  French-speaking  citizens  who  live  west 
of  the  Ottawa  River.  If  their  npresentative 
is  free  to  use  French  in  the  Commons,  who  will 
J»y  that  they  must  receive  everything  in  Eng- 
lish in  the  county?  A  French  Hansard  is  sent 
to  such  Ontarions  as  desire  it.  It  is  said  that 
if  :gu  write  in  English  from  Toronto  for  a  copy 
of  Hansard  you  are  likely  to  receive  the  French 
revised  version. 

The  line  between  provincial  right  and  federal 
discretion  cannot  be  so  rigidlj  drawn  as  some 
delimiters  of  frontiers  suppose.  What  is  safe 
and  prudent  for  the  Dominion  will  be  utterly 
foolish  and  harmful  for  the  Province— as  soon 
as  twice  two  are  five. 

Can  anythiiig  be  learned  from  the  courses  of 
junsprudence?  If  French  has  no  legal  status 
in  Ontario  it  surely  can  have  no  status  in  legal 
proceedings  in  Ontario.  A  French  Canadian 
who  tried  to  address  the  fiery  magistrates  of 
Toronto  Police  Court  in  French  would  be  extin- 
guished with  the  celerity  that  is  acquired  by 
passing  long-term  sentences  without  the  foolish 
formality  of  trial  by  jury. 

If  counsel  for  a  Russell  County  suitor  were 
to  try  his  French  upon  judges  in  Osgoode  HaU, 
he  would  be  reminded  that  he  was  in  an  Ontario 
Court,  and  asked  to  speak  in  the  official  lan- 
guage of  the  province.  His  photograph  would 
adorn  the  papers  as  that  of  a  full  brother  of  the 
man  who  toyed  with  a  buzz-saw. 
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KUiU  daring  lawyer,  having  failed  in  the 

^Canada,  wou^d  his  case  lo»  its  Ontario  char- 
aeter?    It  would  have  become  a  federal  with- 

oe  told  that,  because  he  came  from  Ontario  the 
Supreme  Court  could  not  hear  wra^Mt 

^a^'^l   ?"'  "'  '^'-    "^  SupremTSSrt 

taw  illJ  .1  ^  '^'^  »'  *  '"^"S*  '"•i<*  the 
lawitoelf  speaks  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  is  somewhat 

at^'tSTH^t  ':?'''*  ^•"'  <^  ToronT  ft  fa 
P~?ofc*      '*"  ^"^  °'  Ontario.    Before  it 

^"S:moS^"*'"'"^'"«'*«°-™- 

Xhe  Pohce  Court  is  not  Ontario,  no,  not  even 

Brittt  ^'«te"e?t  Day  in  trousers  and  Z 
Bntish  Empire  in  a  monocle. 

Co^'*T^„".\''*l*"«  "  *«  Ontario  High 
^m.    The  High  Court  fa  only  a  nart  of 

^%  li"'"!*' I«rt  of  Ontario  fa  K- 

th^  FrP^i  .     '"*^'  ^'"*  °*  Oanada,  how  can 
to  C^S    """'  **  '^"''""  ■"  °«'^'"  «'«'- 

rf  S^,  K  '=°!""'<"''y  "«<i  for  the  transaction 
of  official  business?    Is  official   business  to 
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County,  is  about  4,800.  of  ^Sm  «  ST^^ 

ovenesa  fiJ         .  .     P"™>cial  government 
^I!!r.^J"""**'P"'  government.    K  ftl 
»wto-  includes  the  lew,  and  the   eefuBeJ 
*rench,  does  not  the  n«ater  u<u  ip~>».r!      . 
the  strictly  legal  semS?^       "*  ^^^^  *~'  *" 

eto1J"' TiS:  'Ci^'"t"^  '"»  "»  To™,,. 

-^oiitnXTaK^r^- 

£]eetioa  proelaaatiinu  ...  .   "T*"  uouatjr. 


- — ""-  i"veiMiutnoaa  a. 


Fmeh  b 


J^'rt.d,  u  both  thTcc^ty  J  jLThl,??  the  widence  U  not 
OomHy  h«Te  abo  »  kaowledS^  aSS^     ^^''  P»«*W»«la  the 
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wdWA  of  Ottawa.    Heaven  fowf«,d  that  a 
P«*«W«  otaerver  Aovid  ventuw  a  dute 

w  a  pladd  aoul.    There  is  mora  in  Ottawa 
W-«nguaH«m  than  the  aftermath  of  the  «^^ 

Z^^^A^^  '**^**"  t^  Separate  School 
Bo^  and  the  Ontario  Education  Department 

ti.iT'??  '"Ontario;  but  it  is  the  capital  of 
^SLSSr""'"-,^*'  ^  admin JrSS» 
aU^o^r^  "If  'JS"  **  administration  of 
Z>^  "'i^"  «'«*a-that  a  considerable 

oe^use  it  is  in  the  national  service. 

neSfiJf''.*"*'.^  \^'^  =*«»»  ta  the  Gasp« 
P^ula.  lays  its  hand  on  his  shoulder  and 

v™,  ^  »e'«*l»uring  province  of  Ontario 
^  mwt  remove  thither,  with  your  fam^' 

W^.i^^'"'  "^  «»nP8triots,  and  no  one 
fa  so  weU  fitted  as  you  to  transact  it" 

ShaU  I  be  aUowed  to  speak  my  mother', 
tongue  fa  Ontario?"  the  Gas^Sn  Ss. 

My  son,"  repUes  the  State,  "  I  want  ™„ 

Engifah,al«.,andthat*:^„tJ2rt^t 
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The  Gasp^an  comes  to  Ottawa,   Ontario, 
because  he  is  a  French  bi-lingualist    He  finds 
a  Parliament  Building  wherein  French  and 
English  are  twin  tongues.    He  enters  Depart- 
ment after  Department  where  English  and 
French  are  equaUy  indispensable.    He  visits  the 
Supreme  Ck)urt,  and  there,  too,  he  hears  the 
familiar  cadences  of  the  Gulf.    He  sends  his 
child  to  school.    He  is  told  that  he  is  in  Ontario, 
and,  though  French  is  not  excluded,  it  stiU  has 
no  inherent  right  in  the  classrooms— it  cannot 
be  freely  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  same  city 
in  which  it  is  freely  spoken  in  Pariiament,  De- 
partment and  Court. 

"  Ah !"  he  says,  "  that  is  very  strange.  I  am 
brought  here  to  speak  and  write  French  because 
it  is  a  Canadian  language,  with  equal  rights  to 
the  English  language  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. But  my  child  must  not  be  taught  to 
speak  and  write  it  as  a  Canadian  language,  in 
the  same  way  that  he  is  taught  to  speak  and 
write  English.  It  is  a  foreign  language  in  the 
schools.  That  is  more  than  I  can  understand. 
Can  a  man  be  a  citizen  and  a  stranger  in  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  moment?  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this  which  I  was  not 
told  in  Gasp6.    I  will  find  out  what  it  is." 

And  so  the  leaven  of  ill-will  begins  to  work. 
Who  can  wonder  that  it  spreads  when  it  is  nour- 
ished in  the  nerve-centre  of  the  State?  An 
inheritance  of  prejudice  clings  to  Anglo-French 
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relations  in  Canada  which  wiU  never  be  sunk  in 
oblivion  until  it  has  first  been  squarely  inven- 
toried. Then  it  will  only  be  got  rid  of  by  slow, 
painful,  and  often  disappointing  courses. 

Prejudice  is  not  entirely  one-sided.    Mis- 
understanding does  not  all  lie  against  the  Eng- 
lish account  The  roots  of  this  trouble  are  long, 
deep  and  wide-running.    They  stretch  beyond 
the  Atlantic.    They  have  impregnated  Cana- 
dian soil  which  as  yet  knows  little  of  English  or 
French.    They   thicken    and    tangle   because 
strange  ideas  of  Canadian  unity  have  long  been 
propagated.    People  who  come  to  this  land  to 
find  happier  livelihoods,  and  amenities  which 
submerge  the  memories  of  their  less  spacious 
days,  find  also  ancient  feuds  which  they  are 
invited  to  adopt,  like  step-children,  for  them- 
selves, their  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever.    They 
marvel  why  these  things  should  be,  and  the 
riddle  is  not  read  for  them. 

These  troubles  have  become  grievous  because 
energies  which,  in  other  countries,  have  been 
expended  upon  the  ultimate  issues  of  political 
life  have  here  been  left  free  to  cut  gaping 
diasms  in  the  national  garden,  into  which  pes- 
tiferous antagonisms  are  poured,  and  stirred  by 
lovers  of  poUuted  air. 

When  the  major  responsibilities  of  national 
manhood  are  withholden  from  the  people,  they 
magnify  their  fears  of  one  another.  The  small- 
er the  co-operation,  the  larger  the  suspicion. 
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The  hostile  currents  which,  during  uncounted 
centuries,  made  of  ^e  English  Channel  a  Sea  . 
of  Provocation  have  become  a  Gulf  Stream  of 
goodwill  and  mutual  understanding.  In  Can- 
ada their  counterparts  were  worsened  as  the 
Fight  in  Europe  proceeded,  until  cleaning  up 
Quebec  was  spoken  of  as  a  necessary  aftermath 
of  clearing  out  the  German. 

In  these  days  men  must  be  too  big  to  waste 
time  in  nicely  apportioning  censure  for  an  irre- 
coverable past  The  Canadian  history  of  the 
war  is  written  in  hoMour  rolls  which  tell  their 
own  imperishable  story.  Those  who  lost  most 
are  the  last  to  say  they  paid  too  great  a  price 
for  freedom.  Those  who  lost  least  must  live 
with  their  own  praise  or  regret  There  will  be 
room  to  rage  at  the  French  who  did  not  go  when 
all  the  defaulters  of  other  breeds  have  been 
counted,  and  an  honest  reckoning  has  been 
attempted  with  the  French  who  went,  and  with 
those  who  gladly  sustained  them. 

What  respect  and  hearing  are  owing  a 
French-Canadian  patriot  whose  only  son  lies  in 
a  Flanders  field?  If  you  cannot  find  a  common 
Canadian  sentiment  with  him,  is  it  worth  while 
trying  to  force  a  hundred  other  French-Cana- 
dians to  stand  on  ground  which  he  declines? 
Listen  to  such  an  one.  He  talks  only  when  the 
confidence  has  been  established  which  comes 
from  the  desire  to  understand: 

"  I  do  not  want  to  speak  of  my  son,  but.  if  it 
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be  possible,  I  would  like  him  to  speak  through 
me,  as  he  can  never  more  speak  for  himself.  I 
WW  glad  when  he  went  into  the  army.  He  did 
not  have  to  be  urged.  Our  views  about  the  war 
and  our  country  were  very  much  alike-Hbn- 
ort  sand  mine.  Canada  was  at  war;  Cana- 
Jans  were  going  to  the  war-and  what  was 
there  to  do  but  stand  with  our  country? 

"Some  said,  *See,  it  is  the  En^h  from 
England  who  enlist'  When  we  raised  our  first 
conapanies  here— one  English  and  one  French- 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  English  were  young  men 
from  the  Old  Country,  who  would  visit  their 
mothers  on  the  way  to  the  front  In  Honoi^'s 
company  every  man  was  a  Canadiai,  of  at  least 
the  sixth  generation.  There  were  certain  dif- 
ferences in  the  treatment  of  the  two  companies  • 
but,  we  said,  *  What  does  that  matter?  Ou^ 
country  is  at  war,  and  our  duty  is  dear.' 

"  It  is  quite  true  that  we  soon  felt  thit  some- 
thing was  wrong,  under  the  surface.  There 
were  sta-ange  variations  in  the  estimations  that 
were  placed  upon  Canadians  of  different  ori- 
gins.   At  some  places  in  Quebec  volunteers 

^^J^.^^^  '^^  ^'^^  ^^  when 
th^  said   No   they  were  told, '  We  don't  want 

Yni7^wu^'°w.*°  ^°"  ""^y  ^^^  ^^  that 

JZ  ^f  ^  ^^^  "^^^  "°*  important,  but 
they  did  much  harm. 

"  Honors  did  not  let  them  change  his  mind, 
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though  they  burdened  his  heart.  But  every- 
body did  not  see  things  as  we  saw  them.  Our 
people  were  abeady  sore  when  the  war  came. 
They  thought  their  compatriots  in  Ontario  were 
not  being  fairly  treated,  and  we  thouj^t  so,  too. 
They  had  been  taught  to  believe  that  under  no 
circumstances  could  a  war  in  Europe  be  their 
war,  unless  it  threatened  to  invade  their  own 
country.  Can  you  wonder  that  the  idea  spread 
that  this  was  not  really  Canada's  war,  but  a  war 
in  which  the  English,  fought  for  their  mother 
country  more  than  they  fought  for  Canada? 

"  We  are  not  Imperialists  here.  Do  you  blame 
us  for  that?  We  have  been  British  for  a  hun- 
dred and  sixty  years,  but  we  have  never  been 
invited  to  share  in  the  government  of  any  coun- 
try but  Canada.  Sometimes — ^you  don't  mind 
my  telling  it? — ^we  have  felt  that  we  have  been 
begrudged  living  room  in  our  native  land.  We 
occasionally  read  of  our  fellow-Canadians  say- 
ing that  our  rights  are  precisely  the  rights  of 
any  conquered  nation. 

♦*  Do  they  claim  that  we  belong  to  them  by 
right  of  conquest?  When  did  those  who  have 
been  here  three  years  conquer  us  who  have  been 
here  three  hundred  years  ?  It  seems  to  me  your 
compatriot  was  a  true  Canadian  who  said  he 
had  ceased  to  trade  on  the  reputations  of  Wolfe 
and  Pitt 

''  Well,  as  I  said,  things  did  not  go  agreeably, 
in  French  enlistment  or  in  French  feeling. 
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H(moi^  aged  to  write  to  me  from  camp  about 
^wmnehgrief.  But  he  kept  to  his  A  aiS 
4d_^l  he  could  to  win  others  to  his  tov  of 

to  his  last  tetter  he  said,  '  Perhaps  they  will 
tato,  when  I  come  home.'    But  he  lS  ™ 

nfS^llw  r**^**  wonder  what  Ishould 
s^  If  anybody  from  Ontario  would  talk  to  me 
about '  cleMing  up  Quebec.'  I  should  have  to 
consider  what  would  Honor«  say  and  do.  1 
think  he  would  stand  with  his  own  people-ves 
I  Mn  quite  sure  he  would.  J""!**— yes, 

"What,  then,  would  become  of  the  eamara- 
w«l  •  tS^*''  ~  "'"'*  "^  ^  English 
™^?^hl'ii^'  ""J^** ""  '^'^"^  "*«?  What 
J^l  .\T  ?*  '^^^"'^  ">*  Quebec's  sons 
fiKhtmg  together  In  France,  if  they  were  t»  fight 

Slt^  ""•""-  "  ""^^    ^^  *^* 

Jt^"*"  "T  ^^*°*  **««»«  fa  such  shocking 
talk  on  men's  lips,  it  must  be  because  It  is  fi  J 
wdcomed  in  their  heart.^  We  can  nevir  te 
nght  nnl^our  hearts  beat  alike  in  love  for  our 
dear  country.    Do  you  not  agree  with  me?" 

«.^"  J'  '"'l"'*  P*'**"'*  t»  explore  the 
r^echons  of  a  professional  man  like  tWs,  three 
^conclusions  will  foree  themselve;  into 
reoogmbon  The  first  is  that  there  is  a  deep 
patnotac  aU^adian  sentiment  among  fte 
F*mch  which,  fl^nehow,  the  English  do  not 
fully  comprehend.    The  second  is  that  it  ta 
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folly  to  determine  your  attitude  towards  Quebec 
and  the  French  until  you  have  at  least  tried  tQ 
understand  the  mind  of  those  who  have  made 
the  supremest  sacrifices  for  the  war.  The  third 
is  that,  in  lookins:  for  a  standard  of  loyalty,  the 
disposition  towards  Imperialism  of  the  French- 
Canadian  who  has  lost  his  son  in  the  war  cannot 
longer  be  treated  as  a  negligible  factor  in  the 
national  future.  The  French  stake  in  Canada 
has  ceased  to  be  merely  a  permissive  quantity. 
It  is  an  equation  whose  weight  cannot  be  finally 
appraised  in  any  other  scale  than  that  of  Cana- 
dian interest.  If  we  cannot  unite  about  Can- 
ada, in  which  we  live,  it  is  waste  of  time  to 
attempt  to  agree  about  the  Empire,  of  which  we 
hear. 

Tl»  French  will  never  be  understood  by  the 
English  so  long  as  the  English  appear  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  French  feel  as  strange 
towards  Canada  as  the  English  feel  towards  the 
French,  Glaring  at  one  another  across  the 
currents  of  the  Ottawa  River  is  no  prepara- 
tion for  acquiring  a  steady,  humane  and  eleva- 
ting vision  of  Canada.  We  English  have  a  con- 
fident reliance  upon  Divine  Favour,  and  a  high 
respect  for  our  capacity  to  rise  superior  to  be- 
setting circumstances— especially  to  the  ideas 
of  the  people  who  happened  to  be  on  the  spot 
before  us.  We  can  never  entirely  lose  the  belief 
that  less  fortunate  beings  than  ourselves  are 
sorry  because  they  are  not  even  as  we  are.    If 
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J^  we  have  never  been  pennltted  to  iaq«ct 

Tol^*^  5^  "^  ^  ''^  w^en  years  in 

StST-lS.^*  '^"'  impossible  col^ 

aT-  «    ^"^  **  *"™'  ""*  to »»  English." 

An  influential  business  man  in  a  foremot 

C^o  city  was  discussing  i^path^ti^S^ 

^  *r  r       ="  "•"•  eoastantly  regrets  that 

"Of  conree,  I  think  we  should  try  to  meet 

t)ut  when  all's  said  and  done.  I  can't  see  whv 
^d,.uld  make  so  m»*  fus^  ICt  so^^ 
pole  a  thing  as  speech." 

.1.5^?.  '^  "•*  important  to  him-    whv 
t^^^nf  "Vital  by  thoseTho  c^ 

was  asked  how  he  would  feel  if  Germany  won 

wJ^d  1 1?*™.!°  '"  '"'  """^  English 
WOTUd  he  then  be  careless  about  so  intamrible 
>  thmg  as  speech?  He  relied  thit  ^^ 
tion  had  never  struck  him  tUt  waT 

but  pL^t^lr  "5  *^"««  Synod  aU 
"w  passea  a  resolution  demanding  that  onlw 

Sl'STS  "*•-><»  »en=eforth  be  offl^J^S^ 
pinion  rf  Canada,  a  Forum  speaker  was 
asked  whether  he  did  not  think  pSSho^ 
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be  i«m<nr«d  from  Hansard;  and  wlqr  the  French 
were  not  willing  to  become  Canadians  in  a  Britp 
ishoountry.  He  inquired  in  rep^  whether  the^ 
interrogator  would  agree  with  the  Tonmto 
divine  who  said  the  rights  of  the  Franch  in 
Canada  were  the  ri|^ts  of  a  conquered  nation. 

"  Certainly/'  was  the  answei. 

"You  think  the  French-Canadians  haven't 
done  their  duty  in  this  war?" 

"I  certainly  do." 

"And  you  believe  it  has  been  a  mistake  to 
allow  two  languages  to  be  spoken  in  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament?" ' 

"  Yes,  thafs  my  opinion." 

"You  are  English?" 

"Yes,  and  proud  of  it" 

"  Do  you  mind  telHng  the  audience  whether 
you  would  rush  to  fight  for  your  conqueror, 
especially  if  he  had  just  told  you  that  your  lan- 
guage ought  to  be  officially  extinguished  in  the 
country  where  your  ancestors  had  spoken  it  for 
three  hundred  years?" 

The  French  in  Quebec  and  all  over  Canada 
know  perfectly  well  that  the  "one  language " 
propaganda  goes  on,  and  that  politicians  who 
ought  to  know  better,  encourage  it,  because  they 
thrive  on  disunion,  on  the  suppression  of  hijh 
torical  truth,  and  on  intensifying  popular  preju- 
dices. But  when  you  have  met  French-Cana- 
dians who  go,  or  encourage  the  flesh  and  blood 
to  go,  into  the  Valley,  because  Canada  is  at  war, 
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SJSIZ??  ^r"  **?*  ^"^  •"  thousands  of 
™?«5^^na^  like  these,  idiat  fa 
attitude  of  tiieir  Englfah  bi«thnn  towards  them 
and  their  national  views?    Suraly  tiiey  must 

strive  to  show  as  much  largeness  of  vision,  and 
as  much  restraint  under  provocation,  as  tiiey 
find  among  tiieir  friends  of  tiie  Lower  St  Law- 
rence, whose  love  for  Canada  has  olTeKd  its 
oblations  witii  tiie  sublimest  self-deniaL  To 
fail  to  win  tiieir  whole-hearted  co-operation 
after  prolTering  them  your  own,  in  fashioninff 
a  new  Canada,  fa  to  fail  in  all 
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CHAPTER  XV 

—  AND  LOYALTY  IS 

Oftring  •  Fnnek  rlew  of  Um  dioioe  betwMn  Impwial  part- 
Bmbip  uid  Indcpendeno^  in  whieh  the  o«iuiu  it  eitod  m  • 

C"?  *^.t*™**^'  '«>>»lu  on  the  inoblsm  of  Mnff  eqiully 
..^  *•  differmt  ooantri«t,  the  ouidour  and  loffie  of  i^ich 
di^rb  •  Oommoner;  with  randiy  obMnretiont  on  a  bralun 
endearpur  to  promote  better  ondentanding  between  the  two 
noee,  in  whieh  the  French  were  not  to  blame. 

The  French-Canadians  are  not  Imperialists 
th^  understand  Imperialism.  It  is  not 
unpatriotic  to  disagree  with  a  correspondent  of 
The  Timet,  or  to  think  that  Lord  Beaverbrook 
might  be  improved  upon  as  a  self-sacrificing 
Canadian.  If,  as  the  Round  Table  avers,  im- 
placable fate  is  now  forcing  Canada  to  choose 
between  Imperial  partnership  and  domestic 
self-reliance,  it  cannot  be  disspracef ul  to  face  the 
crisis.  Who  is  to  declare  in  advance  that  it  is 
diBiaya}  to  espouse  one  of  the  alternatives  which 
Fate  offers  to  free  agents?  It  is  dangerous  to 
guess  at  minorities.  To  place  a  stigma  on  a 
pr^erence  before  it  is  declared  is  to  offer,  not  a 
choice,  but  an  intimidation,  which  is  tyranny,  as 
the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  know. 

Foolish  persons  like  to  rule  out  of  court  wit- 
nesses who  can  tell  more  than  they  are  willing 
to  hear.  The  nation  consists  of  all  the  citi- 
zens; and  not  the  few  who  pronounce  judgment 

226 
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oftNMr  than  they  weigh  the  facte.  Suppoae  a 
referendum  were  taken  on  the  Round  Table 
initiatiye,  and  2,000,000  Canadiani  voted  for 
Imperial  Partnership,  involving  ultimately  the 
collection  of  war  taxes  at  the  point  of  bayonete 
directed  from  London,  and  1,760,000  Canadians 
voted  for  bayonet  control  to  be  lodged  in  Ottawa, 
would  the  1,750,000  be  disloyal?  Suppoee 
2,000,000  Canadians  voted  for  unrestricted 
self-determination,  and  1,760,000  declared  for 
centralized  Imperialism,  would  the  Imperialisto 
be  disloyal? 

Choice  means  liberty— and  liberty  without 
penalties.  Anything  else  would  be  intolerable 
despotism  and  inevitable  destruction  of  a  demo- 
cratic state.  A  few  figures  shew  the  sanity  of 
eliminating  stigmas  and  penalties  from  Round 
Table  ramifications.  The  1911  census  divides 
the  population,  according  to  origin,  into— 

S«!*"*» 1^28460 

5*?.- 1,060,884 

ocotcn 997.880 

Other  BritlBh 28lwi 

^"^ •    2,06*390 

"*"«» 1,264,768 

If  accentuation  of  "  superiorities  "  be  persisted 
in,  after  the  manner  of  Anglophiles  who  believe 
they  are  the  only  Imperialists,  it  will  drive  the 
"foreigners"  into  active  i^ympathy  with  the 
French.  The  political  battle  array  would  then 
be: — 

Eng^Hb,  Irish  and  Scotch 3396,986 

French,  and  othen 3309,668 
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Thif  proportion  of  89  to  88  ig  equivalont  to 
127  to  108  in  a  House  of  28&— a  majority  of  19. 
There  is  no  likelihood  of  fucfa  a  House  beinf 
elected,  and  the  comparieon  is  made  solely  to 
attract  attention  to  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, and  its  possible  effect  on  electoral  align- 
ments if  racial  antagonisms  continue  to  be 
provoked. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  at  least  a  considerable 
minority  of  the  English-speaking  people  would 
make  sympathetic  cause  with  the  other  non- 
Imperialists?  All  the  Irish  are  not  implacable 
Orangemen.  A  transfer  of  one  vote  counts 
two  on  a  division.  Where  the  divergence  is 
between  89  and  88,  a  change  of  five  makes  the 
balance  84  to  88.  Therefore,  if  two  in  fifteen 
of  the  English-speaking  people  are  non-Im- 
perialists, and  were  to  agree  with  the  French 
and  their  allies,  there  would  be  no  Imperial 
Partnership  such  as  the  Round  Table  declares 
to  be  the  only  salvation  of  the  Empire. 

It  is  folly  not  to  heed  these  potentialities.  To 
deal  with  them  by  stimulating  animosities, 
through  franchise  gerrymanders,  or  other 
equaUy  delusive  means,  is  to  accumulate  trouble 
and  to  multiply  Irelands  and  Alsace-Lorraines 
in  provinces  which  merit  better  fortune. 

From  the  Britannic  point  of  view  the  French 
are  an  indispensable  asset  against  the  veiy  ten- 
dencies which  vehement  critics  attribute  to 
them.    They  are  not  Imperialists,  but  they  are 
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^^  '**'*»»? "y  Pn^Brithh.  pandoideal  aa 
Mat  may  aound. 

^ted  States  by  the  provocative  radtal  of  the 
Dedi«M»  of  todeiHmdenoe;  by  the  Inculcatton 

»™3!J^  ""'  .""  »PP"«««w  monarehy  had 
wnlved  Geoip  the  Third;  and  by  the  wcimt 
t^WOw  rf  the  Lion's  taU.    London  i.  mud 

fZ.J^^  "  ".  '"*'''  «"*  »»»*ler  Iv  the 
SVendKIanadian  than  hy  the  Enjlish-W 

b!Li^L,  "1^  to  leave  hi.  caae  with  the 
faT^^'i^*^  He  is  afraid  to  trust  it 
to  Uie  Imperialist  in  Toronto.  There  la  more 
than  wmana  in  the  saying  that  the  last  shot  in 
^etoioe  of  wash  «mnection  in  Canada  will  ^ 
nred  by  a  French-Canadian. 

i.,^??^..''"  *"*"  "entiment  towards  En». 
tajd  is  the  sentiment  of  the  protected,  it  fa 

^thout  a  semWam*  of  vassatage.    You  owe 

notUng  to  a  man  who  fa  simply  keeping  hfa  con- 
towt  Nothing  in  the  nhtion  of  French 
Ctaad.  to  Englfah  England  impHes  an  ob^ 
««!  to  irilitajy  servitude  for  European  or 
Asiatic  ends.  Defence  must  be  pre«niiaiay  a 
Canadian  rosponsibility.  Oanadf  does  not  rtiro 
ta  the  government  of  a  square  yard  of  territory 
""^ff  Cana«to-  Why  should  she  needless^ 
undertake  to  defend  soil  upon  which  her  ParliZ 
"™  ™  no  shadow  of  authority?  It  fa  a  very 
chddlike  mfatok*  to  suppose  thit  only  fS 
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Canadians  hold  this  view.  .  Those  who  believed 
that.  Ontario  was  unanimous  for  conscription 
are  unsafe  guides  when  matters  Uke  these  are 
in  question.  They  did  not  understand  Ontario. 
They  cannot  understand  Quebec. 

When  England  is  at  war  Canada  is  at  war- 
that  is  an  axiom  which  the  cleverest  lawyer 
would  not  dispute.   But  the  British  Empire  has 
^ways  been  a  concourse  of  technical  anomalies. 
oome  years  ago  there  was  a  war  with  the 
Chitralis,  a  tribe  on  the  north-west  frontier  of 
India.   Every  resource  of  England  was  pledged 
to  the  success  of  that  war ;  and  every  part  of  the 
Empire  was  technically  engaged.   But  the  situ- 
ation, imperially,  was  that  of  a  man  whose  nape 
is  bothered  by  a  mosquito.    His  hand  is  at  war 
i^th  the  insect,  and  may  destroy  it  without  the 
slightest  movement  of  his  foot  But  the  mosquito 
might  have  carried  the  bacillus  of  yellow  fever, 
and  soon  the  whole  body  might  have  been  in  a 
fight  for  life. 

Canada  was  technically  at  war,  but  not 
in  conflict,  with  the  Chitralis.  But  if  the 
Chitralis'  revolt  had  spread  down  the  Indus, 
eastward  to  Bengal,  southward  to  the  Deccan, 
and  endangered  every  might  and  prestige  of  the 
Empire,  a  capital  question  of  Canada's  military 
responsibility  might  have  arisen  for  the  Cana- 
dian Parliament  and  people  to  settle.  The 
question  might  have  presented  itself  like  thio- 
ls Canada's  interest  in  the  Empire,  in  the  gov- 
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•ni«noB  of  wUch  ahe  has  had  no  share,  lane 
«|ou^  to  faduce  her  to  pour  out  bl«kuSd  bS 
wr^  ta  order  that  British  dominion  over  Ariatic 

^"ZL^'"T^^^    Those  who  «rid 
No    would  have  been  branded  as  dlsloyaUw 
some  who  would  shed  blood  on  every  Lon,^calL 
Annngeddon,  so  far,  leaves  Canada  where 
•    ™  l^.'^  Annageddon  began.*    Canada 
plwaged  into  a  war,  wherein  her  Parliament  did 
not «)  much  as  discuss  whether  she  should  ecu- 
»«nd  her  own  anny.    If  the    w  had  been  lost 
GCTmany  would  have  dictatea  peace  to  her  not 
.8  tea  nation  that  had  raised  hlTf  a  mTlltn  m» 

whi^Zht  L'"  <"»  "l*^.  but  as  a  va««a 
wmch  might  be  governed  as  a  vassal. 

m«^v^!^„™^  ?f^  "^  "'"^  Ger. 
w£iH  T.'™""  "•'  •»«>  acknowledged 
WbeUij^t  identity.   There  is  no  shadovfrf 

!?™=»e^  upon  the  Dominion.  During  the  ww 
tt«  status  of  Canada,  so  vitally  afferteTbyT 
w«^  ne,^c,nsidered  by  the  cLadiaTpX 

ZLl^?.'"p,?Jt"'  '^''  f^^  at  the 
H»£T    .        ^"^"^  *"  "achlne  with  as 

as  rf  their  lives  had  been  forfeit  to  the  Duchy  of 

S,?.7?;  ^''*««' '»''««*  thousands  of  S^ 
Aans  feU  were  not  recounted  to  the  Senate^r 
Commons-and  nobody  seemed  to  carT  TtL« 
™s  a  peculiar  apathy  in  Parlllr  to^ 
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the  ultimate  poKtical  facts  of  the  wai^a  mani- 
fetation  of  the  colonial  i^tem,  the  subjects  of 
which  had  never  enjoyed  the  larger  British  free- 
dom in  either  its  trans^Atlantic  or  trans-Cana- 
dian aspects. 

While  thousands  of  French-Canadians  joined 
in  the  fight  in  Europe,  there  was  no  slackening 
of  what  they  believed  to  be  the  persecution  of 
their  countrymen  at  home.    According  to  the 
census  figures  the  Old  Countrymen  in  Ontario, 
during  two  years  of  war,  enlisted  proportion- 
ately about  ten  tim^  as  many  as  the  Canadian- 
bom.    Yet  there  were  members  of  Parliament 
from  Ontario  who,  without  qualification,  at- 
tacked  the  French-Canadians  of  Quebec  because 
they  did  not,  in  proportion  to  the  population 
enlist  as  many  as  the  native  and  immigrated 
English  in  Ontario  put  together.    The  threat  to 
"clean  up  Quebec  "  arose  from  this  gross  mis- 
representation of  the  disparity. 

See  where  the  humanities  lead,  when  you 
inquire  into  the  French  attitude  to  a  Canadian 
war,  for  which  Canada  refuses  to  take  more 
than  subsidiary  responsibiUties  in  the  inters 
national  region—she  does  not  come  into  contact 
with  the  ultunate  facts  of  political  life.  Her 
capacity  for  self-government  having  been  al- 
lowed to  languish,  she  governs  herself  like  the 
dependenqr  the  Round  Table  says  she  is.  How 
does  this  secondary  responsibility  work?  Take 
an  individual  case.    A  Quebec  Senator,  and 
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chairman  of  a  great  recruiting  committee  is 
speaking  to  a  group  of  ParMamenterians.    Ob- 
serve  how  he  strikes  the  same  note  as  the  private 
man,  and  how  appropriately,  from  his  point  of 
^ew,  he  might  have  based  it  on  the  Round 
Table  text:  "Allegiance  can  no  more  be  rendered 
by  one  citizen  to  two  commonwealths  than  hom- 
age  can  be  paid  hy  one  subject  to  two  kings  ":— 
"  I  have  no  son,  so  I  cannot  teU  you  about  the 
sitration  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  bereaved 
father.    Perhaps  I  may  be  more  cahn  on  that 
account,  and  may  reflect  not  less  clearly  what  is 

moving  m  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people.  I 
have  a  nephew,  who  was  rejected  for  miUtary 
service;  and  in  the  third  winter  of  the  war  he 
spent  several  months  in  New  York.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  McGiU  University,  and  a  very 
toght,  though  not  exactly  a  briUiant  feUow. 
When  he  had  been  home  from  New  York  about 
a  month  he  came  to  me  one  Sunday  afternoon, 
evitotly  with  something  on  his  mind.  He  told 
me  he  was  thinking  of  leaving  Canada  for  the 
United  States,  and  he  was  afraid  I  would  be 
offended. 

« He  said  he  had  found  the  atmosphere  of 
New  York  so  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
atmosphere  of  his  native  city  that  he  wanted  to 
return  to  it.  When  I  said  I  supposed  there  was 
some  feminine  attraction,  he  added  that  there 
was  something  worse— it  was  a  Canadian  re- 
pulsion.  There  was  no  wcHnan  in  the  case— and 
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he  proved  it  soon  after  by  becoming  engaged  to 
one  of  our  own  charming  girls. 

"In  New  York,  he  said,  he  had  been  treated 
exactly  as  if  he  had  been  there  all  his  life.  Of 
course  he  speaks  English  fluently;  but  he  speaks 
it  just  as  fluently  in  Montreal  as  he  does  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  a  very  French  name ;  and 
everybody  he  met  in  New  York  knew  that  he 
was  a  French-Canadian.  But  it  made  not  a 
particle  of  difference  with  people  who  know  that 
the  world  is  bigger  than  a  province. 

**  While  he  was  cOhsdous  of  the  change  in 
New  York,  he  only  fully  realized  how  great  it 
was  when  he  returned  home.  Somehow  he  felt 
as  though  he  ought  to  be  explaining  why,  being 
French,  he  vt  as  in  Canada  at  alL  In  New  York 
he  felt  perfectly  free.  In  Montreal  he  was  re- 
pressed. He  wanted  to  live  where  he  could  be 
rid  of  that  feeling,  and  did  I  think  he  was 
wrong? 

"  So  much  for  my  nephew:  now  for  his  unde. 
The  other  day  I  was  a  few  minutes  Icte  for  a 
directors*  meeting.  My  friends  were  waiting 
for  me,  and  as  I  entered  the  room,  a  perfect  buzz 
of  conversation  ceased  as  suddenly  as  if  a  ctoud 
of  poison  gas  had  blown  in. 

***  Heller  I  said,  *what  were  you  talking 
about?' 

"  None  of  them  answered,  and  I  said,  *  Out 
with  it,  for  I  can  see  it  was  something  about  the 
French  and  the  war.' 
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"  So  they  laughed  and  one  of  them  told  me 
they  were  discussing  how  it  was  the  French- 
Canadians  in  Canada  were  so  reluctant  to  go  to 
the  war,  and  had  bitterly  opposed  conscription, 
while  the  French-Canadians  in  the  United 
States  went  as  willingly  as  any  other  sections  of 
the  population. 

"  The  answer  to  that  was  very  simple.  The 
French-Canadians  in  the  United  States  joined 
the  army  of  a  sovereign  state—their  own  coun- 
try had  gone  into  a  war  because  its  honour  had 
been  assaulted.  There  was  no  question  of  where 
their  Ipyalty  was  due,  or  how  much  of  it  The 
United  States  had  all  their  devotion.  Their 
country  was  as  much  at  war  with  Germany  as 
Quebec  would  be  at  war  if  an  invader  were 
destroying  St  Lawrence  towns,  and  shelling  St 
Lawrence  farms. 

"  In  the  United  States  every  citizen  could  feel 
as  the  little  Londoner  felt  of  whom  Sir  Thomas 
White  likes  to  telL  Sir  Thomas  saw  the  man, 
with  his  wife  who  was  heavy  with  child.  He 
wanted  to  know  where  he  could  enlist 

" '  Why,'  Sir  Thmnas  said  to  him,  *  you  don't 
look  very  strong,  and  your  wife  is  in  no  shape 
for  you  to  leave  her.  Why  don't  you  go  back  to 
your  work,  and  leave  the  fighting  to  those  who 
ought  to  take  it  up?' 

"  The  little  man  was  impatient  with  the  big 
one.  He  said,  *  Haven't  you  heard,  sir,  that 
England's  at  war?' 
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n.!L**t^  "^  "•"'^  ''•»««»•  among  the 
Omadtan-bon.  English  of  the  flffl,  oV^ 

gneration  there  was  the  same  feeBng  afS 

E^tohm^fresh  f«m  England  shZl  to  Z 

inranas  White.  I  asked  tham  whether  we  were 

S^  ^^J'^'^  astounded  at  the  different 

^  I  asked  them  what  tbqr  proposed  to Tfa 
Wet  ™  «»%*'^-Can«dian.Sd  nS 

to  the  Empire.   You  are  vexed  with  us  becan« 
::»*'»:'P''t  the  Empire  first   Bu^^^^ 

^i^v  '^"^'^  "^  though  wTh^ 

in  ite  govermnent    The  Empire  cannot  .^ 
tte  appea^  to  our  racial  pride  that  it  maCto 

S  ^"^  "^^^r  "-Jy  t»*  to  divi* 
rawer  than  to  unite  Canadians.    We  an.  .. 

^ud  to  be  French  as  you  arTto  ^E^ 

M  tte  Empire,  when  so  much  of  it  was  gained 
at^fte  ^pease  of  the  Prance  f rem  whK 

'"In  Jacques  Cartler  Square  is  the  Nelson 
monument,  put  there  only  fifty  years  IfterSe 
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oonquest,  and  covered  with  chiselled  representa- 
tioDB  of  his  victories  over  the  French.  One 
might  think  that  Jacques  Cartier  himself  might 
have  inspired  the  monument  in  the  place  that 
bears  his  name.  Possibly  you  who  see  the  con- 
quest a  little  differently  from  us  do  not  realize 
as  keenly  as  we  do  that  there  is  such  a  thinff  as 
*  rubbing  it  in.' 

" '  We  haven't  the  least  feeling  ot  animosity 
towards  you  on  account  of  what  your  ancestors 
did  and  ours  didn't  Only  you  can't  expect  us 
to  feel  precisely  as  you  do.  How  can  we  partake 
of  the  conquering  spirit  in  relation  to  India,  for 
instance,  so  long  as  we  are  expected  to  exhibit 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  the  conquered  on  our 
native  soil? 

"  *  We  are  assailed  on  the  score  of  disloyalty 
because  we  did  not  flock  to  the  aid  of  France 
in  the  same  way  that  the  immigrated  English 
in  Canada  flew  to  the  aid  of  England.  On  that 
point  I  ask  you  to  leave  with  us  the  account 
between  us  and  France.  It  surely  can  only 
concern  you  so  far  as  it  relates  to  affairs  within 
your  own  knowledge  and  action.  Did  you 
blame  the  Americans  of  English  descent.— not 
only  those  who  were  in  America  before  the  War 
of  Independence,  but  those  who  have  come  to 
America  in  yoUr  own  lifetime— did  you  blame 
them  because  they  didn't  rush  in  millions  to  the 
aid  of  England  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1914? 
I  never  heard  that  you  did. 

17 
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,^  **? •«  *5« 'w  that  w.  WW  too  FwndSnS 
"  '"  •«"  >»>•»  that  «•  have  rincThS,  tJa 

iiov  ♦k-*iiL  ":""'?7*  And  yet  I  heard  the  other 
^  ^^^  °'.*^  Imporialfat.  fa  oSe^ 
S^*  ?^  "'*'*  "^^  *"»*  «»  «»at  mlstate 

aat  fl%  thousmd  dolten  had  not  tamg^ 
French-Canadiana  to  fldit  for  F^nT^  r 
a««Han  toperiallsta  havtag  ntterriSSd^ 

K^S^/f  J^:  and  that  in  to^S.?Z^ 
E^tand  and  France  had  a  dbpute  Oat  thra^ 
«>ed  to  eventuate  in  war.    On  {rtich  dde^d 
«»  F^ndM3an,dlans  be  told  tSr^^^ 
must  be  given,  on  pain  of  being  branded  mX 
loyal  to  their  native  country?       """««o»- 
"'I  do  not  say  we  ought  not  to  have  helped 
FW.  our  MotliBr;   but  only  that  ,»„.  S^ 
Enghsh  fhends,  may  vriady  be  careful  hoi  f „ 
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you  pitth  the  argument  of  l<^alty  to  French 
InterestB  abroad;  because  it  might  become  a 
two-edged  sword,  cleaving  into  a  certain  duality 
of  interests  at  home. 

***So,  you  see,  we  are  to  be  Ipyal  to  the 
Empire;  loyal  to  Prance;  and  somewhere  after 
the  two,  loyal  to  Canada.  Now,  I  cannot  help 
it,  but  I  am  loyal  first,  last,  and  aU  the  time 
to  Canada;  and  I  resent  being  told  that  because 
I  put  my  own  country  before  some  other  man's 
country,  I  am  not  only  disloyal  to  his  country 
but  to  my  own  as  weU.  On  this  rock  I  stand; 
and,  say  what  you  like,  I  beUeve  that  on  that 
rock  Providence  means  the  future  of  our  dear 
country  to  be  built,  and  sooner  than  you  think 
you  will  find  yourselves  standing  with  me.' " 

Among  the  listeners  to  this  discourse  was  an 
Ontario  member  of  the  Commons,  whose  tradi- 
tions, for  three  generations  have  been  grounded 
m  Canadian  autonomy.    Intently  he  watched 
the  distinguished  Canadian  as  he  rehearsed  the 
jcene  ma  great  corporation's  board-room.    An 
hour  later  he  confided  to  a  friend  that  he  was 
a^pletely  flabbergasted"  by  what  he  had 
heard;  and  was  afraid  the  outlook  was  becom- 
ing hopeless.    He  had  been  told  of  such  ideas, 
but  had  not  realized  that  they  could  be  expressed 
with  a  passion  so  deep  and  a  logic  so  clear. 
Readmg  in  the  newspapers  of  an  attitude  of 
mmd  was  strangely  different  from  meeting  it 
in  the  vibrant  flesh.    He  could  not  agree  with 


«0    UVEn  WNG;  LEABNED  UTTLE 

N»tU»«  ta  our  present  pvchofegy  ^  mo« 
tMr  feUow^lttoens  of  the  oM  province     tS» 

Wtt  f rat«nal  f orbearanoe,  may  «dileve  to 
!^"f  *7  "^enviable  place  in  the  ^  rf 

will  bequMth  only  womwood  and  Zl  iS 
luckless  children.  ""u  gau  lo  utelr 

It  may  be  permissible  to  diverge  shortly  from 

««*•  This  book  amis  to  poitray  oomBtions 
without  propoundingr  remedies,  except  solK 
dl«nos»  of  a  malady  indicates  the  cm^ 

allv  ^^  T?  ^  ■"  ^*^'  "  fa  ««»«- 
auy  known  that  the  writer  had  i>  Z^,i^ 

'"Ponsibility  for  the  puUiceffJ^  LT^^ 

S^nf^^r*^"*^-    That  particular 
work  appears  to  have  ceased.    Unhappily  the 
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•eeming  eauaes  of  its  oeuation  hav«  ravived,  if 
tlMj  have  not  deepened  diitrust,  in  Quebec,  of 
Ontario  profeniona,  to  which  the  phraae  **  or- 
gmiaed  hypocrisy  "  has  been  applied 

The  inner  story  of  so  regrettable  a  failuw 
is  not  suitable  for  these  pages.  Nothing  more 
of  it  need  be  said  than  that,  while  ihA  belief  of 
the  French  that  they  were  culpably  deceived  is 
only  too  well  founded,  the  responsibiHty  for  that 
calamity  does  not  rest  upon  that  proportion  of 
Ontario  people,  whose  goodwill,  having  ante- 
ceded  the  war,  is  sincere  and  indestructible. 

To  the  French,  perhaps,  a  word  may  be  said 
in  a  spirit  which  their  natural  liberality  will 
appreciate.  It  is  sometimes  asked  in  Quebec, 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  to  stop  the  persecu^ 
tion  of  our  language  in  Ontario?"  and  dis- 
appointment is  evident  when  nothing  is  prom- 
ised. One  sometimes  thinks  the  French  scaroely 
grasp  the  immense  distance  of  the  prevailing 
Ontario  and  Eng^  point  of  view  frc»n  their 
own.  They  are  not  blameworthy  for  this.  To 
tiiem  it  is  incomprehensible  that  what  they  feel 
is  persecution  their  opponents  think  is  benevo- 
lence. Where  there  is  such  a  chasmal  diver- 
pnoe  the  first  requirement  is  an  improvement 
in  temper— «  new  readiness  to  appreciate  the 
other  party's  point  of  view.  Till  that  is  gained 
nothing  is  gained,  and  controversial  proposals 
from  those  whose  paramount  duty  it  is  to  reduce 
inflammation  would  be  inopportune. 


««     WW-THE-WAB  OOMVENTIOM 

the  fauvnace  anMHrnT™!^™*"'^  Hour 

a  better  underatinMSw  Vu  ^  ™rtlieraiioe  of 
*'«»««'  "as  M  tS^n*^  »>od  faith  rf  the 

^  a  8ri*va«=e  agai4t.Srk^ 
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1917,  ihb  «T«nti  of  that  year  furniahed  on*— I 
do  not  rtftr  to  the  MiUtary  Swyioe  ilet,  but  to 
the  treatment  aoeorded  the  pledgee  and  impU- 
cationa  of  the  Bonne  Entente  and  the  National 
Unity  League  (which  latter  wae  bom  at  Mont- 
real and  itrangled  with  ite  swaddling  clothes). 
Perhaps  the  facts  of  these  iU-starred  episodes 
should  have  been  given  the  public,  but  they  have 
been  withheld  on  Quebec  as  well  as  on  Ontm  lo 
advice.  At  all  events,  a  wrong  has  been  com- 
mitted upon  the  French,  and  British  fair  pliy 
dictates  that  the  fact  be  known,  lest  similar 
wrongs  be  attempted  and  the  road  to  permanent 
amity  be  not  only  obstruct^  as  it  is  now,  but 
totally  estopped. 

Let  there  be  no  mistaken  reading  of  the 
signals.  New  political  alignments  may  be 
effected;  but  they  will  promise  more  than  they 
can  perform,  if  they  are  founded  on  the  idea 
that  economic  adjustments  are  the  most  funda- 
mental ingredients  of  natiomd  unity.  What 
has  happened  in  Europe  demonstrates  that 
though  outward  manifestation  of  nationality 
may  be  repressed,  it  will  persist  from  decade 
to  decade,  until  an  opportunity  comes  to  burst 
its  bonds  and  breathe  the  air  of  freedom. 

To  bungle  our  relations  with  the  French  is 
to  bungle  the  future  of  Canada.  The  war  has 
taught  us  nothing  if  it  has  not  tau£^t  us  toat 
the  old  narrownesses  are  pitifully  impossible 
for  the  new  standards  by  which  nationalities, 
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^     NEW  STANDARDS  ABE  HEBE 
love  Canada^AfM-S!  f^  ""  "*«•«»  ^ 

proposed  fa  1916  to  tov  to  hrinV^?*  "  '^ 
<««etter,  most  peopte  SuXfe*^  **»'"*• 

|«d«l  an  expec^a^T^^rir^  Z^- 
lowed  was  not  faherwrt  in  ^  T^  ""'  '<''- 
«nd  women  of  i^^  "**?**"«»•    Men 

W.ys^u3^d&J^.„'«PPrJ  *°  >*• 
«H  being  found  asti^IZ^"  '*/°'»'»-they 
farmenini^tr      e^nence  of  the  Ontario 
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Payioff  tribute  to  the  noble  company  of  the  pioneer*:  inti- 
flutuff  that  nnneoeasaiy  disabilitiee  have  attacM  to  their 
deeoendanto,  as  eridenoed  by  the  comments  of  •  Westernw 
open  an  Eastern  Farmers'  Convention,  and  by  the  strange 
openmoe  of  sereral  jonmalisto  at  a  ooonty  pienio;  and  that 
a  nev  rural  self-determination  is  prooeedins  whidi  city  folk 
cannot  ifnore. 

It  is  a  sharp  turn  in  the  social  road  when  the 
landed  proprietor  threatens  to  lock  his  bam. 
It  was  reached  last  summer  when  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  Secretary  of  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario 
warned  the  public  that  the  farmers  might  strike 
if  ihe  acute  antagonisms  between  town  and 
country  did  not  abate. 

If  no  produce  came  to  market  fora  couple  of 
weeks,  where  would  the  supercilious  (Aty  man 
be?  If  the  harvest  were  secured  in  bams,  how 
could  it  be  commandeered?  That  the  mouth- 
piece of  twenty-five  thousand  Ontario  farmers 
should  mention  a  strike  was  evidence  enough 
that  a  rural  revolution  was  afoot  What  is  it? 
Whence  comes  it?    How  far  is  it  likely  to  go? 

It  is  no  easier  to  find  the  typical  Canadian 
farmer  than  to  name  the  province  in  which 
the  Canadian  spirit  most  eminently  dwells. 
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toe^  in  quantity  «f  farmers  and  vali  of 
»«*«».  Bnt,iforganiaHmfaatortofto,? 
S?^;^;''  «*  •WlHy  to  mould  the  ooJnnX 

ft^^  w^"*^  """P*^  fl'u^^ial  help 

P^«c«l  ^ogrammwnaldag  it  1ms  f„ii„wed  ite 
taS^^  But.  as  it  was  in  Ontario  that  the  iir* 

"*«««»  flart  are  skw  in  beginning  w  «lZ 
fames  nrift  ta  results,  perhli^^r^^ 

Tto^  tte  typid  Canadian  farmer  is  undi* 
rf»5^  **««  is  a  double  distinction  in  aSt 
^J^*^  ';««h  .ppHes  geaenUljrrS 
tte  provinces;  and  which  furnishes  a  4uaWe 
duetomappredationof  the  farmer  and  Wta 

a^^,T^^^. "»»«"«»« in  the^l,St^ 
ta^t°'Sl^!°''*  »  overtun..^^ 

m^!l^^*™*^  •»  '"»"  'rithin  Hving 
t^^L.""**  **  P"<J"cin«  land  is  ownedZ 

^m^nV^    On  these  two  disSo^ 
hang  most  of  the  Canadian  law  and  prophecv 

The  epic  of  the  forest  pioneers  has^WL„ 
ad«,^tely  written.  Who,  indeed,ru^S^^ 
into  tte  prose  of  the  tractbr  and  movTttl 
quenchless  courage,  the  incredible  lab^^   ^ 
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tngk  privation,  the  unoonqueraUe  hope  if 
tbiB  men  and  women  who  anpwered  the  irapuln 
wIMi  quaUfies  our  kind  to  subdue  the  earth— 
the  fanpulae  that  hroui^t  the  ancient  herdsmm 
from  Ur  of  the  Ghaldees  to  the  Jordan  Valky, 
and  turned  men  from  comfort  in  the  Old  Worid 
to  acquire  a  ocmipetenoe  in  the  New.  They 
were  called  emigrants  and  immigrants,  as  they 
are  to-day,  and  were  regarded  as  half  foolish 
and  half  unfortunate.  This  inspiration  mifi^t 
have  been  written  of  their  toil : 

Oft  did  the  harveet  to  their  rickle  yield, 
l%eir  harrow  oft  the  atnbbom  g^dbe  hath  broke; 

How  jocund  did  they  drive  their  teama  afield, 
How  bowed  the  woods  beneath  tiieir  sturdy  stroke. 

Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Borne  heart  once  pregnant  with  cdestial  fire. 

Hands  that  the  rod  of  Emigre  mig^t  have  swayed, 
Or  woke  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre. 

There  you  have  the  achievement  and  the 
deprivation  of  the  pioneer — ^the  achievement  in 
labour  to  be  honoured,  the  deprivation  in  states- 
manship and  culture  to  be  overcome,  by  those 
who  inherit  what  the  pioneers  wrought 

In  the  main,  the  men  who  hewed  farms  out  of 
forests  had  one  abiding  ambition.  To  some  who 
have  found  that  riches  come  quickest  to  him  who 
gathers  most  from  other  men's  sweat,  it  i»>ems 
too  circumscribed  an  ambition;  but,  in  truth,  it 
includes  all  ambitions.   To  wish  to  be  a  master 
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of  soil  is  to  aspire  to  be  maater  of  all  ««f  ^ 
from  the  soil-and  what^Lf     ^*  "^^ 
mand?  °^*^  *^  kin«B  com- 

peopled  hXta^  rf  rt  n""""*  to  the  un- 
vfaion  and  OTmJj.^   1**  *"*«d  'o'  with 

"noticed  by  thW  wr«v™^41"1*' r 
dJesex and  Perth  there sle«Dw!       i^**'**" 

Reform  Bill  Md1«.?^       '^"'^  of  the  first 

yeap^ta^sportation  untrttri^T 
oeal  with  mutiny  at  the  Nore  TJ..!/^,^ 
away  in  convict  ships  and^^re  fa™^  ^ 
squatters  in  Van  Diem»>s  S        ^  ""'  *" 

An  agitation  arose  for  their  rek««  .«j   *x 
a  3^  th^  received  their  SlrCt^; 
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th^  were  welcomed  by  two  hundred  thousand 
people  on  Kennington  Gomm(Hi,  and  were  set  up 
on  little  farms  in  Essex.  But  they  wanted  a 
larger  freedom,  and  four  of  them  emigrated  to 
Ontario,  where  their  heroism  and  their  breed 
have  passed  into  the  common  life. 

They  warned  their  children  to  conceal  from 
the  neighbours  that  they  had  been  "  convicts," 
lest  unkindly  stigma  be  cast  upon  them  alL  It 
was  as  if  Paul  had  been  frightened  from  telling 
that  he  had  been  in  the  stocks.  They  feared  that 
what  brought  honour  in  London  might  bring 
disgrace  in  Ontario.  Only  within  the  last  seven 
years,  in  places  where  they  were  known,  has 
public  homage  been  paid  to  these  pioneers,  for 
their  part  in  the  great  fight  for  emancipation 
which  has  alwa]^  been  carried  on  by  people  who 
greatly  dared  to  kick  against  the  pricks,  and  to 
suffer,  and  who  have  always  been  despited  by 
neighbours  who  were  not  courageous  enough  to 
do  either. 

Wherein  is,  indeed,  a  parable,  with  many 
teachings.  Here  were  Ontario  settlements  in 
which  all  were  toiling  to  create  free,  indepen- 
dent, self-governing  communities  with  axe  and 
plough  for  their  material  weapons,  but  with 
limitations  and  repressions  on  the  civic  side, 
which  were  not  recognized  as  such  at  the  time — 
the  achievement  in  labour,  the  deprivation  in 
statesmanship.  Labour  and  statesmanship  are 
coming  to  be  understood  as  interchangeable 
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^   COST  0*  NEEDLESS  FKAH 
Wwnr.  '  ""'  »»«<»  "KJusMoe  (|^ 

«>«  farmers  who  worl«??^.  ,  '""'^  «»t 
*«*•■  duty  in  toil  S^  *  "^"y-  ond  «Hd 
^  first  the  S.^  Md^""^^^^'y.  had 

«*>ra  the  annals  of  Vi2!Z      ."  ""^  «»t 

*na  the  sense  of  H.,^  !v  *^"»tryside.  Fear 

^  people  wuaS  wo^'^  7"^  '»»"««^ 
"-hat  excellent  q3iHL  r^**  ^''^  "adentood 
ated  into  their  Zn^l,^'^  ■**»«  '"toipT 
«»ething  la,^^*^*^-    B»t  there^ 

f  oodal  and  public  vaSLT^  apprehension 
*»«  of  labow  therT^  "^  "^  abun- 
»anahip.    m'»^2lZ^^^  ot  st^ 

*>Privation  also  &^'"'  «»»'^s.  and  the 
'•*in»i„  thXdSf'of'r'  *^«  ^  ^ 
^«<»  <rf  On^f  f?!!?"'  "*»•"  a  great  con- 

investigate  and  expound  if  f  3-^*  P^"«  *« 
«■?  distinctions  of  w«te™  1  **'«"'  ^""n 
"faoritjr  of  whose  m^^'^r".""""  ""'y  « 
years  iB  that  region.       *^  ^''^  ***»  twenty 
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A  western  leader,  who  forsook  the  Huron 
bush  for  the  Manitoba  prairie  n&aly  forty  years 

ago,  was  watching  a  big  Ontario  meeting  of  his 
fellow  craftsmen. 

"What  do  you  think  of  this  crowd?"  he  was 
asked. 

" It's  aUrighV  he  replied;  "but.  My!  what 
a  difference  from  the  crowd  I  saw  here  eight 
years  ago.  Very  few  attended  then— a  couple 
of  hundred,  I  should  say.  Now  look  at  tiiem— 
there  must  be  over  a  thousand.  At  that  time 
they  were  afraid  to  open  their  mouths— a  more 
timid  lot  of  fellows  you  never  saw.    They  made 

me  wonder  if  I  was  like  them  when  I  lived  down 
here.  Their  main  anxiety  seemed  to  be  to  get 
ttie  railroad  certificates  for  the  free  ride  home. 
They  wouldn't  talk  back  at  you ;  but  just  looked, 
and  looked,  as  if  they  were  trying  to  dedde 
whether  you  had  travelled  fifteen  hundred  miles 
to  teU  them  fairy  tales.  To  come  among 
Ontario  farmers  was  like  coming  to  another 
world— in  those  days. 

"See  now  what  they  are  like.  They  are  dif- 
ferent men.  There  isn't  quite  as  much  freedom 
here  as  there  is  in  the  West.  On  the  whole,  I 
dont  think  their  prominait  men  are  as 
•Mperienced  as  ours  are.  But  they  are  past  the 
sta^  when  many  of  their  best  friends  doubted 
whether  the  Ontario  farmers  would  ever  learn 
to  combine  and  stay  combined.  Believe  me,  this 
thing  can  never  go  back.    It  hasn't  fairly  got 
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262    TEMPERS  OF  A  CONVENTION 
tato  itB  rtride  M:  but  if.  maktag  q>Md  vm 

fa  Me  (rf  the  m<M  rtrUdag  cl»r«!terl^«f^ 

K^*"jr"'*^-  You  hew  5?^ 

*nt  beeeechtag  hta  anditow  to  come  fasidei- 

Doo  t  hang  about  the  door:  come  riSttfa 

"»ttortead  of  eanin,  to  the  front  where  tl^ 

iW^«    *"»*«• '•«<ter  telb  of  hfa  dlfflcujZ 
to  setting  a  aimpie  motion  propo^SlmM? 

and  nobody  had  the  nerve  to  pniioee.  f  mn  jL^ 
•Iread  of  making  a'blnnder'^^'^         "^ 

■Vl^  an  unkind  editorial  in  a  dty  oaner  Is 
mentioned  a  shout  arfaee  with  «eentaKfl- 

2«^™>  of  an  unoffending  reporter  for  tbe 

Sf  ■  J^-il.  "  •*  "  "^  «»tlanan  if  he  stara. 
He  would  be  a  coward  if  he  fled. 

Sometting  is  said  about  the  tariff.  As  ton* 
M.the  ducouree  is  on  theoretical  ground  uLrefa 
quietude,  restraint,  and  evident  d^  S^ 
the  speaker's  points.     But  let  hto  rrfeT^ 

"IZZ^  -  «  """eotion  ofTn^LS 
who  are  out  to  rob  the  farmer,  and  a  Amto 

Witt  a  whooimg  aocMnpaniment  which  shews 
that  far  down  in  the  aericnltii™!  «>».».• 
nBimn^..t^t   I-  "Kncuiturai  consciousness 

passionate  feelings  are  smouldering  and  heaving 
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wfn/fJ  !T^I  wncterstood  by  thoBe  who 
imagtee  tijat  the  farmer  ia  as  willing  tcHlay  to 
Moept  what  is  given  him  as  for  many  decades 
he  was  presumed  to  be. 

m  truth  is,  of  course,  that  the  farmers  have 
bewme  acutely  class<onscious,  and  their  self- 
ITtfS^f .K  ^"«^«  '^^  ^  pugnaciously 

jwves  in  ^ade  unions  and  socialist  organiza- 
tions in  which  ferment  is  the  normal  state.  If 
the  feding  se^s  to  cany  undue  hostility  to 
other  dasses,  the  manifestotion  is  not  surpris- 
^  to  ^  who  have  been  through  the  farmers' 
Si  .w^lw"*  something  very  persistent  about 

^^  Iw  *v!?^**^  ''°'°  personalities  who 
assume  that,  because  tiiey  live  in  town,  tiiey  are 
superior  to  tiiose  in  tiie  country  whose  industry 
alone  aifords  tiiem  tiie  opportimity  of  securing 
oread  and  automobiles. 

rJ^T  "^^^  ^Tf  '«^  «»«  'arm»  and  would  as 
«a^y  go  to  jail  as  tiiey  would  return  to  it, 

f^!l  «^«t^«s.ask  why  people  as  intelligent  as 
SZf^  "^^^"^  ^  ^^^  *  ^^  ^Wch  tiiey 
st^t"!  /^""^^^  "^"^^  ^^^  do  -^ot 
Inl  fJ^  ^^^  *^"^  *^«y  a«  not  smart 
enough  to  appreciate  an  existence  where  tiiere 
are  no  chores,  and  Sunday  is  a  perfect  dream, 
^armere  cease  to  farm,  and  eveiytiiing 

^^r   P^  "".^^^   indispensable   social 
servwe.    Prudaice    holds    ttem    to    it,    even 
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Membe™  of  the  Cb^-X  wt  K^S?.^ 
tney  were  sDiea     Mn  «*k  ^^"^  ™*t 

~p«3e„ta«sr„f  s:  pS"  "'^^ir't 

wrancement  woQ  .««^    i.  ^  wiuch  the 

ably  sent  out  bv  th«  P/wJT d      7x    ^'®^'  ^^^ 
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JS^^  ^  T^  *^  ■^*'^' *«<^  to  charge 
^^'    The   newi^per   reprewitoti^ 

^!1  «f  "^  r^'  Buapidon,  but  could  not 
H^..  *^-  ^,  they  had  asked  for  an  exptana. 
tion  they  would  not  have  been  told  that  they 
were  spies,  because  that  would  have  put  them 
^  their  jruard.  So  the  di«ndeting  suspicion 
was  nourished  for  three  mortal  hours,  untU  a 
gentleman  arrived  who  knew  one  of  the  report- 
ers.  The  picnic  was  reported  as  no  farmers' 
or^nizaUon  picnic  had  been  leported  before- 
or  has  been  reported  since. 

This  happened  during  the  period  of  cancella- 
tion of  exemptions,  when  rural  feeling  was 
aroMed,  and  a  few  days  after  Parmer  Cross, 
SL  !S!S.*  ^r^'  ^  heen  lined  five  hT 
«^„*  !S"  '?'  telephoning  a  neighbour  that 
recent  orders-in-coundl  wore  a  Prussian  look. 
«n JS-  T2"'?  that  anotiier  farmer,  who 
^wittingly  fixed  a  bam-raising  for  a  poVkless 
day,  had  been  fined  two  hundred  dollars  because 
ham  was  served  to  the  workers,  two  spotters 
having  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  ev^ 
The  extreme  suspicion  of  four  dutiful  report- 

ZZ^.^^^'^^^''  °'  something  very  iuch 
deeper  than  a  passing  irritation  at  ai  emer? 
^ncy  war  measure,  operated  in  some  places 
with  a  dimisy  excess  of  zeal.  It  was  the  eW 
sion  of  a  mentality  that  has  been  f oS^v 
prevailing  conditions  of  farm  develo^e^and 
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266     FARMERS  WILUNG  TO  LOOK 
sequence  of  the  partial  use  of  tte  capacity  for 

of  the  land  has  placed  the  Ontario  fanner  do^ 
not  se«n  to  have  been  fully  analyzeTb^  hto 
or  by  his  candid  or  his  sugar^Xi  friendb' 
He  appraises  himself  for  what  he  is  anTwlS 

la™  tr  "T' i?  "'^"^""»-' ^  k^ 
tare  that  tries  to  explain  himself  to  himself  as 

civic  thinking  has  largely  centred  in  an  eco- 
nomic controvert  in  which  he  is  pZ^ 

wealthy  robbers  who  handle  his  stuff. 

He  has  worked  hard  and  long  for  precious 
atOe  return^  And  now,  as  soon  as  priL  rire 
him  some  chance  of  raising  his  head  above  tte 

go  Back  to  the  old  status,  and  carry  the  back- 

^f^"^,^. '"  ^ "'"  P'v^y-to'S^n 

way.    He  wiU  not  accept  that  reversion  on  anv 

account   He  d««n't  quite  know  what  he  ^ 

but  aij^  aren^  right-he  knows  that.       ^ 

The  Ontario  farmer  is  very  willing  to  try  to 

satisfied  they  are  honest  eyes.    He  admits  that 
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he  is  suspicious.  When  he  asks  you  if  he  has 
not  had  plenteous  cause  to  be  distrustful  only 
one  answer  is  possible.  He  will  candidly  dis- 
cuss the  bribery  evil  in  elections,  and  will  avow 
an  unquestionable  desire  to  end  it  He  wants 
to  know  whether  there  isn't  something  more  in 
that  evil  than  the  readiness  of  a  few  farmers 
to  make  a  little  money  for  once,  without  sweat- 
ing for  it  Perhaps  nothing  more  simply  opens 
up  the  problem  of  the  new  rural  self-determina- 
tion than  a  farmer's  son's  portrayal  of  this 
aspect  of  social  and  political  life. 


CHAPTEJR  XVII 
LANDOWNER  OR  LABOURER  AT  THE  BALLOT 

that  the  ^tSo  S^efZ^J^'^J"^^!'  .«>°.  ^^  -««• 
M  if  he  were  muTnearer  Ae  EnS?^^^*''"  to  treat  hin. 
owner;  uxd  that  tS  d^dat^L  y^'^Ji**"^  *^  ^d" 
out  of  country  Se-  foStS  u**^  **"^  ™™t  !»  cleaned 
F^eoner.  wh7  attended  onrlcotoh^r'^..  "^.  ?"  «^ 
Gemian  univerritie^Tn  Z  SSZ'  -2?*  /^°«""^  *»d  two 
liberty.  ^  **"  "*®  mfenonty  of  our  inteUectual 

At  a  county  seat,  in  weslxjentral  Ontario 

&  tn  IT^"^/"  *^"^'  "^^*^"J  place  in  the 
btate,   and  how  to  secure  it    One  sneaker 

-Ha  fanner  s  son  who  had  been  a  traveUer  as 

candour  the  local  electoral  situation     He  fir«f 
^^J^^:  the  audience  wished  to  hear  sSme 

"The  agitation  amongst  the  famera  this 
?™n>er  is  not  merely  a  protest  aS  bo™ 
h«ng  oonscriptod  for  the  war.  tT^'S 
rartent  It  is  a  revolt  against  the  inferior  posiaS 
which  the  poBtidans  think  the  fa^TwiS 

268 
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accept,  whenever  an  important  affair  of  state 
is  being  decided. 

"A  pledge  was  given  that  farmers'  ^ns 
would  be  exempted.  It  was  signed  in  the  king's 
nI^ne.  But  it  was  arbitrarily  cancelled,  with- 
out any  preparation  of  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  expected  to  consent  tamely  to  the  revolu- 
tion. The  farmers,  when  they  saw  what  was 
happening  said,  *  Are  we  of  no  account?'  This 
is  the  year  in  which  the  tillers  of  the  soil  have 
at  last  realized  something  of  their  key  position 
in  the  State.  They  will  assert  their  importance, 
and  will  do  it  for  tiiemselves,  by  themselves,  and 
not  as  haulers  of  wood  and  water  for  political 
taskmasters  who  have  hitherto  presumed  to 
rule  over  them. 

"  Farmers  sometimes  talk  bitterly  of  the  Big 
Interests  that  are  arrayed  against  them.  It  is 
opportune  to  inquire  what  the  Big  Interest  of 
Canada  is,  and  how  it  might  exert  itself.  Some- 
times you  get  a  line  on  your  own  position  by 
taking  a  look  at  it  from  a  distance. 

"  What  was  the  Big  Interest  during  the  long 
fight  for  British  liberty,  about  which  we  hear 
so  much  and  learn  so  little?  For  centuries  it 
was  the  Landed  Interest  The  foundation  of 
economic,  social,  political  and  military  power 
was  the  possession  of  land.  The  House  of  Lords 
used  to  be  called  the  House  of  Landlords. 

"  The  lords  not  only  own  ad  vast  estates  in  the 
country;  but  many  of  the  towns  as  well.    They 
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naed  to  decide  who  would  represent  these  towns 
n  the  House  of  Commons.    It  was  tTsoUdX 
aarpower  that  sea.»  fa  the  Commo.^3 
anotted  to  all  sorts  of  litUe  places-Old  Sanm 

OTOed  and  sold  seats  fa  the  Commons  just  as 

openly  as  you  own  the  seats  on  your  mZC 

machmes  and  seU  the  hay  the  macMnes  ZT^ 

Owning  the  land  fa  the  country  and  the 

™,e  a^unty  representation,  because  thev 
rented  their  lands  to  tenants  who  wS^pertS 
to  vote  as  their  landlords  desired.  ThfSt 
fanner  had  a  vote,  but  until  tWrty-threel^ 

farm  had  no  vote.    They  were  not  citizens  in 
Oie  full  sense  of  the  word,  though  Uibv  had  to 

aeienaed.    They  were  welcome  tu  die  for  their 
countiy  but  they  were  not  permitted  to  votetr 
it^^  They  were  political  serfs. 
"The  man  who  ploughed  and  sowed  and 

in  the  mental  and  social  scale.  It  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  teach  hfa,  to  read  hS 
wag^  were  so  small  that  he  was  not  S^d  m 

fL  nf  ,-«""^,  '"«  »^"y  Kiven  in  the 
M  ..m!,^^'*''  "^^  <"•  »  blanket,  or  a  coat  for 
his  child,  the  style  of  which  told  eveiylX  U»t 
It  was  a  '  charity  •  coat.    The  '  chart VeWe 
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from  the  great  house,  where  the  lord  lived  hi 
luxury  out  of  the  rents  of  the  land  which  didn't 
earn  a  shilling  until  the  recipient  of  the  *  char- 
ity' had  worked  on  it.  What  the  labourer 
received  in  'charity'  he  had  really  earned  in 
wages — and  more  also. 

"  When  it  was  proposed  to  give  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  a  vote,  it  was  said  he  wouldn't  know  how 
to  use  it  Lord  Salisbury  told  the  House  of 
Landlords  that  what  the  ploughman  and  cow- 
man wanted  was  not  the  franchise  but  a  circus. 
It  was  said,  too,  that  the  farm  worker  would  be 
victimized  by  every  trickster  who  came  along; 
and  the  country  would  go  to  the  dogs  through 
wild  and  wicked  legislation,  sanctioned  by  the 
ignorant  and  envious  poor.  The  man  who 
owned  the  land  was  the  man  who  had  a  real 
stake  in  the  country.  He  should  decide  national 
policy  The  place  of  the  waggoner,  the  har- 
vester and  the  stockman  was  to  go  to  the  Estab- 
lished Church  (if  he  became  a  Methodist  or  a 
Baptist,  he  was  liable  to  get  no  '  charity '),  and 
repeat  the  catechism  which  says  that  it  is  part 
of  one's  duty  *  To  order  myself  lowly  and  rever- 
ently before  my  betters,'  and  to  pray 

God  bless  the  squire  and  his  relations, 
And  keep  us  in  our  proper  stations. 

"  The  landowner,  then,  was  the  great  man  in 
the  state;  the  landworker  was  his  dependent, 
his  serf— lowly,  reverent,  ignorant,  and  poor. 
The  owners  of  the  soil  governed  all  that  was  on 
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it.  They  Uved  sumptuously  upon  what  grew 
on  the  land  They  despised  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  because  he  cultivated  it  Measures  were 
taken  so  that  he  would  never  raise  his  mind 
from  the  furrows  in  which  his  brain  was  ex- 
pected to  be  buried 

"That  was  in  the  Old  World,  from  which  our 
lathers  and  some  of  us  came.  How  does  our 
^  in  the  New  World  differ  from  the  share 
of  our  fathers  in  the  Old?  In  this— that  the 
man  who  owns  the  soil  tills  it.  It  was  to 
acquire  land  that  our  fathers  came  here.  For 
aU  generations  their  fathers  had  only  been 
allow^  to  sojourn  on  the  land  of  their  birth. 
It  used  to  be  counted  a  fine  exercise  in  piety  to 
smg:  *^    ^ 

No  foot  of  land  do  I  possess. 

"  To  own  a  hundred  acres  of  land— ^  I  that 
was  an  ambition  indeed  You  know  how  they 
strove  to  satisfy  it;  and  how  many  of  them 
went  down  to  their  graves  wracked  and  crippled 
by  excessive  toil.  For  them  life  had  been  a  con- 
tinual labour,  because  they  wanted  to  be  more 
independeni  than  their  forbears  were.  It  was 
better  to  own  than  to  be  owned  They  were 
almost  happy  to  live  with  a  mortgage  if  only 
ttieir  sons  and  daughters  might  be  enabled  to 
live  without  one. 

"While  this  was  going  on,  what  else  hap- 
pened? The  pioneers  were  also  citizens.  Hav- 
ing come  to  a  colony,  they  accepted  the  colonial 
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condition.  Their  situation  developed  politics  of 
its  own— often  narrow,  blind,  bitter,  vindictive. 
You  inherited  the  politics  just  as  you  inherited 
the  land.  You  have  had  the  franchise  ever 
since  you  were  old  enough  to  vote.  How  have 
the  other  interests  in  the  country  regarded  you? 
Have  they  looked  upon  you  as  the  landowner  has 
been  regarded  in  the  older  country — the  natural 
governor  of  the  state— or  have  they  treated  you 
as  the  labourer  on  the  soil — ^the  man  whom  tliey 
were  best  qualified  to  govern,  and  who  should 
do  as  he  was  told,  and  receive  with  meekness 
what  he  was  given? 

**  Have  you  treated  yourself  as  a  landowner 
or  as  a  labourer,  when  it  came  to  voting,  and 
determining  your  place  in  the  state?  Have  you 
regarded  money  given  for  a  vote  more  or  less  as 
the  Old  Country  labourer  was  expected  to 
regard  a  blanket  and  a  hundredweight  of  coal 
at  Christmas?    It  is  time  to  think  this  out. 

''Your  grandfather,  who  first  cleared  the 
farm,  may  not  have  realized  how  great  a  thing 
he  was  (k)ing,  every  time  he  felled  a  tree  or 
pulled  a  stump.  Though  he  didn't  realize  it,  he 
was  making  a  new  kind  of  state  within  the 
British  Empire — a  state  in  which  the  tiller  of 
the  soil  could  be  supreme,  and  could  set  the  pace 
of  progress  for  tiie  remainder  of  the  world — ^if 
he  cared  to  du  it.  But  nobody  came  along  to 
show  him  the  noble  politics  of  his  creative  work. 
Nobody  has  come  along  to  make  it  clear  to  his 
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2"*     PRICK  OP  VOTKS  HAS  RISEN 

ttfa^not  too  late  to  tnuislate  the  truth  into 

wT.^*  *"'*  ''^  "*«"  doing  for  ouraelveB? 

hmUU^  w   ^**  '"^  "'  »"  ''•"y  to  the  State 
tosaued  into  us,  something  else  has  grown  ud 

dSf?n  .  ^.'''™e'  Pwllamentaiy  c^dl- 
tt^Zs  """^  "•"  '^  '«»"  this  fr^y^ 
ri^inrta^""""''"^'^*-"'™-^ 
frJin'^i'^'*/' '""*"'  ''"tes  has  gone  up 

in  Ti,  /  ^'"'^  ^«»t  °^  here  it  is  said  that 
for  M»  7"^  "'***"•  «<*'^«'  twentT^Ito™ 
m^  ^tk.'Z'^  the  preacher,  who  only^ 
^  !f  ■•  ^  ^***'  "■  ""t  election  is  the  head 
of  an  unportant  Missionary  Movement     It  «. 

e^j::i^iL^'^"!r'  «*  OtlTwa  S  won^th": 
doto  a^Z-**  ""^  "P  *^  thousand 
"  TOin^  ^.*  opponent's  twenty  thousand, 
llungs  lilce  these  are  notorious.  Thev  are 
not  confined  to  one  county  or  province.  tC 
are  evil  legacies  of  a  time  when  men  did  not  sZ 

belongs  to  the  ownership  of  a  ten-acre  field  of 
wheat  as  belongs  to  tending  ten  rods  of  grave- 
yard. The  resting-place  of  the  dead  is  no  m^ 
^w!T  ^  ?'  dwelling-place  of  tlie  living. 
We  have  fallen  into  evil  ways  because  we 
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haven't  learned  what  the  more  excellent  ways 
should  be.  When  we  find  out  what  we  have 
missed  we  may  recover  whai  '  /e  should  never 
have  lost;  and  we  may  learn  aow  to  hold  fast 
to  what  our  fathers  secured  for  us,  even  though 
they  could  not  have  told  us  exactly  what  it  was." 
A  veradous  landowner  in  the  county  where 
this  frank  speech  was  made,  tells  of  meeting  the 
right-hand  man  of  the  unsuccessful  candidate 
in  the  last  hotly-contested  election  for  the  Com- 
mons—the candidate  was  an  official  pillar  of 
the  church. 

"  I  hear,"  he  said,  "  that  you  have  got  things 
arranged  over  in "  and  he  mentioned  a  poll- 
ing sub-division. 

"  Oh,  yes.  We  think  we  know  how  it's  going 
over  there,  all  right." 

"  Prices  about  the  same  as  before?" 

"  Maybe." 

"  Say,  Duncan,  can  you  tell  me  how  your  man 
squares  this  business  with  his  religion?  I 
should  like  to  know  his  justification  for  holding 
the  plate  on  Sunday  and  buying  votes  on  Mon- 
day.   How  does  he  reconcile  the  two?" 

"  That's  easy.  A  man  has  a  right  to  sell  his 
coat,  hasn't  he?  Sure  he  has,  because  it's  his 
own.  His  vote's  his  own,  isn't  it?  He  can  put 
it  where  he  likes  on  the  ballot,  can't  he?  Well, 
then,  if  his  vote  is  his  own  as  much  as  his  coat 
is  his  own,  he  can  sell  his  vote  the  same  as  he 
can  sell  his  coat    Isn't  that  right?" 
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J^t^  '^"«y  «P«8e„U  .  condition- 

faT«S.!S     .  *  '"*  *"*"*y  ye«w-    Neither 
ttiJ/t^^  *•  "<»"  that  In  the  Old  CounZ 
tS?™  *(    '^"*  corruption  not  so  long  aw 
Sf^M^.  "'!."?'*  *»  ^"»^  "here  there  X 

endes  are  veiy  large,  and  vote-buying  Is  X. 
tually  unknown  in  them. 

whote  »ultit„deVweS5^'Sed^L:^„» 
mate  a  business  of  selling  their  vot^S T 
acaUou^ess  to  d.ic  refinement  i^^^ 

fa  Jf  ffc         ,'*  ■"  ™*"^'y  -J"*"  down. 

ttdlf^«<»  ""'"^  systemT-the  system 
StTwir- "?  """^  Washington's  chief 
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Owning  land  either  turns  him  within  himself 
or  gives  him  a  wider  conception  of  his  civic  duty 
than  he  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  have.  Left 
to  himself  he  will  become  narrower  and  nar- 
rower. There  is  political  wisdom  beneath  the 
Scriptural  injunction  not  to  look  on  your  own 
things,  but  on  the  things  of  others.  Intensive 
love  of  possession  drives  a  man  to  law  about  the 
minute  location  of  a  line  fence.  A  sense  of 
responsibility  helps  him  to  love  his  neighbour 
rather  than  covet  his  field,  and  directs  him  into 
public  service. 

One  cannot  become  bigger  than  the  biggest 
things  he  thinks  about  That  is  why  so  many 
who  are  rich  in  cash  are  poor  in  spirit.  The 
principle  is  as  unfailing  in  citizenship  as  it  is 
in  personal  interests.  Magnify  small  things 
into  big  importances,  and  you  will  have  small 
politics  conducted  in  a  furiously  small  way. 
Give  small  things  big  names  and  teach  people 
to  venerate  them,  and  you  will  presently  throw 
everything  into  a  distorted  perspective.  That 
was  what  the  colonial  system  did,  and  is  still 
doing,  wlierever  its  remaining  institutions  dom- 
inate private  thinking  and  direct  public  doing. 
Those  who  have  lived  many  years  among  the 
remains  of  the  English  feudal  system  have  un- 
forgettable reasons  for  knowing  that  the  sub- 
ordinations of  the  colonial  system  were  so  many 
suckers  from  that  venerable  tree. 

Why  are  there  ten  Prime  Ministers,  ani  nine 
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G^^ors  appointed  hy  the  Dominion  Govern- 

WS8  than  half  ite  present  magnitude.  Prince 
I^r^  »"V  decades,  and  never  a  popu- 
ish  Columbia  had  a  Premier  when  less  than  fifty 
half  of  them  were  Indians.  Who  decided  that 
Utions?    The  Colonial  Office.    But  why  Sid 

when  tte  highest  dignity  that  comes  to  the  dU^? 
adminutrator  in  an  English  county ^ft  a 
population  of  two  miUions  is  that  of  dSa.! 

^me  Mimster-^qual  in  sound  with  that  of 
tte  Parhamentary  chieftain  of  the  Empir«^te 
given,  and  yet.  when  a  score  of  Prime  Mi^n 
were  photographed  with  fte  Colonial  Sta^ 

should  all  stand  and  he  should  sit,  in  token  ofMa 
superior  dignity?  Mr.  Chamber^  w^  a 
powerful  statesman;  but  it  does  not  deliglfyo^ 

WW  ''."",'^i«"«  »  »  8«>"P  of  statesm»  aU  o? 
whom  including  the  Prime  Minister  of  CanadL 
stand  like  servitors  about  him. 

The  colonial  system  assumed  that  "  the  col- 
^es  were  subject  communities,  which  should 
be  given  as  much  of  the  show  of  govermnent  as 
they  wanted,  and  as  little  of  ite  substance  as 
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they  would  accept  The  history  of  responsible 
government  is  the  history  of  a  constant  fight 
against  the  Downing  Street  delusion,  which  is 
not  yet  defunct,  that  for  a  "  colony  "  to  govern 
itself  as  finally  as  England  governed  herself 
would  mean  the  break-up  of  the  Empire.  In 
1896  Lord  Kimberley,  a  Liberal  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, wrote  a  despatch  stating  that  if  Canada's 
claim  to  make  her  own  commercial  treaties  were 
allowed,  it "  would  be  equivalent  to  breaking  up 
the  Empire  into  a  number  of  independent 
states/' 

Premierships,  and  all  that  goes  with  them, 
were  given  to  the  provinces  as  comforters. 
They  helped  to  keep  the  baby  quiet;  they  might 
prevent  the  boy  from  learning  that  he  was 
growing  up  and  would  soon  need  a  shave.  So, 
when  you  vote  for  a  Legislature  which  sustains 
a  Prime  Minister  and  a  Government,  you  help 
to  operate  a  certain  camouflage  of  sovereignty, 
you  are  adorned  with  sundry  appurtenances  of 
dignity,  and  you  are  periodically  occupied  with 
an  election  which  is  intended  to  satisfy  your 
aspiration  to  handle  great  affairs. 

How  well  guarded  the  salients  of  the  old  sys- 
tem are  can  be  understood  from  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  Offices  and  the  titles  that  go 
with  them.  In  seven  provinces  out  of  nine, 
about  one  seventh  of  the  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture are  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  If  the  average 
strength  of  the  Government  party  is  sixty  per 
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Honourables "  become  a  pretty  heavy  ne^ 
centage  of  the  party  in  power.  ^  ^ 

The  distribution  of  honours  was  a  cleverly 
d^»»ed  feature  of  the  colonial  systemf K 
was  the  device  of  a  European  suMriority  Z  it 

aganirt  hereditanr  and  aU  other  titles  of  honZ 
»stalang  proof  of  that  If  the  life-Iong  a^ 
fam^-loug  honour  conferred  by  the  King  has 
become  uicongruous  in  Canada,  the  tiUe  of 

position  in  The  Island,  worth  eighteen  hundred 
doHars  a  yeaf,  must  be  stiU  mor«  snperfluomT 
jJaSJ^^  "^y  °"*  ^^^  Mtatater  for  Eng- 

Srn^S;  '^^  ^"^  *«  '^^■ 

teH„r,<»  ?r  ^'"'"'^  ^"'^  *«»  that  limi- 
oTK^.^'  "?ntaHty  of  the  average  citizen 
01  tne  United  Kingdom?    Does  he  wish  ha 

a  M '"*  *°J?^  '^  ^«  iSt^LZ^ti 

^  his"^^  wer«  widely  enough  distributed 
—as  his  relative  in  Canada  does?  Not  at  all  • 
he  elects  T«B  Prime  Minister;  and  he  fa  «tf  ; 
^^  at  the  idea  of  "  cdonlals '' "e^S 
ft^e  Ministers  for  provinces,  and  then  Prime 

»™'tM  K^  ^"■^'"'^  '^^  "^  '^WevSe 
says  to  himself,  are  really  ODB  provinces.  The 
fellows  overseas  are  doing  very  weU  with  such 

Governments  as  they  have;  but  they  really  S 
mount  to  very  much,  because,  as  they  don't 
utihze  to  the  full  their  ability  tor  govel^»„ 
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the  capacity  languishes  for  want  of  exercise, 
they  remain  dependencies,  and  we  can  still 
speak  of  "  our  "  Colonial  Empire. 

That  is  the  situation.  The  Canadian  land- 
owner of  the  third  and  fourth  generation  has 
never  voted  for  a  member  of  Parliament  who 
could  call  to  account  a  Minister  who  might  sign 
away  Canada's  interest  in  the  Behring  Sea,  or 
disregard  her  wishes  in  registering  the  conse- 
quences of  a  war  in  which  half  a  million  Cana- 
dian troops  were  engaged.  But  he  has  always 
had  a  couple  of  Prime  Ministers  on  his  list 
whom  he  could  dismiss,  but  neither  of  whom 
exercised  anything  like  the  conclusive  functions 
of  the  third  Prime  Minister,  to  whom  he  has 
only  a  submissive  relation.  The  Canadian 
interest  in  the  British  Prime  Ministry  is  as  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  English  elector  as  the 
control  of  a  child  over  his  father  is  different 
from  the  father's  control  over  his  office  staflF. 
On  the  anvil  where  commonwealths  are  wrought 
to  their  true  temper  and  shape.  Sir  Robert 
Borden,  at  Ottawa,  rings  with  an  uncertain 
sound.  In  the  nature  of  things  he  is  a  half-way 
Premier,  until  Parliament  insists  that  he  be- 
come something  more. 

The  humblest  English  elector  is  free  to  heckle 
his  Prime  Minister  about  any  department  of 
home,  "  colonial "  or  foreign  affairs.  He  may 
assail  the  Government  of  the  day  for  failures 
in  foreign  policy — ^he  can  say  they  were  culp- 
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ably  sacrificing  British  interests;  he  can  call 
upon  them  to  reverse  their  conduct  or  be  con- 
wgned  to  Ignominious  oblivion.  He  can  do  aU 
Uus,  and  nobody  dreams  of  charging  him  with 
unpatnotasm.  It  is  his  duty,  as  well  as  his 
right,  to  say  what  he  thinks,  at  his  own  time 
ana  m  his  own  way. 

Contrast  this  with  his  position  when  he  trans- 
fers his  British  citizenship  to  Canada.    If,  dur- 
ing an  election  he  beHeves  the  Government  has 
sacnficed  Canadian  interests,  or  has  too  per- 
functonly  upheld  them,  as  against  the  asserts 
iveness  of  Downing  Street,  he  feara  to  say  so. 
il  fir  u  -^  hatf  as  strong  language  in  criticism 
of  Downing  Street  as  he  used  in  the  British 
Isles,  m  common  with  half  or  more  than  half  of 
Jus  fellows,  he  is  Uable  to  bring  upon  himself 
the  stigma  of  disloyalty.    So  he  holds  his 
tongue,  and  reads  in  the  paper  that  Canada  is 
the  freest  country  in  the  world. 

The  effect  of  such  constrictions  of  freedom  as 
tfiis  is  to  make  sectional  antagonisms  more 
antagonistic.  As  they  say  in  Nova  Scotia,  the 
smaller  the  pit  tiie  fiercer  the  fight.  The  con- 
stitutional hmitation  of  the  citizen's  responsi- 
bility  for  government  always  breeds  limitations 

i?  ^K-'?'^?.°^i^^'^  "^^^  *«^P*  deprivations 
of  whidi  their  distant  kindred  know  nothing. 
This  IS  true,  not  only  of  politics,  but  of  the  whole 

fw  t.  /"^?^  ^'^'^'  ^  J"^«  who  knows 
that  his  decisions  may  be  taken  to  some  other 
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country  for  revised  decisions  in  which  he  and 
his  brethren  may  bear  no  part,  cannot  have  the 
same  sense  of  responsibility  as  judges  to  whom 
finality  is  accorded.  Educationalists  cannot 
impart  to  students  the  same  confidence  in  their 
country  which  students  in  self-reliant  countries 
receive  from  their  mentors. 

On  the  day  that  this  is  written  the  news- 
papers summarize  an  admirable  lecture  on 
Reconstruction  by  the  President  of  Toronto 
University.  Sir  Robert  Falconer  is  a  brilliant 
honour  graduate  of  both  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, and  a  student  of  Leipzig,  Berlin  and  Mar- 
burg Universities.  He  has  been  in  Europe  dur- 
ing tht  last  year.  He  knoTTs  whereof  he  speaks. 
Read  a  few  of  his  reported  sentences,  and  see 
whether  they  support  the  tenor  of  what  is 
argued  here: 

No  one  henceforth  would  question  Canada's  ability 
to  organize  on  a  large  scale 

It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  Canadian  people 
are  able  to  hold  their  own  with  others  in  what  was 
called  efficiency.    .    .    . 

We  had  the  intelligence  and  the  will  power  .  .  . 
and  Canada  would  move  forward,  and  the  people  in 
this  country  would  enjoy  the  wealth  and  comfort 
they  should  enjoy.    .    .    . 

There  was  less  intellectual  liberty  in  America  than 
in  Europe.    .    .    . 

Some  people  were  afraid  to  think  because  they  did 
not  know  enough  to  think  for  themselves.    .    .    . 

In  Canada  we  must  find  a  larger  place  for  con- 
templative activities.    .    .    . 

The  average  citizen  must  think  more  for  him- 
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Two  of  Sir  Robert's  implications  are  espe- 
cially illuminative.  "  No  one  would  henceforth 
question  Canada's  ability,"  « It  could  not  be 
doubted  that  the  Canadian  people  are  able  to 
hold  their  own  "—what  do  these  delusively  bold 
phrases  suggest?  That  Canada's  ability  hus 
been  questioned,  and  the  Canadian  people  have 
been  doubted.    By  whom?    By  themselves. 

Why  should  there  ever  have  been  questionings 
and  doubts  and  fears?    Does  anybody  assure 
an  English  audience  that  it  could  not  henceforth 
be  doubted  that  the  English  people  could  organ- 
ize JWngs  on  a  large  scale,  and  that  no  one 
would  now  qiiestion  that  the  EngHsh  people 
were  able  to  hold  their  own?    They  would  be 
msulted  by  such  assurances,  as  a  man  would  be 
by  a  solemn  adjuration  to  clothe  himself  before 
going   outdoors.    Are   the    Canadian    people 
insulted  when  they  are  informed  that  they  are 
as  good  as  their  kinsfolk?    They  have  accepted 
for  so  long  the  disabilities  which  the  high  priests 
of  tiie  colonial  system,  In  their  pinnacled  sim- 
plicity, conferred  upon  those  who  were  creating 
Bntannic  communities  out  of  appalling  ob- 
stacles, that  they  receive  without  displeasure 
the  assurance  that  they  are  not  inferior. 

Is  it  only  now  that  a  people  who  have  occupied 
half  a  continent,  who  have  connected  the  two 
oceans  by  three  railways,  and  who  have  done 
more  original,  creative  work  than  ihose  who 
have  remained  in  the  Britannic  cradle— is  it 
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only  now  that  they  begin  to  understand  that 
they  can  do  things  on  a  large  scale? 

There  are  a  million  more  people  in  Canada 
than  there  were  in  England  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  which  brought  Canada  into  the 
British  Empire,  and  won  control  of  India.  Of 
that  time,  John  Richard  Green,  whose  Short 
History  of  the  English  People  should  be  studied 
afredi  by  all  who  would  finally  establish  the 
safety  of  democracy,  wrote : 


Never  had  England  played  so  great  a  part  in  the 
history  of  mankind  as  in  the  year  17S9.  It  was  a 
year  of  triumphs  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
.  .  .  With  the  victory  of  Plassey  the  influence  of 
Europe  told  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of 
Alexander  on  the  nations  of  the  East.  The  world, 
in  Burke's  gorgeous  phrase,  "  saw  one  of  the  races 
of  the  north-west  cast  into  the  heart  of  Asia  new 
manners,  new  doctrines,  new  institutions."  .  .  . 
The  Seven  Years'  War  is  a  turning  point  in  our 
national  history,  as  it  is  a  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Till  now  the  relative  weight 
of  the  European  states  had  been  drawn  from  their 
possessions  within  Europe  itself.  But  from  the 
close  of  the  war  it  mattered  little  whether  England 
counted  for  less  or  more  with  the  nations  round 
her.  .  .  .  Britain  suddenly  towered  high  above 
the  nations  whose  position  in  a  single  continent 
doomed  them  to  comparative  insignificance  in  the 
after  history  of  the  world.  .  .  .  Statesmen  and 
people  alike  felt  the  change  in  their  country's  atti- 
tude. In  the  words  of  Burke,  the  Parliament  of 
Britain  claimed  "an  imperial  character  in  which, 
as  from  the  throne  of  heaven,  she  superintends  all 
the  several  inferior  legislatures,  and  guides  and 
controls  them  all,  without  annihilating  any." 
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That  was  accomplished  a  hundred  and  sixty 
yearo  ago  by  a  few  millions  of  people,  three- 
fourths  erf  whom  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  tiie  other  fourth  of  whom  were  infected  by 
*  f^^'^J^^o^  and  political  corruption  from 
which  tiie  mtimate  literature  of  the  period  con- 
ducts a  miasma  which  sickens  every  cleanly 
reader  of  it  to  this  day.  They  never  need^ 
assurance  that  they  were  capable  of  organizing 
things  on  a  lai^  scale.  They  have  never 
waited  for  another  people  to  declare  their  status 
at  tte  closmg  exercises  of  their  own  wars. 

There  are  ip  Canada  tfiree-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion people  who  tiiemselves  have  shared  in  the 
Mvemgn  government  which  inherito  all  tiiat 
Fitt  ^d,  and  appropriates  all  that  Green  wrote, 
lliey  find  their  kinsmen  of  the  New  World  gen- 
erally ahead  of  themselves  in  physical  prowess, 
m  natural  initiative,  in  tiie  assertion  of  social 
equat^y,  m  readiness  to  meet  emergency.    But 
m  tiie  public  realm  tiiey  listen  witii  astonish- 
ment to  deliverances  like  tiiat  of  tiie  President 
rf  the  great  university.   They  meet  honest,  able, 
timid  compatriote  whose  motto  seems  to  be 
'Any  countiry  but  our  own,"  even  while  tiiey 
herald  themselves  as  heirs  of  an  Empire  in 
which  manly  self-reliance  in  mind  and  person 
have  written  ite  title  to  enduring  fame.    It 
takes  years  to  discover  an  explanation  of  the 
anomaly,  and  more  years  to  acquire  the  courage 
tioteU  what  they  discover. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 
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INTELLECTUAL  LIBERTY:    COLONIAL  SYSTEM: 
ORANGE  TIE 

Ooiui«etiiiff  the  Colonial  Syatem  with  the  strange  onwillinff- 
nen  of  Parliamentary  candidates  to  discuss  frankly  with 
famen  and  others  the  larger  public  affairs;  and  analysing  the 
influeDoe  of  an  Irish  feud  on  Canadian  political  life,  and  iu 
possible  continued  effect,  though  the  Orangemen  who  fought 
for  UaMda  are  more  numerous  than  both  armies  at  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne,  which  has  been  out-ranked. 

"  There  is  less  intellectual  liberty  in  America 
than  in  Europe,"  says  Sir  Robert  Falconer.  He 
speaks  most  authoritatively  of  the  country  and 
the  educational  standards  he  knows  best.  If  he 
is  right,  why  is  he  right?  There  is  no  law 
against  freedom  of  reflection  in  a  province  like 
Ontario,  where  the  population  is  largely  of 
landed  proprietors.  If  there  is  less  liberty  in 
G^ada  than  in  England  and  France  for  original 
thinking  and  frank  expression,  it  must  be 
because  there  has  been  inferior  exercise  of  the 
liberty  to  think  and  speak— or,  to  put  it  another 
way,  there  is  more  punishment  for  those  who,  as 
they  cannot  help  thinking,  are  not  frightened 
from  speaking.  How  is  greater  intellectual 
liberty  to  be  attained?  First  by  finding  out 
why  it  has  been  crippled;  and  then  by  discov- 
ering the  engine  by  which  the  path  to  the  new 
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liberty  may  be  cleared,  and  widened,  and  wid- 
ened, and  then  widened  onoe  more. 

ItwiUqulcklybe  shewn  whether  the  Canadian 
landowners,  who  have  toiled  harder  and  missed 
more  than  their  town  relatives,  will  be  the 
re-CTeating  class,  or  whether,  as  is  happening 
in  Europe  now,  massed,  wage-earning  Labour 
wiU  determine  our  political  courses. 

When  the  penultimate  epoch  of  English  feu- 
dalism was  about  to  close,  through  the  enfranch- 
isanent  of  the  manufacturing  cities,  and  the 
substitution  of  commercial    for   land-owning 
power,  the  middle  class  became  the  balance- 
wheel  of  th^  State,  though  the  territorial  aria- 
to»a<y  continued  for  many  years  to  monopolize 
the  p«it  offices  of  power,  whichever  party  was 
in  office.    That  stage  has  finally  passed.    The 
wage-earners  are  in  control.    They  do  not  wait 
to  be  informed  that  they  are  capable  of  organ- 
mng  on  a  large  scale;  that  their  ability  will  not 
be  questioned ;  or  that  they  are  defective  in 
intellectual  liberty. 

In  our  own  favoured  country  the  capitalistic 
class  has  until  recently  decided  the  national 
policies  as  surely  as  the  feudal  classes  did  in 
England  before  the  Reform  Bill  of  1882.  The 
most  casual  glance  over  railway  legislation 
establishes  that  fact  beyond  dispute.  That  the 
promoter-capitalists  were  delusive  guides  is 
obvious  when  the  National  and  Grand  Trunk 
Railways    are    mentioned.    Political    parties 
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seemed  as  eager  to  endorse  what  the  money- 
changers put  before  them,  as  the  member  for  a 
pocket  borough  was  to  do  his  patron's  will.  A 
Liberal  leader  who  was  remonstrated,  with  by 
a  supporter  because  the  party  so  frequently 
belied  its  name,  said  it  could  not  be  helped, 
because  elections  were  not  won  by  prayers,  and 
money  came  from  railway  companies.  The 
cynic  who  knows  says  the  custom  was  for  the 
railways  to  give  two  dollars  to  the  Opposition 
campaign  fund  and  three  to  the  Government 
managers. 

As  there  are  no  more  transcontinental  pro- 
grammes in  sight,  in  which  the  private  pro- 
moter says  to  the  Government,  "  Heads,  I  win; 
tails,  you  lose,''  it  should  soon  be  determined 
whether  the  middle  section  of  the  business  world 
—the  most  numerous,  and,  in  essentials,  the 
wealthiest  section— will  secure  its  rightful 
recognition  from  the  state.  The  farming  class 
in  the  West  has  become  all  but  all-powerful.  In 
the  East  it  is  like  an  old  man  seeking  a  new 
incarnation — though  Nicod^nus  scarcely  seems 
its  fitting  name.  Can  it  be  bom  again,  and  the 
national  spirit  re-bom  within  it?  Or  must 
there  be  a  re-fashioning  of  the  economic  fabric 
through  an  organized,  artisan  force,  deriving 
its  predominating  impulse  from  its  European 
origin,  and  the  European  examples  which  now 
inflame  the  world? 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  often  enough 
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MO        OIVB  QUPP  TO  FABMEBS 

S!  ^fSHT'  ^  ^^""^  ^  »*«  ^^^  toy 

ttt  poUtidaii  as  oontemptuouily  as  the  ]«id- 

not  Iqr  the  poUtidans  only.  On  tiie  way  to  a 
wonty  demonstration  a  trair«Uer  feH  in  with 
tae  manager  of  a  company  which  ikmrishes  h? 
CMuiing  tomatoes,  peas  and  com. 

"K  you  want  to  make  a  good  speech,"  he  said. 
2ou  mujt  tell  the  fanner.  theJTIre'the  mogt 

rZfi^!lS!l'^l?i?*~^*^J  wiybo^yis 
robbing  them;  nobody  wanto  to  give  to^  a 

•qiujre  dejO-Hmd  guff  lite  that    Give  tiiem 

plwty  of  Uiat  kind  of  provender,  and  thi^  be 

orator  that  ever  came  down  the  Hne." 

^^11^  If w  "?"*"*  '**'  *  "^  «>n»«<^ 
enqr.  Probably  his  farming  electors  are  worth 
on  an  average  fifteen  thornand  doUars  apiece. 
He  is  a  ^t  business  man,  with  a  manufao- 
twr  5  mind  and  the  economic  creed  of  those 
who  have  never  been  against  oiganised  labour, 
but  have  done  their  best  to  keep  "agitators  " 
out  of  unoiganized  shops. 

While  he  was  a  candidate,  he  was  discussing 
national  conditions  with  a  friend  who  w^ 
neither  a  manufacturer  nor  a  farmer.  He  had 
perceived,  before  1914,  in  time  to  unload  certain 
w«Jtoi  holdings,  tiiat  the  excessive  railway 
building  of  the  first  dozen  years  of  tiie  centui^ 
was  leading  to  an  absurd  expansion  of  dtiei 
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ngudkm  of  agrieultunl  production  in  the 
country  around  than,  and  a  oonaequent  slump 
in  manufaetuna  as  soon  as  the  flood  of  bor- 
row<ed  monoy  subsided— the  condition  that 
arrived  in  1914,  months  before  the  war. 

He  saw,  also,  that  when  the  war  was  over  the 
diqMurity  between  the  manufacturing  and  dis- 
tributing plants  provided  to  meet  boom  condi- 
tions, and  the  volume  of  production  from  the 
soil,  would  once  more  become  apparent  He 
understood  that,  as  the  locomotive  had  run 
ahead  of  the  plough  before  the  war,  the  plough 
would  have  to  overtake  the  locomotive  after  the 
war,  especially  when  the  then  anticipated  fall  in 
prices  came  to  pass.  Government  and  Parlia- 
ment, he  said,  should  prepare  aga*  t  thesi) 
times,  and  not  be  guilty  of  ladling  ou'  -^y  as 
reddessly  as  thoy  did  between  1904  ai     .914. 

He  talked  like  a  patriot  and  a  statesman,  and 
his  friend  asked  him : — 

"Have  you  laid  this  situation  before  the  elec- 
tors of  yo«jr  riding?" 

"  Bless  your  heart,  no.  Why  should  I?"  he 
replied,  laughing. 

"Well,"  answered  the  friend,  "you  are 
wealthy,  independent  and  far-seeing,  and  not 
the  creature  of  a  party  organization.  You  are 
a  Parliamentary  candidate  because  of  your  out- 
standing capacity.  Nothing  would  please  your 
future  constituents  better  than  to  know  you 
were  saying  things  to  them  that  other  men  were 
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not  big  enough  to  say ;  and  that  you  w«re  telUng 
more  than  the  other  fellow  because  you  knew 
more.  The  country  has  been  going  the  wrong 
way,  from  the  point  of  view  of  making  both  ends 
meet  I  suppose  you  tell  your  audiences  that 
what  the  country  needs  is  business  administra- 
tion?" 

"We  all  say  that" 

"  Of  course.    Then  why  not  talk  business  to 
your  people?" 

"You  mean  the  way  you  and  I  are  talkinir 
here?"  * 

"Why  not?" 

"Gee I  it  wouldn't  be  popular.  Besides, 
what  would  be  the  use  of  speaking  like  that 
publicly?  You  surely  don't  suppose  the  farm- 
ers would  understand  it?  If  you  do,  I  don't" 
"Have  you  ever  tried  talking  to  farmers 
about  the  country's  business  in  the  way  we've 
been  talking  to-night?" 
"  Oh,  no." 

"  Then  how  do  you  know  they  wouldn't  under- 
stand you  until  you  have  tried  and  failed?  If 
they  are  intelligent  enough  to  vote  for  men  who 
spend  the  national  money  and  resources,  don't 
you  think  they  are  inteUigent  enough  to  receive 
an  honest  account  of  how  their  authority  and 
credit  have  been  used?  If  the  farmers  of  your 
county  had  spent  fifty  thousand  dollars  on 
creamery  that  only  did  enough  business  to  earn 
half  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  building,  do 
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you  think  they  wouldn't  be  capable  of  under^ 
standing  where  the  business  was  falling  down?" 
"  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  would  make  you  un- 
popular with  the  farmers  if  you  shewed  them 
that  the  National  Transcontinental  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  can't  pay  for  years  to  come 
because,  in  the  first  place,  too  much  money  per 
mile  was  spent  on  their  construction ;  and  in  the 
second  place  the  population  they  serve  is  too 
scanty  to  create  the  traffic  they  require  to  pay 
operating  expenses,  cost  of  maintenance  and 
interest  on  the  capital  expenditure?    Would  it 
not  be  a  good  experiment  to  find  out  whether  the 
prosperous  farmers  in  your  county  are  not  more 
intellectual  than  you  have  taken  them  to  be? 
How  can  you  expect  the  tone  of  public  life  to  be 
raised  if  you  don't  raise  the  tone  of  your  own 
speeches?    Why  not  try  playing  up,  instead  of 
playing  down?" 

Gould  there  be  a  more  convincing  proof  that 
the  colonial  system  has  given  the  people  the 
shows  of  government  and  has  tended  to  befool 
them  of  its  best  substances,  than  the  common 
assumption  by  politicians  that  the  electorate  is 
gulKbly  deficient  in  penetrative  intelligence— 
and  the  free  and  independent  landowners  most 
gullible  of  all? 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  national  affairs  that  they 
carry  men's  minds  beyond  the  borders  of  their 
own  country.  A  nation  that  has  not  become  in- 
ternational is  like  a  man  who  is  afraid  to  spend 
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his  own  money.  It  is  contact  with  the  big  world 
which  enables  men  to  give  breadth,  and  eleva- 
tion and  dignity  to  their  domestic  concerns. 

Go  through  a  factory,  learn  Jhat  the  goods 
you  see  changing  from  raw  material  to  finished 
article  will  soon  be  deposited  on  some  oriental 
shore,  and  the  whole  operation  immediately  has 
a  touch  of  romance  it  lacked  before. 

There  is  a  corresponding  faculty  in  public 
affairs— subtle  and  unmistakable;  ar  ;    ome- 
times  only  appreciated  when  you  look  for  i^  and 
find  something  else.    Denied  contact  with  the 
ultimate  faces  of  political  life,  the  capacity  for 
full  self-goyemment  will  find  outlets  in  direc- 
tions which  produce  no  advantages  abroad,  and 
intensify  difficulties  at  home.    With  many  of 
our  people,  particularly  in  Ontario,  the  place  of 
foreign  affairs  is  occupied  by  the  Orange  Order. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  attack  the  Orange 
Order;  but  it  is  desirable  to  consider  its  potency 
in  a  North  American  democracy.    Many  miles 
from  town,  and  in  lonely  isolation,  you  may  find 
an  Orange  Hall.  A  body  of  zealous  men  believed 
tiiat  their  most  urgent  duty  was  to  celebrate 
an  epoch  in  Irish  history,  as  the  guide  and  in- 
spiration of  their  Canadian  citizenship.    They 
did  not  erect  their  temple  for  the  magnification 
of  Ireland,  as  the  St  Andrew's  Society  commem- 
orates the  genius  of  Scotland;  or  as  the  St. 
George's  Society  celebrates  the  hegemony  of 
England;  but  to  commemorate  a  phase  of  a 
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phase  of  a  revolution.  If  they  were  taught  to 
forget  the  revolution  in  the  phase,  they  were  not 
to  blame. 

An  Ontario  agricultural  leader,  who  has  been 
an  ardent  Orangeman  for  thirty-five  years,  was 
asked  whether  the  Glorious  Revolution  was 
brought  about  by  the  battle  of  the  Boyne. 

"  Sure,"  he  replied. 

"  Don't  yoTi  know  that  the  revolution  that  put 
James  the  bcHJond  off  the  English  and  Scottish 
thrones  took  place  more  than  eighteen  months 
before  the  battle  of  the  Boyne?" 

"Never  heard  of  it,"  he  said. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  King  William  marry- 
ing the  daughter  of  a  Catholic?"  the  fervent 
Orangeman  was  asked. 

"Never  heard  of  it,"  he  repeated.  "Who  was 
she?" 

"  James  the  Second's  daughter." 

**  Never  heard  of  her,"  he  said  again. 

"Would  King  William,  because  of  his  wife, 
be  denied  membership  in  an  Orange  lodge?" 

"That's  a  secret" 

The  Orange  Order  stands  for  civil  and  religi- 
ous liberty.  Those  who  have  not  been  admitted 
to  ite  mysteries  can  only  judge  from  what  they 
read  and  hear  and  see.  They  understand  the 
Orangeman  is  sworn  to  support  Orange  candi- 
dates for  public  office.  The  most  potent  of  the 
organized  influences  exerted  upon  the  city  gov- 
ernment of  Toronto  is  the  Orange  Order. 
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On  George  the  Third's  principle  that  any  man 
was  good  enough  for  any  job  he  could  get,  no 
complaint  can  be  made  of  that  But  a  robust 
Canadianism  may  ask,  in  all  good  fellowship, 
whether  the  divisions  of  Ulster  are  natural  to 
the  Valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence. 

One  may  have  the  best  will  in  the  world 
towards  the  stout  Presbyterians  of  Antrim ;  the 
highest  admiration  for  the  heroic  and  immortal 
defence  of  Londonderry;  the  utmost  recognition 
of  the  decisiveness  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne; 
and  the  keenest  detestation  for  the  proscriptions 
of  the  Dublin  Parliament  during  the  perfidious 
James's  sojourn  there ;  and  may  still  believe  that 
in  the  great  capital  of  Ontario  some  Canadian 
event  might  annually  evoke  the  best  pageantry 
the  city  can  aflford.  Cannot  loyally  to  Canada 
become  sufficiently  inspiring  without  deriving 
its  major  picturesqueness  from  something  that 
happened  in  Ireland  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  years  ago?    It  is  a  friendly  question. 

The  Orange  Order  became  powerful  in  On- 
tario and  other  provinces  when  pride  in  Cana- 
dian history  was  not  generously  cultivated.  The 
champions  of  the  colonial  system  were  pleased 
to  think  that  Canada  was  without  a  history.  No 
Canadian  history  was  taught  in  Upper  Canada 
College  when  the  editor  of  the  Orange  Sentinel 
went  to  school.  Canadian  patriotism  was  ex- 
pected to  look  backward  in  time  and  eastward 
in  geography.    Men  were  suppose''  to  think 
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more  of  the  old  ties  they  had  broken  than  of  the 
new  relationships  they  had  formed.  There  has 
been  a  vast  change  since  then ;  though  it  has  not 
revolutionized  the  Orange  Order. 

More,  and  farther-reaching  changes  are  at 
hand.  Elements  of  history  that  Canada  was 
supposed  to  lack  when  the  English  and  Irish  and 
Scotch  in  Canada  were  expected  to  be  more  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  and  Scotch  than  they  had  been  in 
England,  Ireland  and  Scotland,  have  been  fused 
into  the  Canadian  entity  by  four  years  of  appal- 
ling war. 

The  1914-18  fight  for  civil  liberty  (which 
includes  religious  liberty),  does  not  extinguish 
the  importance  of  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  But 
it  makes  the  Boyne  less  conspicuous  in  the  inter- 
national range  of  tlie  Canadian  mind. 

To  the  most  excellent,  most  lasting  honour  of 
the  Order,  fifty  thousand  Orangemen  joined  the 
Canadian  army.  Henceforth  they  will  parade 
on  the  Twelfth  of  July,  as  the  most  worshipful 
brethren  in  all  the  long  defile.  Khaki  has  be- 
come more  lustrous  than  orange  and  true  blue. 
The  banners  with  Dutch  William  on  his  white 
charger;  the  slogan  of  "  Deny  Walls  "  emblaz- 
oned in  purple  and  gold;  and  "  Enniskillen  "  set 
forth  in  simple  reverence  to  men  who  were  the 
bravest  of  the  brave — these  streaming  mem- 
orials of  1690  will  dip  in  homage  to  the  march- 
ing veterans  of  Ypres,  and  Vimy,  and  Passchen- 
daele,  and  Valenciennes,   and  the  crowning 
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mercy  of  Mons.  The  glory  of  the  Boyne  wUl 
bow  to  a  mightier,  more  immediate  fame,  a 
more  homelike  and  more  tremendous  valour; 
because  what  Canadians  have  done  for  Canada 
is  more  than  Ulster  can  ever  do  for  them,  or 
they  can  do  for  Ulster. 

Events  are  becoming  too  strong  for  the  most 
venerable  sectionalisms;  too  swift  for  the  tides 
which  lap  the  ancient  landmarks  more  than  they 
fertilize  the  intervales  of  to-day.  The  New  Tide 
is  runninr  in  the  hearts  of  men.  In  the  great 
fanning  class  of  Canada  its  surge  is  as  obvious 
as  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe;  and  in  the 
steadfast  province  of  Ontario  as  plainly  as  in 
the  effervescent  West 

Farmers  who  went  to  the  war  will  be  a  new 
Mid  potent  leaven  in  aU  the  awakened  country- 
side. Because  they  have  seen  the  world  in 
travail  they  will  not  be  content  nor  will  they 
permit  their  kindred  to  be  content  with  the  old, 
deadening  complacencies.  Neither  wiU  they 
allow  super-patriots  to  cast  stones  because 
fewer  soldiers  came  from  the  farms  than  from 
the  factories. 

Going  to  Europe,  they  have  had  an  experience 
somewhat  like  that  of  the  Englishman  who 
returns  to  England  from  Canada.  They  have 
inspected  their  country  from  afar.  As  they 
fought,  and  as  they  mused,  they  became  Cana- 
dians in  a  larger  sense  than  they  were  when  they 
only  Canada  knew.     They  have  appreciated 
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their  birthright  afresh.  They  have  seen  how 
much  more  precious  it  may  become  to  them,  if 
only  they  wiU  have  it  so. 

The  Parliamentary  colonel  whose  unpalatable 
discourse  to  a  Times  correspondent  is  mentioned 
on  an  early  page  of  this  book,  tells  of  a  meeting 
of  Canadian  colonels  with  one  who  was  ^nt 

S!^  1^°'^°''.?^.  ^  ^*''  ^^»  ^  admonish 
them  b«»use  their  men  on  leave  were  failing  to 

salute  British  officers.    The  offence  was  becom- 
ing notorious.    It  was  subversive  of  discipline. 
Its  continuation  should  be  prevented.    Would 
l^anadian  commanders  see  to  the  matter? 
The  commander  with  the  Parliamentary  seat 

courte^,  and  is  so  established  in  the  king's 
x;^ations.  It  is  no  more  the  duty  of  the 
pnvate  to  salute  the  colonel  than  it  is  the 
colonels  duty  to  salute  the  private.  The  reproof 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  War  Office  should 
have  first  been  addressed  to  a  meeting  of  Britisl 
office™,  who  forgot  the  king's  regulations.    Tb 

^11^  ^"^  ^^^^^^^^'^  ""^^  ^^™ers  who 
toew  what  was  due  to  themselves.  They  saluted 
officers  who  saluted  them.  They  would  alwa^ 
give  courtesy  for  courtesy. 

The  spirit  of  national  assertiveness  which  the 
war  intensified  m  the  Canadian  soldiery  while 

^iXT  lu  ^^P^  ^^  P''^^"^^  abundant 
rruit  when  they  have  returned  to  Canada.    If 
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another  war  should  draw  Canada  into  its  vortex, 
will  the  War  Office  in  London  appoint  the  Cana- 
dian comn;iander?    Never  again. 

What  will  have  wrou^t  the  change?  Some- 
thing that  will  occur  then,  or  something  that  has 
happened  now?  What  we  will  do  next  time  is 
ah«a^  determined  by  what  we  have  done  this 
time.  The  psychology  for  to-day  is  to  antici- 
pate our  psychology  if  Armageddon  should 
recur.  We  must  be  governed  now  by  what  we 
foresee. 

It  is  this  perception  which  gives  the  only 
sound  guidance  to  the  changes  that  will  rapidly 
develop  in  rural  Canada,  and  particularly  in 
Ontario.  The  Ontario  farmer  and  his  soldier 
son,  whether  he  was  a  volunteer  or  a  draftee, 
are  not  as  ready  as  some  of  their  fellow  On- 
tarions  to  hurl  stones  at  Quebec  for  slowness  in 
enlisting.  They  know  that  if  there  is  to  be  a 
division  into  classes,  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
speaking  generally,  the  nearer  a  man's  connec- 
tion was  with  Europe,  the  readier  he  was  to  go 
tr  war— except  in  cases  where  the  family 
trauition  was  more  British  than  Canadian, 
through  some  regard  for  public  office  in  days 
gone  1^. 

As  soon  as  the  Ontario  landowner,  his  wife 
and  their  soldier  son  think  things  out  they 
realize  that  the  slowness  of  rural  Ontario  to 
apprehend  how  much  the  war  was  Canada's  war 
was  due  to  the  cause  which  the  Round  Table 
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drags  into  the  light  with  such  merdless  can- 
dour. Rural  Eastern  Canada  had  never  been 
Drought  into  contact  with  the  ultimate  facts  of 
its  own  political  life. 

When  farmers  have  travelled  so  far,  they 
b^  to  examine  what  their  political  life  has 
been.  They  see  that  a  revolution  is  proceeding 
—a  revolt  against  the  trammels  which  an  out- 
worn colonialism  devised,  and  which  an  un- 
worthy partisanship  perpetuated.  They  per- 
ceive that  in  civil  government  at  home  the  land- 
owners have  accepted  the  sort  of  limitations ' 
which  the  Canadian  Government  compelled  the 
Canadian  army  to  accept  abroad.  They  under- 
stand that,  just  as  the  military  subordination  of 

Canada  to  the  War  Office  will  never  be  repeated, 
tte  civil  subordinations  which  have  hampered 
their  own  intellectual  and  political  expansion 
williUso  have  to  be  discarded.  They  will  insist 
on  being  Canadians  at  home  as  well  as  abi-oad. 
When  that  happens  questions  of  tariff,  of  the 
control  of  education,  of  the  use  of  languages, 
of  the  relation  of  provincial  to  dominion  gov- 
ernment, will  be  elevated  into  an  ampler  per- 
spective. For  in  that  day  the  splendour  of  the 
Canadian  birthright  wiU  be  honoured  in  the 
land. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

WHEN  FARMER  FINDS  FARMER 

RMomising  ih»t  the  new  oUue  oonMioutiMM  of  fmnen  ii 
manluUinff  their  eoonomio  power,  termiiiAtiiif  the  aloofneM 
of  the  Mlitery  worker,  and  bringing  into  united  action  men  of 
di^nff  origin*,  oreeda  and  political  aUegiancea;  and  Npro- 
dudng  the  tertimony  of  a  leader  who,  meeting  Qnebeo 
c«Z«*iHi<eMr.  at  Ottowa,  obtained  a  larger  riew  of  hL  dtiavn- 
■lup,  which  he  oommenda  to  all  hit  fellow-oonntrTmen. 

The  camp^iign  against  "foreignera"  is  one 
of  the  most  natural  aftermaths  of  the  war,  if  it 
is  also  one  of  the  most  natural  things  in  life  for 
people  to  be  afraid  to  think.  Being  of  full  age 
and  sound  mind,  you  go  to  enormous  expense  to 
add  from  twenty  countries  twenty  hazardous 
factors  to  a  national  problem  that  was  already 
dilBcult  enough.  You  turn  them  loose,  caring 
little  what  happens  to  them,  so  long  as  they  in- 
crease dividends  and  maintain  the  flow  of 
watered  stock. 

One  day  you  discover  that  while  thinking  only 
of  profits  you  created  a  conundrum  you  are 
almost  disqualified  to  answer.  Instead  of  meet- 
ing the  difficulty  you  whistle  for  the  policeman, 
and  try  to  dismiss  as  a  menace  the  work  of  your 
own  hands.  You  may  flatter  yourself  that  you 
are  thinking  Imperially,  and  that  ambitious 
moneymakers  ought  not  always  to  reap  what 
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tfaey  have  lown.  Problems  are  never  solved  by 
calling  names.  Wisdom  does  not  oome  by  refua- 
ing  to  kam  what  other  people  are  thinking.  It 
is  not  possible  to  become  more  British  by  shout- 
ing ''foreigner''  at  the  father  of  Canadian 
children. 

Argumente  are  not  met  by  banning  the  book 
in  which  they  are  printed.  The  magi  of  the 
seventeenth  century  did  not  halt  the  earth  when 
they  denied  Galileo's  assertion  that  the  sun  did 
not  glide  under  this  planet  every  night 

Before  considering  what  the  "  foreigner  "  is 
and  what  he  may  have  to  say  about  the  Cana- 
dian birthright  which  kingly  authority  begged 
him  '  « assume,  glance  at  a  certain  aspect  of  the 
class  jonsdousness  that  is  expressing  itself  in 
Canada,  and  will  express  itself  more.  Some 
good  souls  who  are  afraid  to  think,  mourn  in- 
consolably  over  the  very  inconvenient  develop- 
ment of  class  consciousness  among  the  people 
who  work  with  their  hands.  They  forget  that 
the  most  colossal  class  consciousness  that  has 
ever  afficted  lon^-suflfering  humanity  has  been 
the  class  consciousness  of  the  people  who  don't 
work,  never  intend  to  work,  and  despise  those 
who  do. 

Class  consciousness?  In  a  western  city  some 
sparks  survive  who  used  to  go  in  moccasins  to 
the  New  Year's  receptions  of  the  lieutenant- 
governor.  One  governor's  widow  also  is  a  sur- 
vival of  those  timf . .   She  never  liked  moccasins, 
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«M    SPEAKmO  AS  LADY  TO  LADY 
i^teUllyallerhtrhiiibaiidwatkidglittd.  She 

th«  title  ^   Some  yw»  ago  ttnuiiportotion 
man^ofthatdtyworivfdtknlglitJwoA  A 

itm.^.^^iT'*^  Wb  wif a  met  the  wlict  of 
the  late  Sir  Somebcxly  Some. 

"OhI  La4y  Rale,"  iaid  the  widow  of  the  gov- 
ernor, with  boundkii  cordiality,  "lam  so  glad 
to  see  you.  It  ia  so  nice  to  know  that  you  are 
now  one  of  ubl" 

The  Canadian  farmer  ia  coming  into  hia  daaa 
oonfldouanees  at  a  speed  which  outpaoee  the 
crooto  of  his  political  ahepherde.  In  a  different 
jpirit  he  says  to  the  attacker-in-^eneral  of  the 

isot'S^^^"^"^"^"^*^^""^''-^* 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  assume  that  the 
^lem  of  Canada  is  an  urban  problem,  mainly 
toeojuse  the  city  people  say  most  about  it  South 
Africa  was  plunged  into  a  war  which  cost  the 
2.  ^5®?^^  twenty-five  thousand  lives,  and 
the  British  treasury  twelve  hundred  million 
f^^  ^nse  high  steppers  of  the  Colonial 
Office  Mid  their  henchmen  in  Capetown  sup- 
poaed  that  the  South  African  question  was  m 
urban  affair.  When  incompetent  Horse  Guards 
H"*^  "^  '"*"*^y  ^*««^  Botha,   and 
S^TT?®  T**  f  ^  ^^^y  °^«'  ">«  illimitable 
^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^"^  ^  understand  that 
South  Africa  was  very  much  of  a  rural  proposi- 
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In  differing  degree  that  ia  the  Canadian  eaie. 
It  ii  not  prudent  to  ewear  at  "foreigner!"  in 
town,  before  learning  eomething  about  "for 
eigneri"  in  the  country.  If  you  do  not  dia- 
criminate  between  what  is  uttei^d  about  the 
"foreigner ''  on  the  atreet,  and  what  ia  aocom- 
pliflhed  by  the  "foreigner"  on  the  farm,  how 
can  you  expect  the  "foreigner  "  on  the  farm  to 
distinguish  between  what  you  say  about  hia 
countryman  in  the  street,  and  what  you  don't 
'say  about  himself,  toiling  away  at  the  industry 
which  keeps  the  towns  alive?  Is  it  astonishing 
that,  when  the  derogatory  epithet  is  so  freely 
used,  the  Canadian  of  French,  German  or  Scan- 
dinavian descent  feels  that  the  blast  is  directed 
towards  himself,  and  that  he  is  moved  to  make 
common  cause  with  others  to  whom  a  racial  un- 
popularity is  fastened? 

Do  we  want  the  "  foreigner  **  to  become  a 
Canadian— the  father  of  the  native-bom?  What 
has  been  done  to  make  him  feel  like  a  Canadian? 
If  nothing  has  been  done,  is  he  to  blame — or 
are  we?  Here  is  a  Canadian  of  the  fourth  gen- 
eration. He  has  never  seen  any  other  country. 
He  has  lived  all  his  life  within  two  hours'  ride  of 
the  most  British  dty  in  the  western  world.  He 
says  he  wants  to  call  himself  a  Canadian  because 
he  wants  Canada  to  be  to  him  all  that  his  ances- 
tors'country  was  to  them.  But  he  sees  that  the 
other  Canadians  have  delighted  to  call  them- 
selves English,  and  Scotch,  and  Irish,  more  than 
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they  have  rejoiced  to  call  themselves  Canadians. 
Applying  their  own  yardstick  to  others,  they 
called  their  feUow-native  a  German,  and  didn't 
even  honour  him  with  a  hyphen. 

Here  is  another  Canadian  of  the  seventh  cen- 
^^^°"'  ;;^hose  ancestors  two  hundred  years  ago 

calted  himself  anything  else.  But  within  the 
last  forty  years  he  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of 
speaking  of  himself  as  a  French-Canadian. 
Why?  Because  the  English-Canadians  called 
him  so.  He  believes  they  regard  him  as  a  for- 
eigner,  more,  than  they  think  of  him  as  a 
brother;  and  so ? 

Is  it  not  a  marvel  of  patriotic  practice  that  we 
call  our  fellow  citizens  "foreigners  "  and  then 
are  suijnsed  that  they  don't  feel  the  same 
regard  for  us  that  we  feel  for  ourselves?  That 
breakdown  in  mutual  admiration  began  long 
before  the  war.  If  it  is  not  to  continue  for  gen- 
erataons  after  tiie  war  some  bases  of  our  pride 
must  surely  be  broadened. 

The  fanner  is  beginning  to  see  that  his  mutual 
interest  with  his  fellow-farmer  of  French  and 
German  and  Scandinavian  and  Austrian  origin 
IS  an  economic  and  civic  concern— a  class  (»n- 
sciousness  which  is  more  potent  than  an  interest 
L/'l?"**"^!?^***  I*" a biriOiright interest 
En^ii^^"^."^*^  ^^  '^"*""«  ^^  ^^  bush  by 
fnf  ^1  ^?  ^^''"^  ^^  ^"°«°  neighbours, 
and  will  not  end  until  some  new  glacial  period 
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arrives.    Let  a  witness  be  heard,  from  Paris, 
Ontario: 

"My  grandfather  settled  on  the  farm  where 
I  was  bom,  and  still  reside.    He  and  my  grand- 
mother endured  all  the  hardships  of  clearing  the 
bush.    He  was  also  teacher  in  the  first  school 
that  was  started  in  the  settlement,  close  by 
where  our  lane  leaves  the  concession  line.  I  went 
to  school  there,  and  all  my  children,  and  in  a 
very  few  years  my  grandchildren  will  be  sitting 
m  the  old  familiar  place.   We  have  always  been 
Methodists,  and  tried  to  do  our  little  bit  for  the 
church  that  is  close  to  the  school.    We  have  four 
hundred  acres  of  land  and  specialize  somewhat 
in  pure  bred  Belgian  horses  and  Shropshire 
sheep.    I  have  been  several  times  to  the  Old 
Country  on  business,  and  know  something  of  the 
West  by  personal  observation.    I  mention  these 
things  so  you  will  know  what  sort  of  people  we 
are—keeping  our  end  up,  as  best  we  know,  and 
trying  to  do  our  duty  in  the  community  where 
we  have  always  lived. 

"  Every  time  I  went  to  England  I  saw  im- 
mense wealth  alongside  degradation  and  poverty 
such  as  we  never  want  to  see  in  our  country ;  and 
my  respect  increased  for  those  who  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  live  on  the  good  farms  we  now 
enjoy.  I  always  came  back  to  Canada  feeling 
more  of  a  Canadian  than  when  staying  on  the 
farm.  That  was  so  with  the  men  and  women 
one  met  going  there  and  coming  home,  with  a 
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few  exceptions-I  mean  people  with  social  am- 
bitions  and  such-like,  who  were  so  much  in 
love  with  the  English  aristocracy  tha?  tiiey 
^"l?' *?«*»»«  poverty.  It  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  poor  were  keepirg  the  rich,  though 
^ey  were  taught  to  believe  that  it  was  the  otiter 
way  about. 

"  I  have  always  taken  an  intei-est  in  politics, 
b^hevmg  that  it  is  every  man's  duty  to  do  tS 
Share  of  public  work  that  comes  to  him,  and  to 
put  the  puWic  interest  before  personal  advan- 
tage^But  It  was  only  during  the  last  year  that 
I  b^  reaUy  to  understand  what  Canadian 
pohtics  means. 

likl  ^»^  ^  'f^"!^  ****  *"  Canadians  were 

dwtnct  I  hadn't  come  in  contact  with  very 
many  Canadians  who  were  different  from  my 
own  neighbours,  and  maybe  should  never  have 

got  bigger  Ideas  if  I  had  not  gone  to  Ottawa  in 
connection  with  the  big  deputation  onX^ 

celled  exemptions  of  farmers' sons.    Whether 

not  affect  the  permanent  results  that  are  as- 
sured  from  the  visit  «i»6  are  as- 

"  Until  that  time  I  had  never  met  any  French- 
about  th«n.     I  supposed  that  scarcely  any  of 

how  very  different  from  the  rest  of  us.    With 
Mr.  St.  Clair  Fisher,  of  Niagara^n-the-Lake, 
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and  others  I  spent  several  days  at  Ottawa  pre- 
panngf or  the  delegation.  We  tried  to  get  help 
from  Ontario  members,  but  they  were  afraid  to 
help  us.  Government  men  who  said  they  sym- 
pathized with  our  position  would  not  venture  to 
di^lease  the  Government.  The  Opposition  men 
told  us  that  if  they  took  up  our  case,  it  would 
be  said  we  were  only  playing  a  party  game. 

"  At  last  we  were  taken  by  an  Ontario  mem- 
ber to  Mr.  Vien,  a  French-Canadian  who  was 
willmg  to  help  us.   He  was  a  surprise.   He  was 
as  much  at  home  speaking  EngUsh  as  French, 
and  a  great  deal  better  posted  about  constitu- 
tional government  and  the  history  of  Canada 
than  many  of  our  own  members.    Through  him 
we  got  an  insight  into  the  real  political  situa- 
tion;  and  we  decided  to  make  a  remonstrance  to 
tiie  House  of  Commons  itself.   The  farmers  may 
fairly  claim  to  have  rendered  a  real  national 
B&mce  by  this  action.    We  met  others  from 
Quebec,  and  found  them  to  be  very  similar  to 
Mr.  Vien.    It  was  a  side  of  Canadian  life  that 
was  quite  new  to  us,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  it  broadened  us  all. 

"  When  the  day  of  the  delegation  came  there 
were  about  three  thousand  farmers  from  On- 
tano  and  as  many  from  Quebec  Scarcely 
any  of  us  had  ever  seen  so  many  French-speak- 
ing men  together  at  one  time.  Certainly  we  had 
never  seen  so  many  farmers.  We  met  with  them 
all  day,  in  the  meetings  and  privately. 
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f  I, "  i'  *'*/*'*n^  In  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
**  *^«*  «»'J  English  were  aU  mixed  to! 
eethw,  and  nobody  could  have  picked  them  out 
rae  from  the  oUier,  except  when  a  French  speech 

^JT^  i?."**'  ""^  •**  «PP'»»«  «">W  only 
^"*  ^"^  *<«  who  understood  it  All  the 
*  rench  speakers  were  fluent  in  English.  That 
WM  a  great  eye^)pener  for  our  people.    Everv- 

f^JT*  T^  "^^  ^^  P^J""""*  ^^"inst  our 
feUow-CMadians  removed,  altogether  or  in 
sreai  part, 

J'^  f»nilttee  was  left  at  Ottawa,  one  of 

Z^  w  **  it  """  ^  ^  »"«•  Remoi^tranL 
placed  before  the  House  of  Commons.    We  had 

™!^  r  n  ^"i'^ngs,  to  ask  that  two  of  our 
men  be  allowed  to  present  personaUy  to  the 

pX„°™f '*"'''''!!'  "^"^  the  way  in  which 

Cabinet  We  were  refused  admittance  and 
^t  back  to  the  Arena,  where  the  Remor^^ce 
was  adopted  with  remarkable  enthusiasm^ 
just  about  four  thousand  farmers.  ""^  "^ 
h,^  »fc  who  stayed  to  see  the  thing  through 
had  the  satirfaction  of  getting  our  proSt 
«^d  appeal  to  Parliament,  and  our  report  to  fte 
Governor^neral.  who  himself  gavfour  kl 
monstrance  to  the  Cabinet,  on  the  Hansards  rf 

^Zr?.  rT*  'nT"  °"'»  "O"  "ow  much 
alike  the  English  and  French  are.    We  found 
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out  that  great  strides  are  being  made  in  agri- 
cultural c(H)peration  in  Quebec;  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  many  more  things 
to  agree  about  than  to  fight  over. 

"  That  experience  has  given  me  a  higher  and 
broader  outlook  on  Canada.  For  one  thing, 
it  set  me  thinking  about  my  relation  to  the 
so-called  German  farmer  in  Ontario.  From 
the  Canadian  of  German  descent  I  got  to  think- 
ing about  other  farmers  f rmn  other  countries, 
whose  interests  are  the  same  as  ours,  and  I  saw 
clearly  that  it  is  no  use  keeping  apart  from  these 
people.  We  must  get  together,  in  a  united  Can- 
adian spirit. 

"Going  a  little  further  into  this  question, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  distances  Canadians  have 
kept  from  one  another.  It  doesn't  matter  very 
much  whose  fault  it  has  been;  though  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  who  have  been  here  longest  are 
the  most  to  blame,  for  we  have  always  thought 
of  ourselves  as  the  real  leaders  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  our  duty  to  lead  before  we  reviled  our 
fellow-citizens.  If  there  are  diflferences  be- 
tween our  Canadian  ideas  and  the  ideas  of  the 
other  Canadians,  we  ought  to  know  what  they 
are;  and  try  to  find  the  basis  for  common  action. 
We  don't  know  how  it  will  be  done;  but  we  do 
know  it  ought  to  be  tried;  and  the  work  can't 
begin  too  soon." 

If  this  witness  represents  a  growing  disposi- 
tion of  Ontario  farmers  towards  those  of  their 
11 
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rJJJS:^!'^  ^ho  4>  not  derive  fi«B  the 
f  *■*  ^  "•»*  may  be  expected  from  »gZ 

rf^-'^^^^P'  The  United  Pan^ 
to^S^WnH*^1f  laat  convention  appointed  » 
inteP-Provindal  Committee  whose  primary  duty 

^  V^'*'  '"«*'  "'"«»-  betteen'SlS 

PoBtical  parties  are  in  confusion,  with  the 
farmers  commanding  as  many  strat^cal  passes 
as  they  choose  to  occupy.  Theirs  is  tlT^ 
wter»t  m  which  thousands  and  thousand  rf 

S  J^^™'""'H   ^™«-    The  landowner's 
^oonsconsness  is  ahi-ady  bringing  them  to- 

yltl  ^"f^^  «*ed  whether  there  wffl  be  a 
Fanners'  Party.    Perhaps  some  Cindnnat,™ 

Tl  ^^'  ^  '^  "^  «  Canadian  Paity^ 
as  broad-based  as  the  territory  ihe  farmers^' 
and  as  Mclurive  as  the  multitudes  who  c^d^t 
hve  m  Canada  unfess  the  farmer,  had  been  h^ 
before  them,  and  who  can  only  continue  to 
manjrf «t™.  so  long  as  the  f am4  eonZ^  S 

The  majority  of  the  Germans  and  the  "for^ 
ew»ers  "  m  Canada,  including  those  who,  thoa^^ 
naturalized,  are  frequently  spoken  of  a^  aK«S^ 
are  farmers.  In  Ontario  there  were,t  im 
more  than  192,000  persons  of  (Sn  oS 
The  eleven  counties  where  the  GenMnifd^ 
ment  is  strongest  are  Waterloo,  ^^^^ 
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Renfrew,  Lincoln,  Perth,  Grey,  Haldimand, 
Ettex,  Huron  and  Norfolk.  Together  they  con- 
tained 119,087  Germans,  of  whom  110,115  were 
Canadian-bom. 

One  in  fifteen  of  the  whole  were  bom  in  Ger- 
many—including those  who  came  as  children, 
and  such  old  people  as  the  father  of  Mr.  Weichel, 
M.P.  for  North  Waterloo  during  the  1911-17 
Parliament,  whose  pro-war  speeches  delighted 
all  those  who  heard  them.  Leaving  out  Ren- 
frew and  Waterloo,  the  other  nine  counties  con- 
tained 8,739  German  Germans,  to  73,017  Cana- 
dian Germans — or  one  in  twenty. 

The  Westem  situation  is  of  intense  interest; 
but,  as  the  "  foreigners  "  are  so  widespread,  an 
elaborate  analysis  of  their  numerical  strength 
would  involve  a  bewildering  mass  of  statistics. 
But,  in  view  of  much  that  has  been  written  and 
spoken,  one  fact  about  Saskatchewan,  which  is 
often  called  the  foreign  province  of  Canada,  is 
specially  inducive  of  reflection.  Most  of  tiie 
Germans  brought  to  the  province  an  experience 
of  republican  institutions,  and  of  freedom  from 
military  autocracy. 

The  census  reported  68,628  Germans  in  the 
province  in  1911.  Of  these  only  8,300  were  bom 
in  Germany— again  including  those  who  left 
Germany  as  children,  and  as  adults,  many  years 
ago.  The  difference  between  German  Germans 
in  Saskatchewan  and  those  who  were  bom  else- 
where, is  due  to  the  heavy  immigration  from  the 
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mlT  ^"^^  ?"*'  "^  '"™l»h«  the  morti  ad- 

Canada.    The  coimty  of  LunenbuiK,  to  1911 
conWned  88,260mhaMtanto,  of  ^«  22  is" 

SSrT.  ^  *"*  ""'y  "*"  ^«*  •»"  ta 
h,^^'  .■^'""•P«>P<>rtion  of  the  remainder 

fl,™LT^  n  ***  <«BPari«es  between  the 
GermM-bom  Germans  and  the  North  Ameri- 

^J^rS""  '"  *^'  "  *^*  native-bom 
i»t^^'^.  "^  *"  ""'  "^PP^y  aasimilat- 
Wg  w^tt  their  fellow  Canadians,  the  fault  can- 

?»!»^ T  if^  ""''^  "  ^  «h«'^  that  they 
have  been  hostUe  to  sympathetic  advances.  Hit 
te  contended  that  the  late  Imperial  Lm^ 
Government  plotted  and  spent  to  make  na™^ 

Kaiser  hunself  the  responsiblHty  for  ensuring 

teit  patoohsm,  was  and  is  aU  the  heavier  unon 

bel MlL  w  ^r"^  "'"'"'y  imperialism  has 

faNova ^i"^?"*-"""  ^'«"«"«. «k«  th«» 
in  wora  Scotia  whose  ancestors  came  to  Canada 

from  Hanover  when  the  King  of  HanoveTwa^ 

xvova  Scotia— If  these  Canadians  of  the  sixth 
generation  were  ever  enamoured  of  1^^ 
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Wlity  of  being  junkered  over,  they  can  scarcely 
be  in  love  wiUi  that  ideal  now.  Nobody  who 
taows  them  will  suspect  chem  of  being  Social- 
tots,  Spartacides,  or  Bolah-viste.  Now  is  the 
tone  of  times  to  consolidate  their  affections  for 
the  only  country  they  know. 

The  hardiest  Hun  hater  does  not  propose  to 
extermmate  his  fellow-natives  of  Canada  who 
happen  to  speak  German  as  well  as  English  A 
a)untoy  that  suffers  from  a  decreasing  popula- 
taon  of  farmers  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick, 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  Ontario  wiU  scarcely 
propose  to  deport  tens  of  thousands  of  the 
thriftiest^  most  prosperous  farmers  who  do  not 
forsake  the  land.  A  ward  association  can  find 
some  otiier  occupation  than  cutting  off  a  nose  to 
spite  a  face. 

If  the  native-bom  German-Canadians  are 
beyond  the  goodwill  of  the  native-born  English- 
Canadians  who  assail  them  in  the  newspapers, 
and  at  political  meetings  which  it  is  impo:sible 
for  tiiem  to  attend,  might  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  try  otiier  means  of  promoting  an  identity  of 
interest  between  all  the  children  of  this  spacious 
land?  Only  fools  imagine  that  the  best  way  to 
promote  peace  is  to  stimulate  a  quarrel. 

The  fable  of  the  competition  between  the  Sun 
and  the  North  Wind  to  remove  the  traveller's 
coat,  was  written  by  Aesop  for  twentieth  cen- 
tury Canadians  who  are  wiUing  to  consider  the 
essentials  of  national  unity. 
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vs*^  without  ^S^2l^So^*'Z'!;  *^*^* "  r("'  *» 

j^j^jj^^j^^^^  new-oomen  when  it  wu  mott  eMential  to 

ori^nalsintoensureaietotaldepravityofrnM- 

itdi  of  so  many  mortals  to  throw  stones  at  folks 

J^hom  ttiey  never  met,  and  do  not  wish  to  W 
Nmeteen  centuries  of  the  Gospel  of  Love  thl 
caate  out  fear  have  not  thoroughly  taught  m 
J^l^'  f  *;f  ^^<iispo8ition  of  iTno^al  mim  te 

f^  mSi^""/  ^The  champions  of  hatrei 
envy,  malice  and  aU  uncharitableness  ha^ 
always  been  in  a  minority;  but  th^hTve  fi^ 
quently  bamboozled  the  majority 

that  than  a  fihn  picture  of  a  bateh  of  Hun  pris- 

fXf^"*  ^  invariably  seen  offering  his  late 
Mita^nist  a  cigarette.  Philip  Gibbs,  (Lribine 
the  advance  into  Germany,  told  of  fliSLred 
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little  girls  gmiling  at  the  victorious  soldiers,  and 
he  added  this  femark,  which  those  who  think  it 
is  a  Christian  virtue  to  out-hate  the  liaters 
would  do  well  to  ponder :  "  It  is  hard  to  keep  up 
your  hate  towards  a  little  child." 

Indeed,  and  indeed,  the  immemorial  birth- 
right of  all  human  beings  is  there.  Men  may 
disfigure  the  image  in  which  they  were  made; 
but  there  is  always  fresh  hope  in  the  cradle. 

"At  the  same  time  came  the  disciples  unto 
Jesus,  saying.  Who  is  the  greatest  in  the  king- 
dom of  heaven? 

"  And  Jesus  called  a  Uttle  child  unto  him,  and 
set  him  in  the  midst  of  them." 

There  are  stalwart,  sincere,  and  able  lovers 
of  their  country  who  think  the  child  is  too  simple 
a  force  to  be  a  factor  in  the  defence  of  Canada 
against  disruption.  The  truth  is  the  child  is 
too  profound  a  subject  for  their  political  medi- 
tation.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  attack  the  father 
than  to  understand  the  child. 

Here  is  an  Austrian— go  for  him,  expel  him. 
Here  is  a  wee  Canadian— take  no  notice  of  him ; 
he  is  the  Austrian's  brat  Turn  his  Canadian 
birthright  into  gall  and  bitterness,  so  that  when 
he  grows  up  he  will  feel  like  a  man  without  a 
country,  and  that  he  is  allowed  to  remain  on 
sufferance  where  he  was  bom.  In  Austria  his 
father  may  have  been  too  ignorant  to  have  poli- 
tical opinions.  He  is  not  too  ignorant  to  be  am- 
bitious to  achieve  in  Canada  more  independence 
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tttn  Hapsbuiv  opprwrion  pemitted  to  him. 

Ht^may  have  dmloped  too  many  opinions  to 

w«^e  of  thoae  who  coawd  him  to  settle  in 
22^,  .'»?**»»•'«« he wasafoi^igner;  his 
we  is  a  foreigner.    Their  child  miwtbe  a  for! 

sr;m^Hr  ^'^'^^^^ 

tttt    ^n^^  coMidered  he  was  no  wUte 
dV.    When  the  w^LSTST^':^/?^ 

SL^M  «?•  "^  ?»*»^-««'  that  his  Cam: 
man^Ud  was  more  important  to  Urn  thanX 

aS^St    '*'*  P^Pfe  ^oald  not  have  been 
aUowed  to  come  here.    Newr  mi-j     v    « 

reeponsibleforbrfaXth«r'GSw^  ^^'^ 
ldds«,daU:  getWth^-    ^*'*''»'them. 

.   EnUghtened  Canadian  seif-intewst  owes  it  to 
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ItMlf  to  protest  againat  that  temper,  which  ia 
worthy  the  culpable  father  who  disowns  his 
offspring,  and  spurns  the  woman  he  has  dis- 
ijwd.  It  is  utterly  unworthy  the  statesman- 
■Mp  of  a  country  which  has  won  high  place 
among  the  cosmopolitan  mentors  of  the  world: 
and  which  must  now  demonstrate  its  capacity 
to  carry  the  responsibility  it  eagerly  assumed- 
a  responsibility  which  no  other  country  is  seek- 
ing  to  take  from  it,  and  of  which  u  cannot  divest 
Itself. 

ITie  editor  of  a  Toronto  daily  newspaper 
assured  a  worker  for  the  Union  Government 
that  he  could  not  be  sincere  unless  he  supported 
tiie  War  Times  Election  Act.  He  was  perfectly, 
bUndly  honest  in  that  belief.  He  would  have 
been  outraged  if  he  had  been  told  that  the  War 
Times  Election  Act  was  the  product  of  the  col- 
onia^  spirit  which  he  likes  to  think  has  been 
eliminated  from  Canadian  national  IL'e.  But 
it  is  true  as  the  multipKcation  table  that  such 
a  measure  was  only  possible  to  politicians  who 
had  sacrificed  so  much  to  the  party  that  they 
had  lost  the  true  perspective  of  a  dignified,  self- 
governing,  far-seeing  state. 

So  many  immigrated  Austrians  and  Germans 
during  the  war  created  a  real  difficulty.  Let 
It  be  assumed  that  some  individuals  demand  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  for  purely  partisan  reasons. 
Let  it  be  conceded,  for  the  argument's  sake, 
that  the  Act  was  passed  entirely  to  keep  faith 
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^  for  the  Hying.    Admit  aU  theBe  ttlnge. 

2!l!?  ^!^J^  "«»•  i'"*"^  the  Act  Sm^ 
«>oct«  i.  Justifled  because  he  unaelflshly  ortSed 
.  P8tt«.t  to  the  smaDpox  hoqritalXi  SfSS 

2S^  "'^*  •*» '^  •»«»«*  man.  but  he 

wiUdbewiymnchmoreofafool.   ^  ""  ™ 

»  to  a  prerogative  of  stupidity  to  tnr  to 

Tfce    foreign"  elements  of  the  West  had  for 
««««»»«op  been  abandoned  by  the  state  to  ttJ 

•rti  upon  them-*rts  which  wew  called  «  poB- 
SU"  ^H^  defamation  of  iliat  foteful 
^e.  Neither  partjr  has  monopoUnd  tUs 
^Wwtoess.  TheG<,vennnentbeUe?eda»ww 
r^BnTJ^*^  monthf^-thfa  was  admittrt 
A  ^t^^-STT*  ''y  the  Hon.  Mr.  Reid. 
A  powei*]l  section  of  the  Cabinet  intended  it 

tobeanehrtione^war.  The  "foreigners" 

WW  atflrst  wgMded  as  a  n^^BgiUe  factor  in 
ttat  pj^Jdng  ait„,uo^    j^  Government 

was  asked  to  win  awse  people  for  the^wTlt 
sent  more  Mounted  Police  into  certain  dtotricts 

Before  the  war  was  three  years  old  the  party 
Goverameot  confessed  itself  unequal  to  ite  tosk. 

rf^«^'*™°f"'™'P"P««^  One  series 
«  negotiations  after  another  failed.  It  was 
apparent  that  the  life  of  Parliament  could  not 
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be  fnrtiier  lengthened  beyond  the  ensuing  Octo- 
ber. In  view  of  an  election  it  was  proposed  to 
disfranchise  the  naturalized  Germaiis  and  Aiis- 
trians.  But  no  bill  was  introduced,  pro-union 
influences  against  it  being  assertive  from  time 
to  time. 

In  August  it  was  understood  that  certain 
Western  Liberals,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
Ottawa,  were  willing  to  make  the  Union,  on 
terms.  They  were  known  to  be  against  the  dis- 
ftranchisement  of  Canadian  citizens,  for  elec- 
tioneering purposes,  and  without  specific  cause. 
Their  views  were  respected.  When  they  de- 
clared against  the  continuation  of  Sir  Robert 
Borden  in  the  Premiership,  negotiations  again 
failed,  because,  though  Sir  Robert  was  willing 
that  Sir  George  Foster  should  succeed,  his  party 
was  not 

It  cannot  be  deni^  that  if  the  Union  Govern- 
ment had  been  constructed  then,  there  would 
have  been  no  disfranchisement  If  the  dis- 
franchisement was  imperative  as  a  just  war 
measure,  it  was  as  imperative  in  August,  when 

tiie  Western  Liberals  were  willing  to  join  a  Gov- 
ernment under  Sir  George  Foster,  as  it  was  in 
Sepianber,  when  the  Act  was  passed. 

For  some  weeks  it  seemed  unlikely  that  a 
Union  Government  could  be  formed.  The  Con- 
servative party  was  expecting  to  go  to  the  coun- 
try on  the  record  of  the  Conservative  Govern- 
ment—the only  party  Government  that  had 
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812     FRANCHISE  NO  TWVUUTy , 
f»«^  to  power  in  the  ADled  oountriee  dur. 
a«*e  whole  war  period.    The  War  Times 

't^fpa^^^.'^-^.-i-H'^. 

^L^tl^'*!"^  "'*«''  **«  Union  Gov: 

«rf  a  Libwal  return  to  power.  Wearenotltere 
concerned  with  party  intereetB,  or  ,Xl^ 
?J^«.te  against  the  Bill  wm4  weiTSereJ 
in  the  House  by  Mr.  Carvell  and  othere  who^ 
» the  Government  or  in  the  House  of  CommoM 
as  a  sequ^  to  the  Act    We  are  inquS 

^  eSr  rt ^L*?  ^"""^  PoIitiT^ 
or  evil,  and,  if  it  be  found  to  be  evil,  whether 

its  worsening  may  be  prevented. 

The  man  who  has  been  taught  that  he  can  sell 
^Jt-^S  ?^*^?"^  as  he  can  barter  iS  «^t, 

cftto^    But,  to  those  who  have  forsworn  their 
native  aUegiance  a  new  citizenship,  conferredbv 

v^ued  It  lightly  at  first  they  would  value  it 
To  those  who  took  it  away,  the  deprivation^ 

trate.    To  those  from  whom  it  is  taken  it  is  an 
abiding  event,  with  lifelong  conseq^^  aL  <S^ 
toBe  yea«'  imprisomnent  is  to  the^^  on 
.  whom  It  IS  so  cheerfully  bestowed. 
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PUT  PREMIUM  ON  EVILi  818 
^We  are  not  considermg  this  pivotal  episode 
of  the  war  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
depnvee.  A  poHtical  blunder  is  woree  than  a 
crime  because  the  blunder  inflicts  more  damage 
1^  those  who  commit  it  than  the  expected 
advMitage  could  ever  be  worth.  Crimes  can 
be  wiped  from  the  record  sometimes— blunders 
never. 

Having  neglected  to  provide  for  the  pre-war 
education  of  the  Canadians  of  enemy  origin  a 
party  majority  set  about  its  self^ntinuation 
by  measures  that  were  repudiated  at  the  seat 
of  war,  and  which  put  a  fresh  premium  on  the 
very  evils  to  which  the  Government,  from  the 
D^gmning  of  the  war,  hac  compeUed  the  countiy 
to  sutenit^the  evils  of  partisanship,  and  the 
refusal  to  play  up  to  the  international  oppor- 
tunities of  the  time. 

Why  did  not  the  British  Parliament  practise 
disfninchisement  in  Ireland  during  the  war? 
Earnest  democrate  who  would  have  given  the 
Kaiser  eorte  bUtwihe,  if  they  could  have  im- 
ported him  to  Ottawa  and  given  him  a  Canadian 
nam€>  would  have  refused  to  allow  Irish  con- 
sbtuendes  to  fiU  vacancies  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Sinn  Fein  was  becoming  power- 
ful The  British  Government  which  is  some- 
times stupid  enough,  in  spite  of  ite  continual 
cfintact  with  the  ultimate  facte  of  political  life 
Jd  not  try  disfranchisement  in  Ireland  because 
the  freedom  of  elections  is  embedded  in  the  Con- 
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91*     MADE  SAFE  FOR  DISUNION 

^•ct  a.  though  two  wroagB  make  .  right 
TW  are  aome  brands  of  8nw»«BivB  gtatemrft 

Nobody  who  knows  the  truth,  and  hag  not  k>st 

fawed  tlurt  tte  Uber.1  Party  would  hold  " 
^a>«.  In  <»*r  to  make  the  course  safe  f^ 
'^on  as  between  the  partis«u.TLr^ 
years  of  war  had  failed  to  bring  togBthaT^ 

S^"drr£.f'-"-'-««<^P''^^ 

« Jl^"'*'  ^^  ^  ""y  be  free  to  accuse  one 
Wflther,  yon  shaU  not  be  aUowed  to  vote."  If 
ttat  positiim  was  inevitable,  it  was  because  of 
tte  refusal  to  seek  unl(y  and  ensure  «°^the 
war  WM  young.  For  that  monumental  follv 
inerorabte  Time  win  exact  its  pricT  howe^ 
long  the  payment  is  deferred.     "  **• '""»*^ 

«^T^  ^  "^^^"^  »"<*  '*«'  ''^  «» ■»<»- 

aunt  for  mudi  when  passions  are  aroused;  but 
have  died.    The  census  flguwg  of  1911  are  not 
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L'^^i^^t^^  Western  racial  gituation 
^«Ai!'  \^^L^  ^^  °'  ^^^1  ^«ld  hold, 
rou^,inl917.  Saskatehewan,  the  "  worst " 
province,  is  taken  as  the  example. 

sn^  ^  ^^  population  of  492,000,  in  1911, 

^rt^i'^t  "^^  ^™  ^  ^^ P«>^<»'  29.88 
per  cent  in  the  other  Canadian  provinces,  16  47 

Perc^t  in  distant  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
J^*S  nf  '*°*"  therefore,  were  British-bom. 
^J^:^  ^^'^  **"*•  ^'«  f ordgn-bom,  indu- 
sive  of  Americans.  That  looked  pretty  safe  for 
native-bom  Canadianism  to-morrow,  if  the  situ- 
ation were  wisely  fore-handled. 

But,  from  an  election  point  of  view,  the  sit 
bonis  not  as  good  as  the  88  per  cent  of  fore    i 
bom  suggests.    The  proportion  of  foreign  t» 

fol^i!'™.'"*^  ""^  '^®'  21  is  higher.  The 
fart  to  bear  in  mind  about  the  smaU  proportion 

tL^fj.f'T*"  ^"^  ^  ^^  ^^°^«  population  is 
that  the  20  per  cent  of  tlie  total  who  were  bom 
m  the  province  includes  thousands  of  children 
01  xoreign4x>m  parents. 

rrZf  ?*S^^'  ^'^^  ""^  *  considerable  settie- 
mcnt  of  Hungarians  passing  through  Whit»- 
wood-over  thirty  years  ago,  on  the  way  to  a 

cdony  to  the  north  of  the  Qu'AppeUe  river.  If 
tte  children  and  now  the  cMldren's  children, 
bom  to  the  Esterha^  district  have  not  become 
good  Canad^  by  this  time,  the  fault  can  only 
be^hiced  after  it  is  learned  what  steps  ^^ 
ermnents  concerned  have  taken  to  Canadianize 
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816     FOREIGN-BORN  MINORITIES 
them.    It  is  the  business  of  statesmen  to  see 

that  children  bom  in  Canada  have  a  good  chance 
of  being  intelligently  pro-Canadian  when  their 
native  country  is  at  war.  If  you  donJt  think  it 
worth  while  to  impart  your  patriotism  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  expect  an  aUen  to  imbibe  it  from 
the  air  of  his  isolated  farm. 

The  Saskatchewan  statistics  for  men  over 
twenty-one  are  illuminating.  Those  bom  into 
British  citizenship  totalled  112,148;  those  of 
foreign  origin  were  65,845.  Of  the  foreign- 
bom  84,502  were  naturalized,  and  80,884  were 
still  aliensL  In  one  riding  out  of  ten— Mac- 
kenzie—the  foreign-bom,  naturalized  and  un- 
naturalized, were  more  numerous  than  the  men 
of  native  British  citizenship.  In  all  the  others 
the  foreign-bom,  both  naturalized  and  unnatr 
uralized,  were  in  a  minority,  Saltcoats,  with 
682,  being  the  smallest,  Humboldt  next  with 
722,  and  the  other  seven  minorities  ranging 
from  4,882  in  Prince  Albert  to  10,568  in  Moose 
Jaw. 

No  comparison  is  possible  as  to  the  distribu- 
tion by  constituencies  of  those  foreign-bom 
men,  naturalized  and  un-naturalized— whether 
they  are  Americans  or  Austrians,  Germans  or 
Swedes.  But  the  more  general  i«tums  reveal 
some  interesting  groupings.  There  were  in 
1911,  in  Saskatchewan,  69,628  persons  bom  in 
the  United  States.  The  increase  in  ten  years 
was  66,870.    The  increase  during  the  same 
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^^itf^^Lf  ^  European  foreign-born  was 
^1  ' tl  ;  ^  European,  were  22,681  in 
i^ir^"*  T^  *^*  thousands  of  famiUes 
SS!SSf^**  Austrians,  Germans,  ete.,  in  1911, 
indud^  Canadian-bom  children.  "Foreign" 
totals  included  68,628  Germans,  41,661  Aus- 
Mms,  88,991  Scandinavians,  and  18,418  Rus- 

fk«^l?!^!°„^P"  ^^^  "^"^  formidable 
than  it  taiithfuUy  is.    Only  »,800  men,  women 

and  children,  out  of  68,628,  were  bom  in  Ger- 
many. Where  did  the  other  60,828  come  from? 
Moose  Jaw,  for  example,  gives  18,378  Germans, 
but  only  1,266  bom  in  Germany.  Some,  no 
"^ '?"°^®*^ '"^"^  ^*ario.  They  would  be 
^actlcal^  all  native  Canadians,  most  of  them 
of  tlte  third  or  fourth  generation.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Germans  in  Saskatchewan  im- 
migrated  from  the  United  States.  Become 
acquainted  with  two  in  whose  houses  one  has 
received  generous  hospitality. 

The  first  is  a  native  of  Indiana,  but  of  pure 
Gennanstock.  There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  any 
comitry  but  North  America  about  him.  His 
^e  and  children  are  as  German  in  blood  and  as 
worth  American  in  spirit  as  himself.  They 
came  t»  Saskatchewan  with  three  thousand  dol- 
lars. In  ten  yeara  they  were  worth  fifty  thou- 
sand. He  is  well  known  in  the  Grain  Growers' 
movement,  and  has  been  a  candidate  for  Par- 
Iwaneni 
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»W     INSUBANCE  OF  BITTBBNESS 

ywr.  aga    a,  llwd  in  Mtonwota  twaHy-flv* 
1^;  beejme  a«ta»Il»d,  was  dected  to  the 

1»  in  •  toq»  way  of  buriBjgg.  ^^  j,^^ 
^;^twrt^,«^  .„,  h„  h^  ^p^^ 

Wtot  happened  to  the*  two  neWiboimiT 

beoT.J^w^'"  ^'*    Th«  ««»><1  lost  hfa, 
bM»n«e  he  had  been  a  Canadian  dtfaen  taB  ttai^ 

^^r-,  ^' *•  «»  ««^  «f  the  Act  on 
Srifl^w^  Does  it  make  Mm  rejoice  that 
^  retalns'his  vote  while  hiB  friend  ]«es  M.T 
He  was  a  Canadian,  wealthier  than  he  was  In 
Indiana,  and  gMtj  incorporating  his  fiunlly 
^^„CM»dl«jllfe  »M  char«*r.*  Tl*  ^ 
Wr«  of  JUS  friend  merely  because  he  Wa 
^  w  M  ^»^<*ilb  his  Canadlanism,  as 
M  l«y  Mast  throug*  the  broken  pane  of  a  ion- 
S^JSt"  '"'•^^'*™^  damages  the  har- 

The  second  man  reminds  himself  ttatwhrt  he 
teon^t  to  Canada  was  not  a  German  but  an 
AmwiMn  atumshlp;  and  tiiat  if  he  had  stayed 
mtte  Umtod  States  he  would  not  have  been 
Shorn  of  Ms  vote  because  he  was  cradled  in  Ger- 
?"^  ^  ^5™  *■"'  '<"•  J^  Canadian  freedom 
has  become  a  farce.  Parliament  robbed  him  of 
Ills  incentive  to  preach  Canadlanism  to  his  fel- 
towa    Henceforth  when  his  thoughto  turn  to 
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^future  thqr  will  take  on  a  ropobUcan  tinge, 
u  it  surprising? 

The  outcome  has  clearly  shewn  that  the 
noii-^erman  Austrians  were  never  strong  for 
tte  Hun.    The  United  States  knew  this;  and 

when  war  was  declared  on  the  Dual  Empire  the 
Austrians  in  the  repubUc  were  not  treated  as 
^  enemies.    It  is  true  that  in  Manitoba 
ttere  had  been  agitation  for  a  Ukrainian  repub- 
Hc,  fostered  by  minions  of  the  late  Manitoba 
Government,  whose  debauching  of  the  Aus- 
Wans  was  as  shameful  as  anything  which  has 
^Bgnced  the  worst  autocracies  of  modem 
times.    If  the  Austrians  had  been  treated  with 
the  educational  sanity  the  situation  demanded 
—if  the  Dominion  Government  had  heeded  the 
appeal  that  was  made  to  it  at  the  begtoning  of 
t^  waiv-immense  good  could  have  been  acoom- 
phshed,  and  much  evil  have  been  prevented. 
But,  the  Government  having  failed  in  its  ele- 
mentaiy  duty,  the  consequences  of  the  failure 
were  visited  upon  citizens  who  were  entitled  to 
uwtnictidn,  and  received  neglect 

There  were  others  whose  position  statesmen 
aidowed  with  insight  would  have  appreciated. 
Ruasians,  Finns,  Scandinavians  and  other  neu- 
teab  were  not  disfranchised.  If  the  spirit  of 
tiie  War  Times  Election  Act  were  to  be  opera- 
tive now,  the  Russians  and  Finns  would  prob- 
ably be  deprived  of  the  franchise. 
At  different  periods  Sweden  seemed  on  the 
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«20    SWEDISH  GENERAL  ELECTION 
veijjB  «f  «it«ing  the  war  in  ropport  o^  G«fw 

aw^  Swedes  in  Canada  would  have  been 
toeated  as  enemies.    Whetlier  a  ttatiirtdiKd 

Swede  were  to  be  listed  as  a  Canadian  or  as  an 
enemy  would  depend,  not  on  what  he  had  done 
m  Canada,  but  on  what  a  Government  which  he 
had  forsworn  did  in  Sweden. 

The  govendngr  classes  in  Sweden  were  pro- 
German.  If  thoy  had  joined  Germany  during 
the  summer  of  1916,  even  the  Duke  of  Cwh 
naught  might  have  been  put  under  suspicion, 
a  ?*  ^<Ja«firhter  was  Crown  Princess  of 
Swedwi.  That  would  have  been  several  degrees 
more  foolish  than  stigmatising  eveiy  Swede  in 
Canada  as  an  enemy,  if  the  aristocrate  of 
Sweden  had  had  their  way.    The  general  elec 

SI  qIL/!  ^'"''^  ^^"^  *  peradventuw  tiiat 
the  Swedish  people  were  with  tile  allies.  But 
tteciratMt  might  have  gone  tiieotiier  way;  and. 
thouj^  ninety  per  cent  of  tiie  Swedes  in  Cana<£ 
^^d  have  ^patWsed  witii  the  anti-Kaiser 
party  in  Sweden,  tiiey  would  have  been  treated 
as  enemies  of  Canada,  witiiout  cause  shewn. 

They  are  a  very  admirable  people.  Most  of 
ttiem  have  relatives  in  tiie  United  States.  They 
taew  tiiat  if  Sweden  had  joined  the  Central 
Powers  the  naturalized  Swedes  in  the  United 
States  would  not  have  been  penalized,  except  for 
definite,  individual  cause.  Their  hearts  were 
turned  from  Canada  by  the  disfranchisement  of 
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ttdrnd^bours.  Instead  of  rtlmulatlng  thdr 
Cmaiittanfan  we  attacked  it 

cu^^j'  *^  ^**"°®'  citizens  of  the  United 
States*  idthout  European  ties,  who  have  come 

Into  our  Britannic  Commonwealth?  Th^peiw 
ceivBd  that  there  was  something  less  magnan- 
imous about  Canadian  govermnent  than  there 
was  about  British  government,  and  about 
American  administration.  They  felt  that  they 
had  entered  a  Uttle  colony  rather  than  a  big 
nation.    Imperialists  are  not  made  that  way. 

Behind  the  whole  policy  of  disfranchisement 
were  certain  assumptions  which,  if  they  wen 
Justified,  cast  an  odious  reflection  upon  the 
quality  of  Canadian  dtizenhood;  and,  if  they 
were  not  justified,  they  cast  the  most  damning 
reflection  upon  the  quality  of  Canadian  party 
politics.  In  either  case  the  facts  were  humiliat- 
ing, in  view  of  the  unanimous  support  of 
Parliament  for  every  war  measure  until  the 
Militaiy  Service  Act,  and  in  view  of  the  Govern- 
ment's discouragement  of  responsible  co-opera- 
tion, except  ftrom  its  partisan  friends. 

The  first  assumption  was  not  only  that  there 
were  enough  sympathizers  with  Germany  to 
decide  the  election,  but  that  candidates  would  be 
found  to  pander  to  their  hostility  to  Canada. 
No  German-bom  German,  or  other  diluted  Ger- 
man, could  become  a  candidate  in  the  West  with 
the  least  hope  of  success.  It  was  assumed,  there- 
fore* that  Canadian  candidates  would  be  base 
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wwugli  to  bitray  their  conntry;  and  that 
though  the  eieeton  of  Britiih  Urth  were  in  a 
▼•it  m^^ty  over  the  "  enemy  alieni,''  enourii 
of  them  would  vote  didoyij^  to  jeopurdiae 
Guada'a  coBtlnuanoe  in  the  war,  and  to  dia- 
Iionour  the  aaeriflces  afae  had  already  made. 

If  there  waa  Juitifleation  for  that  fear,  it  not 
only  throws  a  strange  light  upon  the  prof eariona 
with  whieh  we  entered  the  war;  but  renders 
our  future  hopeless  on  any  basis  that  is  conson- 
ant with  the  position  taken  during  the  last  five 
years.    For  nothing  is  more  certain  than  thi^ 
if  this  presumed  disaffection  was  real,  it  could 
not  be  cured  by  the  War  Times  Election  Act  It 
could  only  be  driven  in,  to  became  mow  Virulent ; 
and  less  resistible  when  the  next  crisis  arrived. 
If  this  assumption  of  the  depravity  of  a 
majority  of  Canadian  dtisens  is  delusive,  the 
other  assumption  remain»— that  a  party  in 
power  is  Justified  in  violating  s(demn  cove- 
nants, and  passing  special  laws,  if  it  will  only 

declare  that  tiie  safety  of  tiie  State  dq)ends  upon 
its  retention  of  oflSce— «  silly  pretension,  indeed. 
The  virus  of  partyism  blinds  intentionally 
honest  men,  even  when  they  are  surrounded  by 
the  graves  of  thousands  of  the  slain.  After  all, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  was  pledged  to  a  vigorous 
war  policy,  exclusive  of  conscription,  which 
Australia  had  overwhehningly  rojected.  He 
was  pledged  also  to  form  a  Government  that 
would  be  superior  to  the  party  complexion  of  his 
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majorily,  and  that  must  have  ignond  thoM  of 

bia  f«w  aupporten  in  Quebec  who  prof MMd  that 
they  would  not  apend  Another  man  or  dollar  on 
the  war. 

If  tiM  UnioniatBhad  been  defeated  they  would 
not  have  been  helpless.  The  Canadians  in  Plan^ 
ders  never  thought  a  repulse  was  an  annihila- 
tion. The  Unionists  would  not  have  dai«d  to 
■tend  id^y  by,  like  inferior  ehildran,  sulking 
when  the  game  has  gone  against  them.  Th<?y 
would  have  been  bound  to  act  as  an  insistent, 
driving  force  behind  the  Government,  which 
some  of  them  would  have  been  asked  to  Join. 

An  Opposition  can  compel  a  Government  to 
heed  its  desires,  if  the  Opposition  is  abler  at 
creating  public  opinion  than  the  Government  is. 
A  Unionist  Opposition  could  have  been  as  pow- 
erful as  a  Laurier  Government,  by  acting  on  the 
axiom  of  one  of  its  ablest  members— already 
dted-^that  ninety  per  cent  of  poUtical  genius 
consists  in  the  ability  to  create  situations  which 
yoiur  opponents  must  meet 

An  example  of  prevision  and  magnanimity  is 
found  in  an  episode  of  Lincohi's  second  candi- 
dature for  the  Presidency.  During  the  August 
preceding  the  election  in  November,  Lincohi, 
like  eveiybo^  else,  became  certain  that  he 
would  be  beaten.  He  wrote  a  paper,  setting 
forth  his  conviction,  and  pledging  himself  to  ust 
all  his  power  during  the  four  months  between 
the  election  and  Inauguration  day,  in  co-opera- 
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f  Mosira  nmant  at  nun 

»*w  WW.    Us  was  in  contact  with  fiiA  nm 

promiMd  to  be  8  ditutroiu  «l«^n«    mu 
Patrioti  and  not  IlkeTpSlr^  ^  ' 
aUnoolnRtftH^™  t^^^   u  there  was 
^_^|U^  at  Ottawa,  he  was  mmellously  con- 

AH  ttis  m4y  be  said  to  be  unnecessarilv  «««.. 

-n^  'T  detennlne  what  the  franchise  is 
Z  ft^™^.'^*  Canada  is  ^faTto  be^ 
On  the  one  side  are  freedom  and  c^oLiHr" 

mt^u    ^r^^^^^Wch  men  Stand  is  deter- 


CHAPTER  XXI  ♦ 
VinaUN  TAKES  UP  BONDS  AND  RAILS 

SS*«i^  on  *>»  oort  of  the  ihdl.  he  fiwd.  the  oloUm  he 
Saj*?*^  food  he  .te;  wonder,  why  S^hodd  fuJJiS 

The  good  folk  who  are  bored  when  they  are 
tovited  to  think  about  something  Sir  John 
Macdonald  never  mentf  oned,  and  George  Brown 
did  not  expound,  have  ^en  revelling  in  misery 
since  the  armistice  began. 

A  near-panic  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  a 
Toronto  street  car,  when  a  passenger,  who  was 
ghouHsWy  hoarse  from  a  cold,  whispered  loudly 
to  his  viB-a^iria,  "  The  Bolshevik  will  get  you  if 
you  don't  watch  out" 

It  Is  enough  to  say  of  a  devout  clergyman  that 
he  is  half  a  Socialist  to  convince  some  blameless 
Christiana  that  Beelzebub  and  Anti-Christ  are 
hdding  a  committee  in  tiie  vestry,  probably  witii 
Jimmy  Shnpsoft  taking  the  minutes. 

The  only  ready  relief  for  tills  woe  is  to  mutter 
**  Foreigner  **  seven  times ;  put  your  blinkers  on  ; 
run  to  tiie  comer  to  make  sure  the  bank  is  stiU 
intact,  and  buy  tiie  right  paper. 

•k.!!!^  ^^P*5Lf^  writttt  la  Mrljr  Vebnnrjr,    It  hM  not  b<m 
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we      AN  EXCUSE  FOH  HIJMOUB 
h>tt^  ~^rT  .  "  amarons  iouIb  when  they 

gimtliem  dnoe  the  guM  ceased  to  roar. 
™^  ■  »erion«  penon  can  aUw  Mb  aauB  rf 

<»« I'Wlated ftuniliee  can  nndewtand    Mm 

fought   We>are  aaked  to  think  ^^ 

j„!j^^  "**««^  to  »««« Into  an  intellectual 
*«OTt  tf  m  want  to  talk  ab(mt  aflWrofflK 
^  all,  a  seaaon  of  previaionMy^ravSS™; 
rtout  our  rotations  to  <me  anoSZ^S^ 

The  Unlvenities have  discussed  wlmtif^ 

MW^todoowthere.   To  tranafw  «Sf  rf 

not  to  too  perilous  an  enterprise.  AtentaUve 
"^W-nfaemay  to  made  with  a  few^S 

th.^  t^  "  T**  l-tollectnal  UtortyfaWoe 
ttan  in  Canada,  as  Sir  Rotort  iKr  wST 
ooes  the  dreaded  "  fnr»i(mo.  **  u-«  ^^"*^  »*y»» 
toCaiw^^^^    ^^^'^fi^er  '  bring  some  of  it 
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If  the  mental  liberty  he  has  brought  here  has 
heesa  developed  in  spite  of  all  sorts  of  tyranny, 
what  does  that  phenomenon  mean  to  Canadians 
who  exerdse  less  liberty  than  the  "  foreigners  " 
who  have  endured  more  oppression? 

What  mean  the  newspaper  reports  of  meet- 
ings where  three-quarters  of  the  audience  are 
said  to  be  "foreigners*'?  . 

A  few  years  ago  you  never  read  of  a  "  for- 
eigner" being  at  a  meeting.  Occasionally  it 
was  said  he  had  been  at  a  murdei^-and  the 
impression  that  policemen  were  specially  neces- 
sary for  Poles  tbok  root  in  your  mind— notwith- 
standing the  glamours  of  Paderewski.  But  now 
—here  is  a  meeting  of  Trade  Unionists  at 
MasB^  Hall,  said  to  be  nearly  all  "  foreigners," 
who  che^  f,>r  the  Social  Revolution.  If  we 
could  onty  shut  up,  or  shut  out  the  "  foreigners," 
we  shouldn't  hear  anything  about  Revolution, 
except  in  Russia,  and  Germany,  and  Hungary 
and  a  few  other  countries  where  such  things 
naturally  belong. 

Wherein  we  most  lavishly  deceive  ourselves. 
Whoso  deoeiveth  himself  is  not  wise.  One 
recalls  the  first  profound  reflection  of  a  five- 
yeaivold  mind— that  if  only  the  roadside  trees 
were  cut  down  there  would  be  no  howling  wind. 
For  once  may  the  poor  "foreigner"  be  left 
alone.  Let  us  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  world;  and  then  try  to  decide 
whether  Canada  is  in  the  world.    The  "for- 
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S28\  USED  TO  STRAF7  rrrvtrr^  ^ 

wgner    may  be  an  alaim  dock.   wiu»«  k. 
off  it  ia  time  for  the  marl/^    Whenhegoee 
uie  xor  me  rest  of  us  to  wake  ub 

w>rdiV  or  refuse  to  «™,.M  "Whtened  of 

because  oiT^^"^*'.'^  "^  '"nditian 
think,  and  anoZ-XTC^.r"*  "»"  '«' 
^t  ««ntrie.  wil[C^^„?*J?r' «- 
the  wmedies  that  anni»»Tr  ^  ^°  therefore 
our  peace/  WeTi'il**?'"^ ""tdirturb 

theon^'thToinrS',  '^°"^"^*<«t  the 
Lnjr.M3ZriT  "*"  'WM  much  strafing  of 

™>™  be  squelched  iniBjediatol7mTr  J^ 
»"•  TheeeinoonvenientpOTZSiilL^  °°?  ** 
as  soon  as  a  way  of  SmJ^iT^  "*  *'"*'*e^ 
i>  <H«*overe4    if^'^ir"'*'^"' 

'"^  They  instol  SL^'^*??"''  "^^ 
their  labour'  ^^  "'"*  becomes  of 

"^bom.arto^Srtnfan^rfS 
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material  things  which  sustain  life.  They  are 
frfng  to  have  aU  the  say  they  want  as  to  how 
toe  material  things  they  have  preserved  will 
henceforth  be  handled.  After  this,  the  rights  of 
people  will  come  before  the  rights  of  property. 
Properly  is  like  the  Sabbath.  Itwasmadefor 
people,  and  not  people  for  property. 

Some  of  the  questions  these  men  in  Canada  as 
weU  as  in  Europe  are  putting  to  those  whose 
possessions  their  comrades  died  to  save  are  as 
inconvenient  as  the  questions  chUdren  ask. 
Under  which  gooseberry  tree  did  you  find  littie 
brother?  If  you  got  him  in  the  night,  how  did 
you  manage  not  to  hurt  him?  Weren't  you 
afraid  somebody  else  would  find  him  first? 

The  difference  between  the  returned  soldier 
who  inquires  and  the  child  who  puzzles  is  that 
you  cannot  ^  the  veteran  to  go  and  play  with 
his  gun.  He  wants  to  Awow,  and  he  wiU  not  be 
eatisfled  tiH  he  does  know.  When  he  knows  he 
win  act,  having  first  chosen  his  commanding 


In  Johannesburg,  a  year  after  the  Peace  of 
Vereeniging,  I  talked  much  with  a  merchant 
who  was  bitterly  opposed  to  the  importation  of 
Chinese  labour  for  the  gold  mines.  He  said  the 
Government  which  had  succeeded  the  Boer 
republic  had  become  the  creature  of  the  capi- 
talists, and  he  was  determined  to  get  the  British 
Government  out  of  the  Transvaal— Mihier  and 
his  whole  bag  of  tricks. 
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880V  FACE  EOONOiac  BBVOLimON 
"  iJ^"^  intrntUag,  Ifo.  dart- 1  t^i  ■ 

who  have  Jo^^^  ^,<*>»-««'t  the  people 
•nethod.  Of  ^«^  '^*-^«  co^i^^d 

court  revolution.    K  J.  fTL^*  ''*"  »l*»>y 
«t  the  troather.       ^^  ^ '*  " 'o  «•*  "umJ 

|rf  inetto*  Jli'St,  ^.^  «» '*voIutton 
his  emplowe.  «*iT!i^™~*'  «»»>nitt«e«  of 

work,  bit  «bo^^  Sf  «*"*««"  rf  their 

In  Gennany  the  war  b«3.' 
wvolution;«,dW^„^^*  «  "«  *»«> 
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It  is  cpiite  appropriate,  indeed  it  is  teiy  con- 
•epvatlve,  to  listen  awhile  to  one  of  the  many 
rrtimied  soldiers  who  did  his  bit  of  economic 
nunking  before  he  became  a  warrioir,  and  is 
prepared  to  do  his  bit  of  economic  acting  now 
that  he  has  played  a  lively  part  upon  the  inter- 
national stage,  and  has  found  out  what  it  is  to 
have  his  own  way  with  an  opponent 

"I  am  not  a  Socialist,"  he  says,  "and  the 
things  I  want  to  know  come  to  me  through  the 
commcm  sense  I  have  inherited  and  the  fiery 
furnace  I  have  gone  through.  So  please  don't 
-pretend  you  can  answer  me  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  my  questions  on  their  merits. 
I  won't  play  the  old  soldier  on  you;  and  please 
don't  try  to  play  tiie  old  soldier  on  me.  Old- 
fashioned  talk  about  what  capital  has  done, 
and  tiie  concessions  tiiat  are  being  made  to 
labour,  and  aU  that  kind  of  thing,  are  not 
enough;  and  III  tell  you  why. 

"In  this  war  I  have  been  bom  again,  in  sev- 
eral different  ways.   I  can't  teU  you  how  many 

times  I  went  right  into  tiie  jaws  of  death,  or  how 
many  men  I  have  seen  destroyed.  But  every 
time  I  escaped,  when  other  fellows,  just  as  good 
as  I,  were  killed,  I  said  to  myself,  *  That's  an- 
otiier  fresh  start  for  you,  old  man.  Now  you've 
got  another  dean  slate,  see  that  you  write  the 
proper  kind  of  stuff  on  it' 

"  I  don't  see  why  tiie  soldier  should  be  tiie  only 
<me  who  has  had  to  make  one  fresh  start  after 
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m  \s,Xt  FROM  SIR  HABBY  LADDER 

n.  fcSf^i*""^  cam.  to  our  amp  »hd  foM 
"^  toother  wa.  worn**  dxwt  tiJ  a,S,Z 
^.  ^»«w  »poke  a  truer  word  In  Jeit 
There's  gabag  to  be  a  lot  of  worr»ta«  .hont  tf« 

i'T^*T^,^^'^'"^^^'  While  I WM 

flghUng  for  a  dollar  ten  a  day  M,d  boa^^Sd 
™nil8hln«  my  own  dugout,  my  ora^  ^T 

^  w«,  gating  rfchX  rf  ^SteT 
doflUy  an,l  leather;  and  hi.  brother  w«et 
ttog  rich  out  of  the  Wgh  marketo  f^faSn 

S:^ln°"mS°*"'"5:'~-  Ctth'tS 
S«^r  *^*'?  r*"  '**<*  f^  hundred 
P«  cent  dividends  befon  Oie  proflto  Ux  w«« 

pat  «i,  and  vwy  fi,t  dividend.  rftorwaS 

Between  them  thqr  have  put  two  him. 

Sl'"!'^  "^T^  dollar,  tato^i 
Bond^  Atflveandah^peroent interJS 

moM.  an  income  of  thirteen  thounnd  Kven 

"orat  or  not,  tiiat  mon^,  made  out  of  the  war  is 
^^  to  yield  to  an  generation.  rfS^ 

»^  s  dBBcendanb^  that  amount  of  income  ev^ 
year.    There',  no  dispute  about  ttat. 

"  ITiCTe  is  no  denying,  either,  ait  tte  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thoumd  doni;,,  v^^maSe 
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because  of  the  war.  Some  of  it  was  made  out  of 
shells  which  I  myself  fired,  and  in  firing  which 
I  was  a  thousand  times  within  an  aoe  of  being 
Idlled.  Some  of  it  was  made  out  of  the  food 
I  ate  to  keep  aUve  and  fire  the  shells.  Some  of 
it  was  made  out  of  the  shells  that  my  Scotch 
comrades  fired,  and  the  food  my  English  com- 
rades ate.  Some  of  it  was  made  out  of  France, 
some  out  of  Italy,  and  some  out  of  Russia.  But 
all  of  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  has 
been  added  to  the  Canadian  National  Debt 
There's  no  dispute  about  that 

"What  I  want  to  know  is.  What  is  the 
National  Debt?  Who  are  the  debtors  that  have 
got  to  pay  it?  And  to  whom  must  they  pay?  I 
have  seen  one  of  these  Victory  Bonds.  It  says, 
'The  Dominion  of  Canada  will  pay  to  the 
bearer.'  What  is  the  Dominion  of  Canada?  Is 
it  the  Minister  of  Finance  whose  name  appears 
on  the  bond?  Oh,  no.  He  doesn't  pay  because 
he  signed  his  name.  He  was  paid  for  signing 
his  name.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the 
people  of  Canada.  I  am  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
—just  as  much  as  the  Minister  of  Finance,  or 
either  of  the  two  clever  gentlemen  who  put  up 
the  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  When  we 
were  in  the  firing  line  they  told  us  we  were  the 
whole  Canadian  cheese,  because  if  it  were  not 
for  us  there  wouldn't  be  any  Dominion  of 
Canada — only  a  German  possession.  There's 
no  dispute  about  that. 
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»M       A  KORTGAOE  ON  LABOUB 

S!  ?5!?! 'i"'' •^'^  *•*»«' *»a  which  w  Swd 

tatte  midrt  of  pouring  blood,  «>d  maSSed 
flesh,  and  amaahMl  bone^  and  the  criM  oT  tt. 

SSS^uSU.*^  «»*ribot.  towarSTtS 

Z^tZr^^  "^  ^""^^  and  fifty  dol- 
iM»  evBiy  year  for  «o  many  y««M .  mH  ffcif^ 

that  the  men  ta  the  Ikmifalon  of  Canadawmm 
ttWeen  thousand  8ev«,  bundled  flCTl^ 
wont  need  to  work,  becauae  they  caTfare 
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•ump^uNlsly  on  what  we  are  going  to  earn  for 

them,  having  flrat  made  for  them  the  "  capital " 
ItrepreeentiL    There's  no  dilute  about  eAot. 

"Hold  on  a  minute.  This  interest  on  the 
national  debt  is  taxes.  The  debt  was  incurred 
to  carry  on  the  war.  I  fought  in  the  war,  and 
couldn't  possibly  get  rich  at  the  job.  Then  I 
f oufl^t  for  the  privilege  of  payii^  taxes  to  those 
who  did  not  flgfat,  and  to  that  r  children  and  heirs 
for  heaven  knows  how  many  years.  I  have  got 
to  pay  interest  all  my  life  on  the  cost  of  the 
khaki  I  wore,  the  shells  I  fired,  and  the  bread  I 

ate.    The  Victory  Bond  says  eWe**  no  di«w<« 
aboiUthat, 

"I'ta  not  so  sure  I  shall  accept  the  obligation 
somebody  else  entered  into  for  me.  Maybe  I 
shall  have  something  to  do  besides  hearing  my 
bosses  say,  as  thqr  dip  their  coupons  for  thir- 
teen thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year,  free  of  income  tax:  *  Thanks  be  to  God  and 
the  soldiers  who  gave  us  the  Victory  Bonds,  and 

are  paying  us  the  interest  on  the  same?   There's 
no  dispute  about  that, 

**  In  dugouts  we  used  to  read  of  brave  de- 
mands that  were  being  made  at  home  for  the 
conscription  of  wealth.  They  looked  good  to  me. 
Nothing  seemed  fairer  than  that  the  Govern- 
ment which  came  to  a  young  man  and  said, '  We 
take  your  life  for  your  country,'  should  go  to  a 
middle-aged  luxurist  and  say,  *  We  take  your 
wealth  for  your  country.'    But  it  doesn't  seem 
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«M    obNSCRIPnON'S  DOUBLE  TAX 

wnr  to  have  hii  li|bcmr  oooittiptod  to  ■»▼»  th« 
otijir  f tlW.  rich-  that  «une  ftL  Se  c«! 

■ajptton.  If  you  have  to  work  hard  for  tywy 
JJcW  you  g^  it'i  conacriptlon  of  your  labour. 
If  a  thouaand  other  feUows  are  worUnff  hard, 
•nd  you  aro  taldng  toU  of  their  labour.l^ 

•CT^ted.  Maybe.  But  if  your  wealth  comes 
ftom  the  other  fellow's  labour,  he's  beinff  taxed 
jwce  and  you  only  once.  I  don't  know  what 
wcWne  you  caU  that,  and  don't  care.  IcaUit 
the  truth.    There's  no  dispute  about  ttat 

"While  I  have  been  turning  this  sitiiation 
over  in  my  half  military,  half  civilian  mind,  I 
have  looked  into  another  that  has  developed 
while  we  were  in  Prance.  While  away  I  became 
a  great  railway  proprietor,  in  pretty  much  the 
Mme  way  as  I  own  the  National  Debt    The 
GovOTnment,  which  is  my  comrades  and  myself 
multiplied,  has  taken  over  the  Canadian  North- 
«a  RaUways,  the  National  Transcontinental, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific,  and  will  soon  take 
over  the  old  Grand  Trunk.    Some  of  these  roads 
failed  to  meet  their  interest  obligations,  and  the 
Government,  which  is  me,  under  another  name, 
M  guaranteed  to  pay  certain  interest  if  the 
railroad  magnates  couldn't  pay  it.    What  the 
Capitalist  Colonels  failed  to  do  the  plugging 
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privatM  hayt  ^  to  do.  Th«n's  no  diiputo 
about  (Aot 

"ThoM  railroads  were  built  with  the  lano- 
tion  of  Parliament;  and  most  of  them  under 
Gkyvemment  guarantees— that  the  interest  up 
to  many  thousands  of  dollars  a  mile  woulf!  be 
paid,  so  that  the  mcgnates  mii^t  get  mouty  to 
build  tkeir  roads  at  four  per  cent  inau»au  ii 
Ave.  The  public  guaranteed  the  cost,  ar  u  ci  le  ^ 
men  *  owned '  the  road.  Parliament  un'^ortook 
to  pay  the  four  per  cent  if  the  magnatf? 
couldn%  or  wouldn't  What  Pariiamen?  wf  a 
pledging,  then,  was  labour— it  guaranteed  ths . 
the  farmers  and  factory  men  would  go  on  w^i  ic- 
ing,  working,  and  carrying  the  risk,  whik  b];e 
magnates  carried  the  power  and  the  glory.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  the  greatest  outcry  you 
ever  heard  against  the  public  ownership  of  rail- 
ways from  the  magnates  and  their  friends— the 
gentlemen  who  had  arranged  for  the  public 
ownership  of  the  risks  which  their  personal 
ambitions  incurred,  while  they  secured  the 
profits.  The  public  is  now  paying  interest  which 
the  magnates  assured  the  public  it  would  never 
have  to  pay.  There  can  be  no  dispute  about  tfuit 

**  This  bit  of  thinking  about  my  obligations  as 
a  Railway  Owner,  piled  on  my  obligations  as  a 
National  Debt  Proprietor,  makes  me  more  curi- 
ous than  I  was  before  the  war,  about  the  way 
these  great  enterprises  are  worked.  I  know 
everything  was  done  according  to  Act  of  Parlia- 


«88  TOLD  NOT  TO  WORRY 

What  PaSSd.^l'^?:* »»»* «•*• 

me  and  the  otiw  IwZT  v  ""^y— that  means 
New  WB'«  fcXJXd^T'  "^  «»  top- 
two  to  »,  owlTL^^?  ™~'^  top  or 

about  ttoT,      ™*"'^»oon  bono  dispute 
WW  alwa^  told  ft  wTJS^  "?"^  ''»* 

^  obUgatioi  anJJt^S:  Z',"'-^^ 
^tTffihX^S""^"^ 

•-d  i^rCi ::  m^cS vrzt"^::' 

become  dear  to  me.  bv  n.!2L    ^     what  has 
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M«  easily  handled,  and  covering  two  years.  If 
you  take  it  to  the  President  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways,  he  will  tell  you,  on  the  score 
of  lurindple,  that  there  can  be  no  dispute  about 

TiAft  1910— Annual  Bbpom. 

lAabUitiet. 

Oai^tal  stock  160,000  000 

4  pw  cent  debenture  itock 26|o0o|o00 

m  per  cent,  guaranteed  preference 

■*«* ••- 26,000,000 

AMeti, 
CJort  of  raUway |100,000,000 

TiAB  1913 — ^Annual  Bbpobt. 

LtabUitiet. 

Capital  stock  1100,000,000 

4  per  coit  debenture  stock 60,000,000 

4%  per  cent,  guaranteed  preference 
■*«<* 60,000,000 

CJost  of  railway 1200,000,000 

"What  is  the  difference  between  these  two 
years?  The  liabilities  are  shewn  to  have 
doubled,  and  the  cost  of  the  railway  has  doubled 
also.  But  have  they?  The  debenture  stock  and 
the  preferred  stock  represent  the  securities  on 
which  interest  must  be  paid,  or  the  road  become 
bankrupt  Where  the  rate  of  interest  is  given 
in  the  report,  it  is  guaranteed.  No  interest  is 
guaranteed  on  the  "  capital  stock  "  for  a  reason 
I  will  onne  to  presently. 


% 


MO    WHAT  AN  AVERAGE  MAN  THINKS 
"H  the  magnates  can't  pay  the  inhwBrf  th. 

ties— which  the  British  invHrtn»  i,^  <   ^"' 

for  the  cash  with  whS. TSw^hiil':?" 
sands  of  nilo  «f  h-T  ^  """"y  "nit  thon- 
^  M  miles  of  line,  and  stations  and  equip- 

forT  &  a't^l'f  «»t  '"^  what  te  ^ 
^-.l  V  ""^  "5  ">«  debentures  and  the  maranteLl 
Stock  have  incrkased  fifty  mlUlon  ,M^^ 
^r  money  haa  been  n«nt  on  Z^iX 
^n^wT^  fifty  »ilI5on  Sa 

But  look  at  the  item, '  Cost  of  Railwav  •  n 
h»  gone  up  to  a  hmidred  million  dSSwi« 
the  ^ount  of  guaranteed  securiti^^^" 
soMto  trt  «»  money  to  build  the  linTon^" 

Ml  inraease  in  fifty  milhons  of  'capital  stock  ' 
What  IS  this 'capital  stockr  111  tdl7on-«^H 
th»e;»in  be  no  dispute  about  that      '^  ' 

Capital  stock'  Is  a  securitv  ,™<.t^  k 
«^o„V  of  Act  of  F.rU^l^%^ 
SMito  no  mowy  put  Into  the  railway   but  fa 

Sr^pf^rr''''^»'<=^S: 

inf  wk      ^^  '  ""*  passenger  rates  up  to 
mt  where  dividends  can  be  paid  on '  capital ' 
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Jttt»7j-^      ?*  """"^  ""^""^  spent  on 

rf^ttT^.^!^,  It  rep««nte  the  'profit' 
•^  pnmioter,  for  being  dever  enough  to 
»*»  Pariument  to  make  the  public  pay  him 
Wb^  to  .n  generations,  if  he  snoce^  Z 
relieve  tam  of  responsibiHty  if  he  fails 
„=1^  f^"*!^  'money'  is  commonly  called 
watered  stock,  because  it  enables  the  cWer  p,^ 

into  a  fortone  in  cash,  and  usurp  a  throne  of 
poUtejl  power.  The  total  amounTauthoSIs 
Z^  ^  of  ndlway,'-by  a  stroke  of  the 
P^^o  that,  whenever  freight  and  passenger 
^td^w";?  for  mdjnstment.  it  may  be  cin- 
to^  that  the  railway  has  an  inherent  right  to 
7^^'  ?"  '?>  ^Pital';  and  when  the  -  cost 

""^JK  the  Government  as  '  Funded  Debt  '— 

te«i  sold  to  widows  and  orphans;  and  what 
must  the  pubhe-you  and  I-do  about  it  but 
W  pay,  pay.   There's  no  dispute  about  «&,«. 

h^^^x^'^^*^  "  """^y  """"^ne  has 
^u**  ,?*  sanction  of  one  Parliament  after 
anoth^.   Meet  railways  have  received  subsidies 

«r„?«?-!;jr"*"*-  ^""^  "•»"«  •««"  at  the 
rate  of  $12,000  per  mile,  and  soma  at  ?6,000. 

■nre  Govmmient  has  handed  cash  to  the  builders 
of  the  railway.   While  we  were  in  France,  it  has 
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842    PAY  INTEREST  ON  OUR  MONEY 
beai  f onnd  that  a  road  in  New  Brunswick  cost 

i!lf    *J5"*   "^^   ^    Government   BuMdy 
amounted  ta;  but  it  was  owned  by  C^ 

ment  is  rmr^sented  by  'stock -^  iST^ 
^'  ^^^«'  ««»»  and  which  5^^ 
Pect^  would  be  worth  a  fortune  to  tSS-a 
foundfortene.    There's  no  dispute I^ST!^ 

«,ha,^     "^^^  *°  «**  °^^  *<»  yo"  w  this-that 
subMdiesgointothe'costafraaway/    'Rh^ 

They  go  into  the  jM^nted  cost  of  the  road,  just 
the  same;  and  they  a,^  included  in  the^iteT 

?Sw^*'i?^^^'^  You  would  thiS 
wtl?2!?i  ^^"^"^  **™^^  ^*«  wAridies,  so  that 
^^^^l.  come  to  be  recfemed/and  the 

™m  ^  **^  ^'^^^^^  contribution  to  the  railway 

r^atw^'^TIT^  But  Capital  doe«i't  do 
It  that  way.   ParHament  gave  the  subdcly  to  the 

mUr^tmfts^mmey.  Believe  me,  tlZ 
can  be  no  dispute  about  «Aa<. 

J! w  ''^w  ^  1^1**7®  "^^^^  *>J^"  are  up 
against    We  risked  our  lives  in  order  that  we 

w?r  f^^fu'"' ^''^ '^*  °^  ^^^  Kve«  to  those 
who  stayed  at  home  and  got  rich  out  of  the  perils 
which  we  survived,  but  which  put  sixty  thouLid 
Of  our  comrades  where  poppies  blow.    That's 
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Slnt^K."!  *•«»«<»'»"  Debt    There's  no 
ciiq>ute  about  that, 

♦J  ^^r^  ^  ^^  ourselves  loaded  up  with 

dreds  of  milhons  of  doDars  of  public  money  have 

«o^on  which  the  public  gets  no  interest,  but 

whidi  are  used  to  make  the  pubHc  pay  interest 

to  tbofe  who  borrowed  its  credit    That's  our 

share  rf  the  National  Railway.    There's  no  dis- 
pute about  that. 

"What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Frankly 

^*^"7°"-    S»*  this  is  very  clear-the  net 
effert  of  the  way  the  capitalists  have  induced 
Pai^ment  to  handle  the  national  resources  and 
our  credit  is  that  we  are  in  a  frightful  mes»- 
^1  throi^h  taking  the  advice  of  capitalists  who 
passed  f«r  far-seeing  patriots.     If  we  don't 
quickly  bring  about  some  great  changes,  the  four 
years  war  we  have  gone  through  won't  have 
done  as  mudi  good  to  Canada  as  it  has  done  to 
Gernany.    The  Germans  have  got  rid  of  some 
of  their  most  expensive  follies.    Before  we 
agree  to  keep  aU  of  ours  we'd  better  bam  vastly 
more  tiian  we  know  now.    When  I  am  abso- 
lutely sure  about  what  I  want,  and  see  a  pretty 
dew  way  of  getting  it,  I  won't  be  scared  to  act 
ABd  acoFBs  of  thousands  of  veterans  are  Kke  me. 
There's  no  dispute  about  that. 

"  No,  my  friend,  I'm  not  talking  about  revolu- 
tion; I  am  merely  using  a  Uttle  common  sense 
on  the  indisputable  facts.    We've  been  camou- 
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844    WILL  Bi.  AS  PAIR  AS  CAPITAL 
flaged  Jong  enough.    We're  not  going  to  I* 

aimouflaged  Iqr  the  old  devices  any  more.  Not 
beii«  a  Sodaliflt  myself,  Pm  not  going  to  be 
frightened  (^hearing  other  men  called  Sodal- 
Mts.  J'^  I  he«r  a  man  ydling  names  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  I  suspect  him.  There  were 
Sodatots  in  the  army.  They  were  a  mighty 
sight  better  fightere  than  the  fellows  who  expect 

us  soldiere  to  pay  th«n  interest  because  thqr  got 
rich  while  we  got  shot   Pm  going  to  concentrate 

on  the  few  things  that  I  do  know  about  the  way 
capital  works  labour,  and  works  politics,  and 
works  social  advancement  I  will  be  just  as  fair 
to  capital  as  it  is  fair  to  me.  Kitpresumesto 
guarantee  that  I  wiU  work  and  work,  so  as  to 
pay  it  interest,  I  wiU  decide  how  I  wiU  work, 
and  for  whom,  and  for  how  long.  And  there's 
no  dispute  about  that." 

This  summary  of  a  Returned  Soldier's  exposi- 
tion of  his  place  in  the  National  Scheme  of 
Reconstruction  was  transcribed  on  February 

T  A  ^^^*»»™ed^"o>ittoreadthattheHon. 
J.  A.  Calder  had  said  that,  unless  people  who 
made  money  during  the  war  and  tucked  it  away 
m  Victory  Bonds  loosened  some  of  it— welL  un- 
pleasant things  would  haw>en. 

Verily,  a  New  Era  has  been  bom.  It  has  a 
heart  in  its  body,  and  a  brain  in  its  skull.  It 
has  a  tongue,  and  not  a  silver  spoon  in  its  mouth. 
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JIOPABDOUS  AND  DAZZLING  ' 

tJlKT  wlL!.f'KL2*  ^  ^}^  '^^  PO«ibiliti«  on  which 
«#  J^fl^J^^i**'*™"*,*!*''  •  two-edged  oontempkt  on 

S"""Vf*  *o  -"f™  BnanffmeeBy  and  Independence,  to  Smatnv 
Be.iiW«  «Mi  Aimeation;  and  PwSS?  ti,e  Snil 
miowii  that  may  belong  to  ril  who  oiSc!3thS?l£fw 

A  divine,  oonv«rted  into  a  man  of  affairs,  and 
transferped  frmn  the  extreme  East  to  the  Middle 
West,  was  talking  in  Winnipeg  with  an  Ontario 
friend. 

"On  the  way  from  Ottawa,  last  week,"  he 
said,  « I  met  a  couple  of  French-Canadians  on 
the  train.  Thqr  were  very  nice  fellows,  though 
(me  could  not  agree  with  the  views  which  they 
frankly  expressed.  They  argued  for  bilingual- 
jmi.  Of  course,  I  was  as  strongly  against  it. 
Th^y  said  the  French  language  had  rights  aU 
over  Canada.  I  denied  it  Then  they  said 
tiiere  would  have  been  no  Confederation  if  that 
had  not  been  distinctly  laderstood;  and  that  if 
their  contention  w&re  finally  denied  by  the  other 
provinces,  they  would  have  to  consider  with- 
drawing from  Confederation. 

" '  All  right,'  I  laid ;  '  if  you  wish  to  pull  out 
of  Confed««tion,  you  get  your  gun,  and  I'll  get 
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846    MEN  CAN  AGREE  IP  THEY  WISH 
mine;  and  well  see  who  am  ihoot  the  rtnd^t. 

*u?^  »o™l»«»  afterwards  the  mmtant  jeiii^ 
tteman  breakfasted  with  his  friend,  and  di^ 
cours^  on  another  national  question,  apropos 
an  addTMB  to  the  Winnipeg  Canadian  Club^ 
fonn^  Governor  Brown,  of  Saskatchewan, 
wM<±  was  fuU  of  lamentation  awr  the  oppras- 

iflon  of  the  western  farmer  ty  the  eastern  finan- 
der  and  manufacturer.  The  ex-divine  was  as 
Wtter  as  the  ex-governor  against  the  East  and 
Its  pecuniaiy  ways. 

"What  I  watot  the  West  to  do,"  he  said. 
v^«iay,  « ig  to  pull  out  of  this  darned  Con^ 
federation." 

"AH  right,"  replied  his  friend;  "when  you 
aro  ready  to  pull,  you  get  your  gun  and  111  get 
^,  and  well  see  who  can  shoot  the  straight- 


Behdd  how  good  and  pleasant  a  thing  it  is 
for  brethren  to  dwidl  together  in  unity.    Unity 
w  not  80  much  an  agreement  about  measures  to 
be  pUced  on  statute  books,  as  a  harmony  of 
spirit  about  the  objecte  to  be  attained  through 
statute  books.    If  men  want  to  agree  they  can 
a«we.    If  they  don't  want  to  agree  th^  can 
towM  centurks <rf partisan  poUtical  practice 
far  devices  warranted  to  prevent  unity.     Un- 
h^^,  tte  pFMsnt  perils  of  Canadian  disunion, 
aga&irt  which  tjie  preachers  fervently  pray  and 
the  sl^esmeD  meticulously  bleat,  are  wteit  they 
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•w  becajae  mtn  have  abused  poUtici,  and  godly 
dttaens  have  come  to  beHeve  that  if  their  feflowe 
tttw  a  devotion  to  poUtics  th^  should  be 
™nn«i»  as  heathens  and  pubUcans.    Thev 

PjWotism  of  the  war  were  different  concerns. 
Wh«i  tii^  discuss  the  problems  which  can  only 
be  dealt  with  through  Parliamentary  enact- 
m«it.  th^  speak  as  though  Parliament  should 
be  qwantined,  and  Parliament  men  shorn  of 
tte  right  which  it  should  be  their  most  reUgious 
duty  to  exerdse. 

That  is  a  left-over  of  the  colonial  system— 
a  Mnsequence  of  keeping  the  ultimate  facts  of 
poUtieal  life  away  from  the  popular  consdous- 
nejB ;  and  of  erecting  the  hig^t  altar  of  your 
patriotic  devotion  in  a  place  far  removed  from 
we  people,  and  enccmipassing  it  by  honours  and 
mpities  which  are  alien  to  the  democra(>y 
wMdi  is  expected  to  pay  homage  to  them. 
If  you  could  gather  together  daughters  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  Scottish-Canadian,  daughters  of 
ti»  New  Brunswick  and  Prince  Edward  Island 
A^idian-Oanadian,  daughters  of  the  Quebec 
Frmch-Canadian,   daughters  of  the  Ontario 
EngHrii- Canadian    and    German  -  Canadian, 
daughters  of  the  Manitoba  Austrian-Canadian, 
dau^ters  of  the  Saskatchewan  Scandinavian- 
Canadian  and  Rwaan-Canadian,  daughters  of 
tiie  Alb^ta  Amerfcan-Canadian,  and  daughters 
of  the  British  CdumMa  A«an-Canadian— whiU; 
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would  you  ask  of  tliem,  as  a  ligii  of  thdr  united 
love  for  the  country  in  whieh  they  were  bom, 
and  in  which  they  will  bear  children?  If  vou 
could  find  a  Matron  for  theee  mothers  of  Can- 
ada, would  she  not  urge  them  to  teach  their 
children  to  sing  something  as  simple  as  this : — 

Of  all  th«  landa,  In  Eaat  and  Weit, 
I  lore  n^  natlTe  land  the  beat; 

I  aedi  her  good,  her  floiy. 
I  honour  every  nation'i  name, 
Respect  their  fortune  and  their  fame; 

Bat  I  love  the  Land  that  bore  me; 

Bnt  I  love  the  Land  that  bore  me. 

What  is  the  te^  of  loyalty  in  Canada?  It  is 
no  easier  to  define  than  it  is  to  discover  the  typi- 
cal Canadian.  A  few  months  before  the  war, 
a  resident  of  Toronto  dropped  into  a  meeting 
that  was  held  to  promote  the  collection  of  money 
with  which  to  buy  rifles  i^d  ammunition  from 
Germany  for  use  against  the  forces  of  King 
George  in  Ireland.  Among  the  speakers  was  an 
Anglican  clergyman,  the  nature  of  whose  vows 
bound  him  to  honour  King  and  Parliament. 
The  visitor  was  a  consistent  upholder  of  Par- 
liamentery  authority,  and  for  thirty  years  a 
believer  in  the  political  wisdom  of  Home  Rule. 

To  his  astonishment  he  was  asked  to  speak. 
Candidly,  but  with  such  tect  as  he  could  engage, 
and  without  chiding  his  hearers  for  supporting 
incipient  rebellion  three  thousand  miles  away, 
he  made  what  was  perhaps  the  first  Home  Rule 
speech  ever  ventured  in  a  Toronto  Orange 
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ili^.    Wma  he  had  anUied,  the  ehalr^ 

■2- •  doii|*5r  poHttdan  to  thet  w«rf,  lUmort 

2^;;;j«M2*  Hm  with  the  epeator.  a^  b^ 

fon  his  fellow  Canadians  would  have  been  dia- 
kV»l  tf»  when  that  rebellion  came,  they  h^ 
W««i  Sir  Edw«^  Ca«on  and  ^i^pSi^ 

S^^ff  r,  "^P**^'  with  it  would  be 

political  and  social  degradation  therefor.  To 
ttioiisjmds  of  C3anadians,  loyalty  to  SnaiJ 

States  dtisens  may  express  what  views  tiiey 
Pjmae  about  Irdand  without  imperilling  tiuj^ 
patriotic  reputations.  , 

We  assume  more  burdens  in  Canada.  Weask 
^infant  Canadianism  of  those  X  det 
2m!T^  more  loads  tium  tiiey  bore  when  the 
patriotian  of  tiieir  native  lands  sustained  their 
manhood,  and  more  tiian  tiiey  would  be  expected 
to  assmne  if  tiiey  joined  tiie  United  StatT^ 

Aw  in  Soutii  Africa  was  followed,  in  a  few 
yearj  by  responsible  government  in  what  were 
^J3»e  conquered  territories.  When  the  war 
with  Germany  broke  out,  tiiat  confidence  proved 
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860    SEVERER  TESTS  OP  LOYALTY 

to  be  the  most  profitable  Imperial  assurance 
premium  of  our  time.  The  only  British  Prime 
Minister  who,  while  holding  that  oflice,  led  Brit- 
ish  armies  in  the  field,  and  the  first  British 
general  to  take  vast  territories  from  the  Ger^ 
mans  by  land  operations  was  General  Botha, 
who  twelve  years  before  was  fighting  against 
British  armies.  A  most  valued  member  of  the 
Imperial  War  Cabinet  was  General  Smuts,  who 
was  also  a  Transvaal  general  in  1902.  Respon- 
sible Government,  in  the  Transvaal  and  the 
Orange  Free  State  was  instituted  on  the  strong 
advice  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier— the  full  story 
of  which  ought  now  to  be  told. 

But  this  wise  course  was  opposed  by  a  British 
party,  and  by  the  present  Colonial  Secretary. 
It  might  have  led  to  fierce  controversy.  Indeed, 
Canadian  papers  like  the  Toronto  News  declared 
it  to  be  dangerous  to  the  Empire.  The  many 
thousands  of  Daughters  of  the  Empire,  if  th^ 
had  been  polled,  would  no  doubt  have  supported 
Lord  Milner*s  opposition  to  responsible  govern- 
ment being  given  so  soon  as  five  years  after 
the  war.  The  loyalty  of  statesmen  who  pro- 
claimed their  faith  in  Botha  and  Smuts  was 
dubiously  regarded  by  some  of  their  compa- 
triots, whose  fears  of  freedom  jingo  psahns 
cannot  allay. 

Canadian  loyalty  is  liable  to  be  confronted  at 
any  moment  by  severer  tests  than  obtain  in 
England.     Over  there  men  are  not  afraid  of 
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expressing  their  views  about  matters  concern- 
ing their  own  Government  lest  they  be  called 
disloyal.  H.  G.  WeUs,  for  example,  is  a  repub- 
lican. He  is  not  accused  of  disloyalty  to  Eng- 
land. Members  of  the  Privy  Council  gladly 
work  with  him.  His  books  are  not  banned  by 
extreme  Canadian  Imperialists.  They  reserve 
their  literary  penalties  for  writers  in  Canada 
who  are  anti-republican  and  pro-Canadian. 

Good  men  constantly  refrain  from  expressing 
their  convictions,  because  they  may  find  them- 
selves, as  well  as  their  views,  tabooed  by  those 
who  appear  to  imagine  that  they  are  to  Cana- 
dian loyalty  what  Worth  was  to  Parisian  fash- 
ion. The  itch  for  branding  people  who  dare  to 
think  is  one  of  the  explanations  of  Sir  Robert 
Falconer's  lament  that  there  is  less  intellectual 
liberty  in  Canada  than  there  is  in  a  Europe 
which  includes  Petrograd,  Berlin  and  the  Vati- 
can. To  mistake  originality  for  depravity,  and 
vision  for  darkness,  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
opulent  and  learned  littleness. 

Timid  personal  thinking  begets  a  double 
timidity  in  public  aflFairs— such  is  the  law  of 
deleterious  increase.  Men  fear  to  speak 
frankly  what  they  think  about "  Imperial "  pro- 
ceedings in  relation  to  Canada;  and  they  fear 
to  speak  courageously  of  distinctly  Canadian 
affairs  in  relation  to  "  Imperial "  affairs. 

Lord  Kitchener  decides  that  Canadians  be- 
come British  soldiers  the  moment  they  land  in 
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England  The  Canadian  Government  acqui- 
esces, and  tbe  matter  is  never  discussed  in  Par- 
liament-for  fear  of  upsetting  the  nerves  of 
well-meaning  lovers  of  the  Past  who  are  the 
political  he,rs  of  the  patriotic  sainte  who  found 
ttn„   P  ^"^^^  in  Thackeray's  lectures  on 

^n/n^^'^'^i  Fi^  discuijsion  about  Ire- 
land  or  India  is  checked-lest  somebody  across 
the  s^s  won't  like  i<^  or  because  it  may^iSS 
talk  of  «  disloyalty  »  at  home. 

hJ^h*^?!''**^**"^  ^*  ^^«»  «"«sh  Provin- 

S.«  ^T  **^"  ^  ^*^«  ^^'''  0^  daily  press, 
the  editors  uttere'd  no  opinions  on  poS 

Such  an  absurd  deference  could  not  last  Bir- 
mingham and  Manchester  found  out  that  no 
magic  wisdom  was  derived  from  proximity  to 
tiie  Thmes.    That  inteUectual  flunkeyism  has 

sd^  to  be  Imperialists  when  they  are  only 
copyists.  '' 

-  It  will  be  denied  that  Canada  depends  on 
London.  But  the  Round  Table  is  right  Can- 
ada is  a  dependenqr,  and  frequently  waits  on 
London  rather  than  relies  upon  herself.  That 
18  an  attribute  of  the  colonial  mentality  which 
must  be  discarded,  little  as  the  truth  may  be 
admitted,  and  much  as  it  may  be  resented.  An 
Illustration?  Here  is  a  letter  from  one  who 
knows: — 

"  Let  any  titled  Englishman  visit  us,  and  he 
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fa  Hstened  to  by  Canadian  Clubs  with  profound 

editorialize     He  can  confess-as  a  newly  cre- 
ated peer  did  m  Vancouver  a  few  years  agcv- 
that  he  IS  much  touched  by  the  loyalty  of  Can- 
ada, and  we  will  clasp  his  kindness  to  our  souls. 
He  would  never  talk  like  that  if  he  made 
a  journey  from  London  to  Cornwall,  because, 
over  there  none  but  the  King  himself  presumes 
to  speak  of  the  loyalty  of  subjects  in  that  tone. 
The  visitor  is  a  little  surprised  at  the  hom- 
age paid  him,  and  his  impression  of  the  Im- 
penality  of  his  own  Imperialism  is  enhanced. 
But  let  our  eminent  Englishman  settle  in  Can- 
ada, and  be  he  never  so  good  a  Canadian,  be  he 
never  so  learned,  never  so  familiar  with  spa- 
aous  affairs,  and  never  so  modest  in  expressing 
himself,  we  will  place  him  under  suspicion, 
because  we  have  not  learned  how  to  make  the 
most  of  the  material  that  comes  our  way,  and 
we  are  afraid  to  give  our  confidence." 

"  Just  what  was  the  status  given  to  the  over- 
seas Dominions  of  Britain  at  the  Peace  Con- 
ference it  was  difficult  to  determine,  but  Canada 
was  now  standing  as  a  recognizable  unit  along- 
side of  Britain."  The  speaker  is  Sir  Robert 
Falconer;  and  again  he  is  reflecting  the  uncer- 
teinty  of  the  position  of  a  nation  which  raised 
an  army  of  half  a  million  men  and  led  the  New 
World  ire  tJie  fight  for  self-preservation.  We 
don't  know  what  our  position  is,  but  we  have 
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been  "  given  "  the  status  of  a  "  unit"  It  may 
be  magnificent  to  inherit  a  birthright  far 
greater  than  you  realize,  but  it  is  not  war,  or 
the  fruits  of  ^^r,  to  depend  on  some  other  power 
to  tell  you  how  much  or  how  little  your  inheri- 
tance amounts  to.  There  are  spheres  in  which 
the  beneficent  fruitage  of  war  is  gathered  by 
those  who,  to  use  once  more  the  Round  Table 
phrase,  insist  on  taking— and  by  them  only. 

Self-determination— which  is  not  permission 
—must  come  to  Canada  sooner  or  later.  It  will 
come  in  accordance  with  what  the  birthright  of 
her  peoples  really  is.  No  supremer  duty  is 
upon  those  peoples  than  to  find  out  what  they 
are,  and  where  their  destiny  must  lead  them, 
and  to  proclaim  what  they  have  found. 

Lord  Shaughn<>s8^'  said,  two  years  ago,  that 
the  war,  instead  of  ensuring  a  closer  attachment 
of  Canada  to  the  Empire,  was  trending  towards 
independence. 

Sir  George  Perley,  the  ffigh  Commissioner  in 
London,  in  the  earliest  months  of  the  war, 
announced  that,  henceforth,  Canada  would 
claim  a  share  in  all  the  governances  of  the  Em- 
pire. Many  in  Canada  thought  that  was  the 
utterance  of  a  statesman.  One  such,  asked 
whether  he  wished  to  take  responsibility  for 
ruling  India,  said  he  had  not  thought  of  that 

Senator  Beaubien,  in  a  speech  in  Toronto 
during  the  last  year  of  the  war,  said  that  lead- 
ing western  public  men  had  told  him  that  there 
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wasa  marked  drift  of  western  opinion  in  the 
direction  of  fusion  with  the  United  States.  He 
told  also  of  a  Quebec  judge  who,  after  twenty 
years  representation  of  his  county  in  Parlia- 
men^  twtified  that  an  overwhelming  sentiment 
for  British  connection  had  changed  to  a  desire 
of  mnety  per  cent,  of  the  electorate  for  annexa- 
uon. 

What  are  these  variations  in  tendency  but  the 
signs  that  the  hour  of  free  and  equal  nation- 
hood  IS  at  hand?  AUiance  is  the  only  basis  on 
which  such  nationhoods  can  fitly  express  them- 
selves and  serve  each  other.  Its  form  cannot 
yet  be  sharply  descried,  for  peace  is  a  laggard. 

A  four  years'  war  did  not  scourge  the  con- 
tinents merely  because  one  nation  prepared  for 
it,  and  several  other  nations  did  not  Arma- 
geddon has  occurred  because  there  were  incal- 
cuteble  forces  working  for  it,  as  liberators 
other  mcalculable  forces  which  our  little  mach- 
inations cannot  leash  or  loose. 

The  inter-racial  balances  of  mankind  have 
been  changed  from  what  we,  in  ai-rogant  com- 
placency, imagined  to  be  as  fixed  as  the  sters. 
We  must  accommodate  ourselves  to  other  ideas 
toan  that  we  alone  were  destined  to  drive  the 
dianot  of  the  sun.  Nine  hundred  millions  of 
Asiatics  will  not  for  ever  sit  under  the  hand  of 
a  few  score  thousand  Europeans.  India  will 
come  into  self-governance  when  India  decides 
that  her  hour  has  struck.    The  Pacific  Ocean 
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will  (tetennine  the  coast  lines  that  are  lamd 

powers.    She  wiU  not  remain  a  passive  aoDen. 

^™!w  ^  Hemisphere  Canada  must 
SSX""^  plaoe  among  Pan-American 

bo^rtA""'vv*^  "»  unobserved  neigh- 
tour  of  the  RepuWic  which  now,  by  a  rare  eZ- 
Wwtion  of  force  and  humanity,  pi^S^X 
a  new  Cokesus  to  bestride  the^rir  ae  hS 

coMse  of  kindreds  and  tribes  and  tongues  Zn 

ml~^f"  "^i  *»'  the  Republic  can  ^VJTi 

^^-    ^J*  T""*  *"  *"«"ess  Se  dra^ 

W  how ^r^'"  «''*"«  to  ">e".'*e  m^ 
Know  how  to  taice  of  them.    Thev  a»  nnf  .,^1 

but  good     To  say  otherwise  is  to  1^  ^4^: 
demned  for  having  brought  them  in.  ^t^n 

way  be  the  anchorage  of  strength.    Two  thm, 

No^em  Sea  have  shewn  how  gi«.Hy  it  ma^ 

If  tlwre  has  been  great  store  of  genius  in  the 
race  which  came  to  be  called  A„flX"n,  it 
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WM  because  of  a  mingling  of  Briton  and  Pict 
Gelt  and  Soman,  Viking  and  Scot,  Angle  and 
Dane,  Saxon  and  Norman.  Fate  may  long  ago 
have  decreed  that  the  face  of  Britannic  dviliza- 
tion  is  to  be  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  its 
blood  hi  this  vast  theatre  of  the  Northern  Zone. 
II  that  be  so,  the  hegemony  of  our  associated 
Commonwealths  is  to^y  in  process  of  trans- 
ference to  a  half-ready  land. 

As  surely  as  the  genius  for  self-government, 
and  for  all  that  goes  into  the  noble  sum  of 
human  freedom,  was  British  m  its  unfolding 
texture,   so   certainly   will   the   genius   that 
declares  itself  here  be  a  Canadian  genius,  in 
mnt^  in  substance,  and  in  truth.    It  may  be 
stafled  presently,  if  enough  dullards  be  exalted 
who  mistake  repression  for  statesmanship,  and 
suppose  that  intolerance  is  the  mark  of  size. 
But  it  will  strive,  vdthout  remission,  for  its  ele- 
mental right    If  it  be  baulked  awhile  of  the 
mastery  of  its  own,  it  will  utterly  destroy  those 
who  would  deform  its  hand,  starve  its  mind, 
and  wither  its  heart 

Th  J  road  to  glory  is  the  straight  and  hilly 
road  to  national  union;  not  the  easy,  sinuous 
descent  into  internecine  strife.  AU  that  Eng- 
land may  give;  aU  that  Scotland  may  impart; 
every  dower  that  comes  from  Ireland,  whose 
nches  are  glinted  with  laughter  even  when  they 
seem  most  to  be  overcast  with  gloom;  all  that 
Wales  can  bestow  of  poetry  and  eloquence  and 
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hwoic,  the frttenuU, <ad the f»e;  all^^J 
SlrT.^  G«"«»y.  and  that  'Z  K 
w^  SLfSlwfT^  «V  men  Md  wZ 

Zf  M» '  '  '"*  ■"■*  *•»  people  <rf  Swedei 

«md  Norway  congenial  with  tWr  lnvl««5™ 
^•te.  noble  lakes  and  m^n^"^ 

^ttlan  dopes  where  Awtrians  and  Ku«C 
haw  lived  and  contended,  and  AutoW^ 
b«n  o^rtt«,wri;  an  that  has  Hp3  ^ 
tore  and  music  under  Italian  that  once  w«« 

inventive  sWU  and  by  unconquerable  optota 
vrithin  the  RepubUc  which  Washington  mS 
^.  ""~'\'«"'«»-«n.  all  are  ourfricUy  to 

alily  which  preserves  the  best  that  Wolfe  imd 
Monteabn  knew;  which  honours  the  UboL  of 
^.  ^°  """fe  dwelling-places  in  the  ,Sl^ 
f^i'  J      "*  magmfles  the  bequests  of  unex- 

rf^  J«'-  f"f7"<**»«rib»thrtiUer^ 
M  an  imperishable  concord  and  proeoeritv^ 
ttos^ho  henceforth  will  call  thi/Sfflie" 

f  J^"  .** .  "  "rthrieht  indeed-«,d  In 
tt^^ystonous  times,  as  ieopardous  as^t  I 

The  End. 


ADDENDA 


THE  FARMERS'  REMONSTRANCE 

A  week  More  the  invasion  of  Ottawa  by  Ontario 
farmara,  to  request  a  modification,  in  accordance  witli  the 
Goremment's  election  pledges,  of  the  order-in-council 
cancelling  exemptions,  a  paragraph  in  the  London 
AdvertUer  intimated  that  the  fanners  might  ask  to  be 
heard  by  the  Honse  of  Commons  on  the  question  of  main- 
taining Parliamentary  control  of  the  Cabinet.  No  im- 
portance was  accorded  the  forecast  by  public  leaders. 

On  the  evening  of  May  14th,  four  thousand  farmers, 
mainly  from  Ontario  and  Quebec,  marched  to  the  House 
of  Oonunons,  to  request  that  their  spokesmen  be  heard 
at  the  bar.  All  but  a  handful  were  refused  admittance 
to  the  building,  the  request  having  been  denied. 

The  farmers  returned  to  the  Arena,  where  the  Remon- 
strance their  representatives  would  have  read  to  the 
Commons  was  unanimously  adopted  and  steps  taken  to 
bring  it  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

The  episode  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  dra- 
matic in  modem  Parliamentary  history,  though  its  sig- 
nificance was  strangely  missed  by  the  newspapers.  In 
its  warning  against  arbitrary  incompetence  it  was  sin- 
gularly prophetic,  as  a  perusal  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Alberta  strikingly  shews. 

What  was  the  Farmers'  Remonstrance,  which  was  so 
little  heeded  at  the  time,  which  was  soon  to  be  amazingly 
justified,  and  which  should  be  a  warning  beacon  to  Gov- 
ernments that  are  tempted  to  foi^et  that  they  are  the 
servant,  of  a  democratic  people? 

Ihe  Remonstrance  is  printed  here,  as  well  as  certain 
correspondence,  notably  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General, 
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"WMt  luocKea  at  Ottawa  were  known  for  tlMii*  imi-i  «-.«r^ 

."»;  «Ki  th..  tt^  ,.^  t,  i.isi^isir'^ 

Mr.  Qurn^  and  Mr.  FbhAF    «#  ft^L-T^ 


••%*-**!;i,    M.   * 
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•filaat  farther  abdication  of  the  wfinthh  of  ParUa- 
■MBtefy  control  over  Ita  own  alTain.  Ther  knew  it  waa 
'^y*'*'!?'L''**"  modwn  practice  to  'endeaToor  to 
•  JS?  *^  ^""*  "' ^^'•■■«»»*   Bnttbetnmlnfo?erof 

r.'i^S  ?n  *"  **;  2^"^'  '^"*'»  "^"^  ^  »«»«► 
ln-eooncilUI[e  Are  and  brinutone,  waa  ■onetUng  new  in 

■odem  Parliamentery  practice,  and  only  a  few  dan 
before  the  Honaea  had  heard  a  foraign  labour  leader. 

Thjr  feared  that  eo  novel  a  request  would  be  dls- 
JJtirded;  but  for  once,  touching  a  prime  matter  of 
Sr^JS*  ■^•■"»»»»»»P»  "»«»  were  aTailable  who  knew 
that  their  righteoua  objective  waa  more  Important  than 

2l**^^^^^/ ,"*«'*  •*  "*■«>  •«•»»•*  *«■  •tti»l»- 
■wit,  and  did  not  fear  criticiams  of  a  eeeming  inabiUty 

to  reach  their  goal.  Afterwards,  eome  who  reviewed  the 
Faruamentaiy  aeaaion,  laughed  at  the  "faUuw"  of  the 
ftnnw*,  and  their  Bemonatrance.  Their  laughter  haa 
long  been  forgotten.  The  Bemonatrance  wiU  be  held  in 
•nduring  remembrance  by  the  people  for  whose  self- 
fovemment  it  was  conceived,  was  spoken  in  both  Houses, 
and  waa  recorded  in  the  archives  for  the  behoof  of  dtt- 
aens  whose  namea  are  not  yet  on  the  national  roU. 

A  meeting  of  English  and  French-speaUnK  ftirmera 
whldi  ontcrowded  the  BnaseU  Theatre  on  the  morning 
Of  May  14th,  adopted  Mr.  OunuT's  resolution  directing 

r^^lS^L*®  ***  ""^  *°  ***®  °®™*  ^  CJommons,  through 
the  Bpecker,  for  a  hearing  at  the  bar.  The  lequest  wan 
oaboUc  <  in  a  letter  of  Preddent  Halbert,  of  the  United 
Farmera  of  Ontario,  and  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and 
waa  handed  to  the  Speaker  immediately  on  the  meeting 
of  the  TTouae  for  its  morning  sitting.  He  would  have 
Ignored  it,  but  for  an  inquiry  by  Mr.  Vien,  which  led 
him  to  read  It  to  the  House. 

The  Prime  Minister  was  absent,  receiving  the  farmers, 
and  Or  Oeoige  Poster,  the  Acting  Leader,  while  mani- 
wst^  against  granting  the  request,  asked  for  decision  to 
bB  held  over  till  tt  afternoon.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Prime  Minister,  answering  Mr.  Vien,  said  there  was  no 
need  to  receive  the  farmers  at  the  bar,  as  he  had  already 
wcelved  them  In  the  theatre,  but  the  fanners  might 
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WM  happening  in  Canadian  poUtia.  ^  ^^ 

appoint  two  <5  ir^SSer  to  t^"2*E**r  :S',*  *^ 
«^w>ln«,  and  that  th«  wk^L^^  *?  **  *'*'^  *»  «»• 

.  m«^o«Se  right  ^^^?tl  '^^^'^  ^"««»  waa 
were  heard  to  «y  S5  «Sl*J*^*«^«^«>"idor. 

bold  togetheTlolS  Sjigh^'rwSTLrf  "*^' 

the  avenue  and^^  MoZZ  **!  ^  "^  ^^ 
fiice  of  things  WM^  ^'*'*  ****»*«"«»' a  diffemit 

a.  certain  Pa'pST  IL*d^*aiy  "pJSS^  ""^"^V^* 
^oow  to  radat  anv  eff«^«rli  P™?^»»«»  were  at  the 

entrance,  noSLTi^  tod  ^ '***■*"•'  *«'*'«" 
and  thrconcomS  «L«1jT    '^  *^«'  contemplated; 

whe,j!^srsSt^^.*"ri?'*»'  *«  ««^ 

before  both  HoSl^Mr  «^J^  appointed  to  get  it 
Mr.  J.  J.  MorriaT^fLS^',^;-  5«™l«ban,  and 

of  Ontario,  and  Mr*'^^*",^^^'^?^  *^™«" 
Co^peratif.  -««on,  secretary  of  Le  Gomptoir 

the  Honw.  Md  SItmJ„  ^***'*"  '^^^^  "»«  '"te.  of 

placed  oTmlT'^tZT  '""'^•^  to  be  read  or 
another  t^Ztk^i^^^  7^^^^  «»"^^«'^ 
which  ipeaka  for  li^^  ^'  ***  ****  OoyeraoisGenenU, 


DUKE  BORE  THE  MESSAGE      8«3 

Tjie  Farmer.'  Committee  did  not  approach  the  DuL. 
rtt  DevoMUre  as  the  administrative  superior  of  the 

SiiS!i«'^,?''l!."*«'*'^™°°""-  They  recognized  hi. 
wnatitutional  limitations  as  well  as  his  potentialitie. 

i?!i?n  **  "?*«  '*'°*  ^  P*™**  **■  <»»«dient  majority 
in  the  Honw  to  listen  to  the  farmers'  complaint  against 
it.  own  Kaiserism,  but  it  conld  not  refuse  to  leceive  the 
■ame  complaint  from  the  hand  of  the  King's  representa- 
tive, who  might  ignominionsly  dismiss  them. 

The  farmers  were  also  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
sure,  receiving  such  a  communication  from  thousands  of 
JSu  r?**"'^**®  "Pn^ented  that  grave  dissatisfaction 
with  his  advisers  was  developing  in  the  country,  could 
not  do  other  than  offldaUy  inform  his  Ministers  of  what 
was  i^ing  on. 

The  fkrmer.  were  too  wise  to  request  His  ExceUency 
to  tal»  any  action— not  even  so  much  as  to  speak  with 
hi.  Mini.ter..  They  gave  no  ponible  opportunity  for  a 
reply  which  might  tell  them  they  were  asking  the 
Govwnor-Ckmeral  to  exceed  the  constitutional  pro- 
prieties The  Duke  received  the  farmer.'  letter,  and  not 
merdy  acknowledged  ito  receipt,  but  promiMd  that  he 
would  give  it  to  the  Cabinet. 

The  dgniflcance  of  the  farmer.'  handling  of  a  rebuff 
i.  not  lo.t  upon  the  observer  of  the  difference,  from  the 
?*w  -?f  !7'  f'  diplomatic  superiority,  between  tiie 
Cabinet's  reftual  and  the  Viceroy',  compliance. 

Senatorial  rule,  of  procedure  are  about  a.  ehutic  a. 
thow  erf  tiie  HouM  of  Lord.,  w  tiwt  it  wa.  not  difficult 
tor  Senator  Cloran  to  place  on  tiie  Senate  Hanmrd  the 
Bemonrtrance  and  it.  concomitant  correspondence.  In 
tiie  Commons,  it  was  not  tiU  the  last  hour  of  tiie  senion 
-after  midnight  on  May  23rd-tiuit  Mr.  Vien  was  able 
to  read  the  Remonstrance  to  an  astonished  House,  as  the 
result  of  intimating  to  Sir  George  Poster  tiuit  the  House 
would  be  kept  sitting,  and  tiie  Govemo^General,  who  had 

^Ja^H    ^Iwu  ^  '^'  ^^  prorogation,  would  be 
kept  waiting  till  the  farmers'  widi  wa.  complied  witii. 
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THE  REQUEST 

(Hansard,  p.  1912.) 

BOSSELI  ThbaiBB,  OTTAWi, 

Th«  Hon.  E.  N.  Rhodu  •'^  ^***»»  l^^A 

Sm.-        ®^«'  <>'  «>«  House  of  Commons. 

tran^it^o?  tCTi  **^'""""''^  Ontario  farmers  I  h«,  ♦ 
^  thai  -Sa^/S?°Se°*^S*^°°  ^"^  ^^  S 

he  ahaU  name,  at  thrsitW  nfSf  ?t^'°'  "»<*  t^  Ademtes 
hear  thei,  address  u^  4? Su/tioi^n^r*  **^«  afta^SS!  to 
that  democracy  be  hononSL  ;«  !k  *°  ^  country,  and  a£mr 
•M  other  maSrs^f  ^^^^^  P«>^tion  oTite  JijfSJ 

ans^;  m-eni^r  who  brings  this  wiU  respectful,^  ..^^  an 

(Signed)    .  R.  H.  Halbhw, 

Chairman. 

''HE  REFUSAL 

(Hansard,  p.  1937.) 

that'S.e'^ri^r;^;^- the  ^^^^^^  I  do  not  feel 
pose  referred  to.  H  IW  ^f *  '*"  Proceedings  for  theVS 
hours  of  six  and  eShtZ^^^.  """"^^  ^^^  betw^X 
House  who  would  Wish  to  Kr^t  ?T  ««;  »«»ber»  of  Se 
the  slightest  objection  teit  *°  ^*"  *^«°>'  t^ere  is  not 


'h 


f^ 
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DUTY  OF  BEING  CANDID        86^ 


THE  REMONSTRANCE  ♦ 

(Hansard,  p.  2561.) 

To  the  Honourable  the  Speaker 

and  Ifembers  of  the  Bouse  of  Conunons 
of  Canada,  in  Parliament  assembled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons  :- 

"On  behalf  of  thousands  of  farmers  assembled  in  this  eitw 
S;?tf  i  'l.'"'™^^thank  the  House  for  the  p^  it  h«  givS 
w  '1***"T^*°>*?  in  sympathetic  touch  with  the"  tS 
from  whom  it  dmves  its  dignity  and  authority.  Wrilieyewl 
^r^A  •«»?«?»*«<>*  ^  thoui^tful  citiLis  whS  ^sS 
that  this  de^rture  m  Canadian  Parliamentary  practice  follol^ 
ing  -odosdy  upon  the  speech  to  this  House  iiffi  Snai  of 
the  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  libour  kim 
•g«e^,eco«nition  of  the  new  relationships  ,SS  Ae  wS 

tJS^'J^^^  "^  ''^^  ««-»  "<»  ^^  -*o  •" 

T»IJ^t{™'S??v**'  Canadian  labour  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
Fwsecutaon  of  .^e  war  and  which  we  represent,  appredatee  to 
the  fun  tiie  evidence  of  loyalty  which  the  House  if  Commons 
SSrtl  i«  T^J*l^  ***  *^  democracies  of  the  western™- 
iSr  W«^,^^\T**'*  "^.^  Motherland  in  her  hour  of 
k!^-*,JK  ^  ™*J  the  spontaneous  action  then  taken  wiU 

ii**  te^.  ^  Pwticular  pririlege  of  Canadians  to  main- 

S^wIS!.!^'^  "•  '^x.^*  "^'^  •PPteciated  in  view  of 
ttetong  •traggle  for  responsible  goremment  which  wu  under^ 

!SSlSr*^j*^v*T^*'°.**'^«*  '*»  e»rdsed  arbitrary 

dtiZl  !!!l!J!I!n.*%L5*'?i]^  P*?T*  «  *»  say  also.  that  the 
fc.rS!i!^^"^  haye  obeerred  with  gratitude  that  the  House 
te  ^JL^  in^pendence  of  thought  and  speech  thu 
wl  aZT^TI^:^^  t^  system  of  parti«m  SvSnm^ 
ZhT^SM^'  "  *^  1?  V*  '^^  «*»*<*  *hich  is  cast  upon 

™M?«^n?T.ft!i^  5*°  obeerwd  in  the  Houses  wbeiTthe 
S?TJ!£"**'*^**if«°P'*°»-  TheincreaSfrMiknS 
i.&r*^!'"  »««««^fe  here,  ha.  been  accoimiiiedlSr; 
t«*noy  to  silence  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Cabinet,  who 

»ae  ms  aotiiiDg  to  tlttak  the  Home  for. 
SB 


W6    PEAK  OF  UNBRIDU5D  CABINET 

»5^>«««to«ite  with  tii  SIwM2?t.  w.**"*  **  ^  ««piUlto 

"»»»«  i«  not  whitodmSrf,  to  S  ^  ««>  Intuimto  that  this 
*«ffii»««  *ith  the IwCi-?  "* /**•*»*  ■■**•  which  «nw 

the  Uhertie^  ofJSdt  S^bSLS"*,*"  W«*«Mi<m  th^ 
l«ti»Uta«,  i.  the  biSSriTLnS^  •^^^  '"■noli  of  tibe 
tiie  period  thettlTfiSLT^^  '*^2?««>«|^  ourttiled  dorS 
*«Mi  «•  "ot  iMw  S^  " i5°i"«"»»-    lopKHrfthatSI 

*•  oountiy,  we  have  £»IS^2S*?^,  '^  ««*  thiou«ho«t 

!*??,  «»  the  OOT«iJo?^7iS**  '^^"'ht  with  .wi^ 
fc*»» hitherto fettMiniiLrr^.***  •»'»««•  of  Hit  lUJMtv 

fhito  PeriiaiMnt  ia  in  •!»-.•!:- ^^**  "^  the  Oonatitation 

»;f*»»  which  en  eml5M«dl?*£?'*i^^^.««»»nteee  of 

»e5titiOM  of  it  Buy  be  eweSS^^**  "^  "*  •coepted.  but 
^wTTS"^*- "^^iS^sSS^  eepeciel^nder 
i«fS^tti35.'?,SS;?rS^^^^  of  .e^ 

r^^^^^-^BhiSr^^^ 

•«  reoouMe  to  PerSuSmt     nK.^*^.*^  **«  *»nMod  wiS^ 
WBMd  .tadeot.  of  BriShhLt«3?S  "  ''."  *»»«  »  0"Si 

"Though  thi.  ^w  of^,ii'?f  "^  ot^wM-Jneafc^ 

•nd  WM  entiUed  to  deelefT.w^  "  Mtuation  thus  oieeted. 

l«^t  .  mewia  of  Zh  SiiTrS,^^*  «?  tSS  to 

"«»"Ppr  ooouneooee.    It  did  aot 


BY  ORDERS-IN-COUNGIL         M7 

Moap*  the  DotioB  of  tha  oountfy  that,  inuMdifttaly  befor*  th* 
Ho»»  pnoMM  to  dueluige  ita  dutj,  than  waa  pat  npoa  tha 
TM»  •  oomidftad  law.  in  tha  f om  of  an  (Mifbi^SLal 
wUch  uUtrarilr  took  out  of  ita  oontiol  tha  rtrr  quaation  which 
tha  Honaa  of  Ombiiioiu  waa  aboat  to  diaenaa. 

***•».  *^.w»e  other  dapartana  fxom  tha  traditiaul 
ptaottaa  of  Aitiah  law,  hy  equally  aatoniahing  pMoaadiaas. 
i^.SST^'^^^^  w  giwn  to  the  Houae,  aa  a  matter^ 
laf(«nation,  pvoncling  for  tha  regiatration  of  the  huaun  powar 
of  tha  eooBtiy,  and  aetting  up  an  entirely  new  orinunal  aode 
in  oonneotion  therewith,  hy  oreating  aereral  methoda  of  puniah- 
■ajtMUwrto  unknown  to  Canadian  oiriliiatiim.    Surely  luch 

•  ^aptftura  ahould  not  have  been  attempted  in  audt  a  manner. 
Fjuuahmanta  eraated  without  the  aaaent  of  ParUammt  natur- 
ally tend  to  provoke  hoatiUty.    We  feel  we  ai«  perfomiac 

•  "^S**^  ***y  •"  reapectfully  oaUing  attention  to  luch 
oonmtiana. 

"The  Ordar-in-Ooundl,  andoraed  by  boJi  Honaaa  on  April 
18th,  Tirtually  aweepa  away  tha  MiUtaxr  Serrioe  Aet  The 
iaaentaiei>.l  it  haa  ereaitad  ia  known  to  thia  Houae,  membera  of 
which  are  known  to  regret  that  the  elnnenta  of  the  Oooatitution 
were  ignored  in  this  prooaading;  and  that  the  method  of  pre- 
aantiag  a  pfaotically  aaaoutad  decree^  while  withholding  dia- 
doaure  of  the  facta  on  whidi  it  waa  baaed,  cannot  eaaily  be 
*^S?^  ^  ^  eonatituenta  of  a  newly^eetad  ParUament. 

"  The  curtailment  of  the  Uberty  of  written  and  apokan  anaaeh. 
eontained  in  the  Order-in-Ooundl  given  to  the  public  on  April 
Wth,  haa  cauaed  eq>eoial  concern  to  all  who  are  aware  of  the 
S*yi1  ™  .  a"«»»»l<«  in  Canada  and  other  parte  of  the 
Sntish  Empire.  We  are  aure  we  need  not  beg  the  Houae  to 
asamine  ita  proTisiona,  in  order  to  appreciate  how  a  doctrine  of 
the  eaamtial  infallibility  of  the  Ooremment  may  be  forced 
upon  a  free  v^afie,  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  five  thouaand  dollara  and 
fire  yeara'  imprisonment. 

"The  Houa^  to  our  extreme  regret,  haa  been  faced  with  a 
notification  of  the  intended  curtailment  of  the  privilege  of  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  dechure  hia  mind,  and  the  ri^t  of  his 
oonatituanta  to  know  what  he  haa  uttered.  That  thia  unique 
warning  to  a  freely-dected  British  assembly  was  halted  for 
aemnl  weeka  on  the  order  paper,  we  venture  respectfully  to 
attribute  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  4>pointed  guardian  of  the 
hbortiea  of  the  House,  and  also  of  the  peq^le.  It  has  been 
noted  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  withdrawing  the  measure, 
viewed  with  so  much  a^rehension  £rom  outaide  the  Houae^ 
anuOTmoed  that  it  is  likeJy  to  be  re-inttvduced  next  session. 

,  Perh^ia  tha  House  may  not  be  offended  to  learn  that  cog- 
nuance  haa  alaa  been  taken  of  a  notice  iaauad  to  it  withhi  tha 
last  week,  to  the  effect  that  it  must  curtail  ita  discussion  of 
vital  natiimal  affain,  and  withdraw  from  ita  precincta  within 


M8     TO  BE-ESTABUSH  FREEDOM 

•««-rtnei^%Sn;?!S*  ♦^  ''^*^  r<*  <Wewnfle,  but  unid. 


INFORMING  HIS  EXCELLENCY 

(Htmard,  p.  2560.) 

Wnrosos  Horn,  Ottawa 

^  a«th,  1918. 


^  ^"te  ^5^«/'  De.ondu«, 
OoTenior-Q«neral  of  Caniidir^ 


"■^*  Pwoeded  you  a«  a  n|»e. 


GLENGARRY  TO  LORD  ELGIN    869 

Mntotit*  of  th«  Orown  in  the  voridoff  of  raq^iuiUo  Qarma- 
flMntin  Oaiuda.  hare  been  ewift  to  ngud  any  endetroan  to 
dtpwt  from  the  oonetitutiond  uMgec  hy  which  the  freedom 
^jFj<li«nent.  end  of  the  indiTidnd  oitiien.  hu  been^eteh- 

"Since  Tour  EzceUencj*!  arriTtl  amonc  ue,  we  here  had 
•reiy  iMwn  to  be  aaeared  that  Tour  ExoeUenor  is  imbned  with 
7*1  «»n«lj«*M7,  f«Me«in»  and  etateananiike  spirit  wUoh 

!S?tIr-  TSiJ¥^  *•  .""^  °"»<**  "«*  *t«  J^npiw  wiU 
yr  be  indebted  for  a  wue  and  oourageona  gnidt^ce  within 
ue  powen  oonflaed  to  him. 

«#**  Ji  ^!r^i*'^"!?'  *•*•*  r®?  '"^  welcome  this  ezprcMion 
2-n^Sfi.t^  ^  **^*!^  of  nnpwoedented  diflculty 
thioni^  which  the  Dommion  of  Oanada  i«  paasing. 

«It  ie  w  hanuMiy  with  Loid  Elgin'e  reply  to  an  address 
from  the  Oonnty  of  Okngany,  deaUng  with  the  nniest  at  that 
tim^  regarduff  the  administration  of  pubUo  affairs,  that  we 
•nbmit  for  Yonr  Esoellenogr's  consideration  the  attached  cor- 
NQM^enoe  with  the  Speaker  of  the  Hooae  of  Commons.    P«r- 

•?  .  2f  Excellenojr  win  allow  iu  to  repeat  what  Lord  Elgin 
said  to  the  men  of  Olengarrj,  in  reply  to  their  address:  'I 
TCoogniM  in  It  evidence  of  that  vigorous  understanding  which 
enabks  men  of  the  stock  to  whieh  you  belong,  to  priie,  as  they 
^  .H."*  P™***  *?*  bl««ng«of  weU-ordered  freedom,  and 
M  thftt  keen  sense  of  principle  which  prompts  them  to  recoil 
nom  no  sacrifice  which  dnty  enjoins.' 

*Tour  Exoellenoy  wffl  obserre  that  those  citixens  whom  we 
wpresent,  are  striTing  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  what  Lord 
Elgu  described  as  <  well-ordoed  freedom.' 

"We  do  not  ask  that  Tour  EzoeUenoy  wiU  take  action  out- 
side the  lines  of  constitutional  practice.  At  present  we  desire 
only  to  keep  you  informed  of  the  increasing  diiBculties  which 
*PPeer  to  affect  injuriously  the  privileges  which  belong  to  the 
citiiais,  through  the  House  of  Commons. 

"We  beg  to  state  to  Tour  Exoellenoy  that  we  are  aware  that 
eertam  objections  in  connection  with  preeeribed  forma  of 
an>n>aoh  may  be  cited  against  the  course  we  have  taken.  But 
we  ue  also  weU  assured  that  in  times  like  these,  it  ie  good 
~II^  .'****"  ^"^  •PPeals  to  form  which  should  prevail. 

'We  beg  reqiectfully  to  add  that,  in  conveying  with  all  con- 
vement  speed  to  those  who  have  authorized  us  to  act,  the  infor- 
mation of  our  relianoe  upon  Tour  Excellency's  beneficent  inten- 
tion* to  an  the  loyal  people  of  Canada,  we  are  rendering  a 
service  to  the  unquestionable  stabUity  of  Parliamentary  freedom 
whick  aU  British  citieens  must  desire  to  be  maintained  at  home 
while  it  is  bmng  def«ided  abroad." 

!  (Signed)       C.  W.  OcBmr, 

J.   N.  S^KBinQHAK. 


APPBMDIZ  A 

ALBERTA 

tw  Xni-T^'  «»«»«rt«iic«  dcKiilwd  iB  Chap. 

peace  and  qSet  widZLl k!?^^  «  weU  aa  in  time.  «f 

TMa  court  it  now  coafrmted  hv  «  .i^.m      _*..  . 
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tasrj.    <Mtn  k«?t  Wn  inMd  vat  of  tkt  court  dimtod 

to  AM  LirataBut-OoloMl  Moora, «  BiUtaiy  oHetr,  wkkk 
•r&tn  kavt  bMB  dinbijtd:  an  oidcr  for  •  writ  of 
ftttMhacat  aialBot  tko  Mid  UratMuat-OoloiMl  Mooiv 
kao  kMB  gnuitod  aad  •  writ  Jwood  and  tk«  ■hcriff  kM 
keoD  act  by  trmod  mnitaiy  rMtotaiice  in  liis  flfftort  to 
oncvto  tko  writ  Oomatl  for  tkt  ailituy  antkoritiM 
of  Oaaada  haf  appoavsd  before  m  and  atated  that  liev- 
teaaatOoIoiiel  Moore  baa  diwibejed  tbe  orders  of  tbo 
court,  and  ia  prepared  to  nae  foree  to  resiat  ancat  under 
the  direct  ortera  of  the  bii^cat  military  ofllcer  in  Canada ; 
«ad  it  appeara  that  theae  orders  ha?e  been  ieaned  with 
the  ap]M«Tal  of  the  esecntiTe  goTenunent  of  Ctenada. 
Thia  aeem*  to  me  that  the  military  anthoritiea  and  the 
aaeeative  fovomment  of  Canada  have  aet  at  dedance  the 
Ui^eat  court  in  thia  prorince. 

The  drcnmatancea  ont  of  which  thia  aitnation  ariaea 
are  due  to  a  dedaion  of  the  court  giTcn  two  wtAn  ago 
*»  re  Lewis,  1918,  2  W,  W,  B,  687,  in  which  it  was  held 
by  a  majmitj  that  a  certain  Canadian  ordei^in-conndl 
waa  invaUd  and  that  the  applicant  in  that  case  waa 
tntitled  to  be  diacharged  from  military  custody  and  con- 
trol. Tbe  court  stayed  the  issuance  of  the  order  in  that 
case  for  two  weeks,  ponding  the  consideration  of  whether 
«B  oppeal  would  be  token.  Since  that  decision  sereral 
other  persons,  about  twenty  in  all,  claiming  to  be  in  the 
same  position  aa  Lewia,  have  applied  by  habeaa  corpua 
Ptoceedingi  for  their  discharge.  It  is  the  rafusal  to  oboy 
aa  order  directed  to  the  said  lieutenant-Colonel  Moore 
to  produce  the  applicanta,  so  that  if  ao  entitled  th^  may 
be  discharged,  that  has  caused  the  writ  of  attachment 
to  fasue  against  him  for  his  contempt  in  such  refusal. 

Since  the  iasue  of  the  order  which  baa  been  disobeyed, 
counsel  for  the  military  authorities  has  produced  to  us 
what  purporte  to  be  an  orderwin-coundl  passed  by  the 
OoTemorOeneral  on  the  6th  inat,  which  after  reciting 
the  judgment  in  re  Lewis  and  the  orders-in-coundl,  orders 
and  directo  "that  men  whose  exemptions  were  canceUed 
pursuant  to  the  prariaiona  of  the  ordenMn-coundl  of 
April  2#th,  1W8,  above  referred  to,  be  dealt  with  in  aH 


0) 


I  i  I 
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m.       MUST  COURT  ABDICATE? 

**»•  «>  giMtor  cffMt  thTHk!^  ^«  ordtMB^oiiBcn  can 
tfc««fo«^™^^12^  *^  •^  OHM,  Md  that  it, 

with  coatwBpt  MdSS  S!  «nS!  '«™*'**  *»*  *^*«« 

th*  protection  of  tliei,  W  ^ST!^  ?^,  '^"«»  •»<» 
Which,  of  con4  WSi.^*;*'!! J*  ^  P<>'~'>-^ 

of  l6tco  whicholn  p^SSirJ^tTTf  "^P*  *•"' 
of  which  could  •MMrfV  mil--  ln*^*^  *^  «OMeqn«M» 

««rd»  the  powers  and  tmtow»«MTl  tJ^  ^'^i"^ 
Of  the  eald  court."  ^^* '•P***^  *»  "m  a.  a  Judge 

wJ?2!i?w^  **  '^"^  •"•  *"»w«'  to  the  queetloB  Whi^h 
WV  will  thif  court  »ett    t*  *»!  -^  17    '*"^"<'">  wwcn 

He.  in  It.  DowS.  to  ;„!;?K^  ondeavour,  in  »  fkr  a. 


DEFIANGE  OF  THE  lAW         tn 

OM  to  obtain  and  prodnea  tb«in.  It  is  appartat 
tkat  pottiif  LirataiiaBt<k>kmal  Moon  in  JaU  would  be 
of.  ao  oanrica  to  tba  appUcanta  obIom  It  Mrrod  to  caaat 
hiai  to.do  wbat  bo  baa  bean  ordand  to  do,  and  It  ia  for 
tbat  pnrpoaa  priauurUy,  and  not  beeavaa  anytbing  be  baa 
dona  baa  offendad  tba  dignity  of  tba  conrt,  tbat  a  writ 
•f  attacbaant  waa  iaaaad  againat  blm.  But  if  ba  wara 
in  jafl  nndar  tba  writ  it  would  atiU  ba  necoMary  to 
obtain  tba  appTteanto  and  bara  tbam  brovi^t  before  tbe 
conrt  in  order  tbat  tbey  mi^t  be  dlaebarged,  if  ao 
entitled.  Tbe  eridence  before  tbe  court  ibowa  tbat  tbey 
are  ao  entitled  if  tbe  decision  in  re  Lewia  be  rif^t,  and 
ao  long  aa  it  remaina  unrerersed  it  muat  be  deemed  to 
be  tbe  proper  ezpreeaion  of  tbe  law  in  tbia  prorince.  It 
ia  adaiitted  by  counad  for  tbe  military  autboritiea  tbat 
hit  baa  been  informed  tbat  aome  of  tbe  apr^Ucanto  bare 
been  remored  from  tbe  prorince  by  tbe  military  autbor* 
itiea,  aince  tae  applieationa  were  launcbed,  in  defiance  of 
tbe  order  of  tbe  conrt  tbat  tbey  ebould  not  be  ao  removed. 

Tbia  ia  conflrmed  by  connael  for  tbe  appUcanto. 

Tbia  court  can  now  exerdae  no  Juriadiction  in  reapect 
of  tbeae  api^canto,  tboui^  in  due  time  it  may  poaaibly 
be  able  to  puniab  tboae  penona  who  dlaob^ed  ita  orders. 
It  ia  atated  tbat  tbe  decision  <»  re  Lewia  will  be  reviewed 
by  tbe  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  very  promptly,  and 
under  aucb  circumstances  it  would  be  rigbt  and  proper 
to  allow  tbe  applications  to  stand  until  after  sucb  review, 
but  frmn  what  has  been  said  it  is  a^iarent  that  then  it 
may  be  too  lato  to  protect  any  of  the  applicanta  who  may 
be  removed  from  ita  Jurisdiction.  The  order  should 
thwefore  go  direetlBg  the  riierUf  to  obtain  the  persons 
ot  the  applicanta.  or  such  of  them  aa  may  be  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  court,  and  to  bring  them  before  the 
conrt,  and  that  thai  they  be  discharged  from  military 
custody  and  control  without  further  order.  They  will 
then  be  in  the  province  where  they  can  be  obtained  if  it 
is  held  that  they  ^n  subject  to  military  duty. 

In  deciding  to  pursue  ita  proper  functions  this  court 
is  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  which  the  Minister  of  Justice 
desires  to  preas  on  us,  that  the  need  of  Canada  for 
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It  would  be  q«lt«^STte^-r*?^  tottawitod  tkat 
■«•■.  tt  four  DA   Ma  haZT-L  *  ""  *^  •'toT' 
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AN  WTARK)  DEALING  WITH  QUEBEC 

Tto  foUowtaf  !•  fvoM  t  iMMpUtt  iMMd  for  tkt  vtoit 
•f  Qnttoe  Bout  Batnto  dotafttM  to  IVwoiito,  ButO- 
Urn  tBd  ViMfjum  FOh  la  Jaavaij,  1M7,  foUowlaf  tbt 
pilgri— H  tknnigk  Qutlwc,  in  tkt  pnctdteg  Oetobtr,  of 
am  Oaterlo  |MUl7>— 

Doriac  the  muum  of  Iflt  H  mt  kMalr  iMUMd  by 

doM  to  livrofo  «M  drift  ci  iMUaf  kolwMB  tho  two  pria- 
dpd  nww  ia  Onida.  m  aiMtad  iialil^  kgr  the  ido- 
tieat  of  tbo  two  lM|Mt  ftovlaoM,  aotioaol  oailar  ia  tho 
Doadaioa  vd^  boeooM  wdaaMod  aad  tho  good  fMiac 
i^idi  Urn  opniao*   f  Ao  mtr  uooght  lato  ootkm  mii^t 


It  VM  dMT*  siMd  thot  it  voi  BO  port  of 

Oatario^  faaotiv  Mak  ia  aaj  way  to   iafnaaoo 

loaraitiaff  or  aajr  ^ar  woA  ia  (Ku>6oo— that  nqtMniti' 
Ulitr  vaaiaiaiaff  abadaL^r  wiiit  the  dtians  thoi%  aad 
tho  dvtgr  of  Oatario  baia*  Umitad  to  avoidiaff,  aa  far  aa 
poaaibk,  oB^barraanaaat  of  thair  vatri<^o  eforta. 

At  the  Bhofbraoko  baaqiMC,  dnriag  tto  Qnobae  ?itit, 
tho  f(dk>wiaf  Ntolotioa  waa  nnaainioinly  paaacfl] 

That  Sir  Gooiio  Oaraoaa  aad  Hr.  Jolm  M.  Qoitnj 
bo  raqaaatad  to  appoiat  a  ooBsaiitteo  to  laaka  anaago- 
BDMBto  for  tho  Tctora  Tiait  to  Oatario,  aad  lor  a  par* 
aiaaMt  offaaiiation  to  proa»to  racial  good-will  alrag 
liaca  of  iatcrdiaoge  of  poblio  soaking  <m  topioa  of  cma- 
BMu  ooBOOm,  tho  diaaciaiaatioa  of  inriatad  aiatter,  aad 
tho  qptoad  of  int«r>p9oriaeial  infonaatioa  throogh  ado- 
eattro  iaatitationa. 

Aftor  tho  Qoebee  Tiait  to  Oatario  it  waa  expected  bj 
theae  who  had  moet  cloaelj  eraM  iato  coataet  with  the 
Fnach  that  the  Sherbrotdte  veaolutioB,  directiBg  that 
edvcatioaal  worit  be  aadertakea  «oaId  be  carried  iato 
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«7«  THIS  m^UEBEC— 

««w«  i^mMuteai  i  oe  produun  Oongrds  Natioiul. 
^I^umLATioir, 

;.2[Sr"£?  oHeM  of  tUi  OoDTrntion  if  to  pronuto 

When  till,  resolution  was  presented  to  repn»entati»« 
men  in  Qn^,  the  rewlntion  on  which  the  wSSfwI^ 
movement  had  been  launched  in  Ontario  and  teven^^J 
province.  w«  withheld.    The  Montreal  reeolStt^^ 
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aot  emmnimieated  liy  the  responsible  parties  to  their 
conmitteee  in  Toronto  and  other  cities.  The  dilTertace 
in  scope,  motif  and  tone  is  apparent  as  soon  as  the  reso- 
lution originally  passed  in  Toronto  and  adopted  dse- 
whwe,  is  read:— 

Whereaa  this  meeting  is  conTinoed  that  the  patriotism 
of  Canada  needs  only  to  be  oiganised,  united  and  ex- 
pressed to  become  the  greatest  moving  foroe  of  the 
eonntry  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  Therefore  be  it 
resohred  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  this  purpose 
can  be  effeetively  promoted  by  calling  a  National  Win- 
the-War  Oonvention,  which  shall  be  iriiolly  free  from 
party  or  political  complexion:  that  such  a  Convention 
should  represent  aU  dasses  and  interests,  and  should 
meet  to  consider  what  each  part,  dass  and  interest  can 
contribute  towards  winning  this  war. 

Boring  the  preceding  summer  Quebec  had  been  led  to 
invite  an  Ontario  del^fation  to  tonr  that  province,  as 
tiie  result  of  a  journalist's  visits  to  Shwbrooke,  Mont- 
real, Three  Bivers,  Quebec  and  Beauceville,  where  he  was 
cordialty  received.  In  Quebec  dly  the  initiative  for  a 
cmnmittee  was  unofficially  taken  by  the  lieutenant-Gov- 
emor,  Bir  Evariste  LeBlanc,  and  Sir  Oeorge  Oameau, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Battlefields  Commission,  be- 
came the  Quebec  chairman. 

This  (hitario  member  of  the  Bonne  Entente  was 
requested  to  commend  the  Win-the-War  Convoition  to 
meetings  in  Three  Bivers,  Sherbrooke  and  Quebec.  He 
found  a  diffoent  situation  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
other  Win-the-War  centres.  Betuming  to  Toronto  he 
reported  that  candid  action  was  necessary  to  keep  faith 
with  Quebec  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  on  which 
delegates  wen  being  procured  in  that  province.  -Hie 
facts  pertaining  to  the  effort  thus  made  are  embodied 
in  doeumoits  which  would  flU  fifty  pages  of  "  The  Birth- 
fi^t"  If  doubt  should  arise  whether  responsibility  for 
a  miserable  failure  rests  upon  English  or  French  shoul- 
ders, th^  can  be  published  as  a  warning  to  those  who 
■uy  imagine  that  keeping  faith  with  the  French  can  be 
B^^igevtly  observed  and  as  information  for  those  who 
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to  a  ni«U  bodjr  of  Ontorio  d«kgatoi  lii  ftoTSttTtah 

»«•  «  ooBtroTtny  ^oa  tha  vriations  of  tha  two  nriB. 
^foondattei  ■toob  of  the  nation  wiildirStftti 
mdjr  wludi  it  MNntiid  to  the  mort  «ftJ!nS«cS 
ti«a  of  the  w«*.  Md  the  fntnw  oontentoMmt  .ffpS. 
2SS  ?f  '^ ««?»7.  »"?Mrte  the  joint  GhumiTto 
■MBtarte  •  OomaiMion  wkm  iatj  it  ahaU  bTtoaMha 
•4ofo««h  awrv  of  the  hiatorioai  and  a^^ 
anwron&ig  tt^queation.  and  to  p^^ 

S*SS?iJE^"?l  *"^'?«*  ^  *>»  dnality  of  lanfoan; 
«hMi  diatincidaliN  the  ptoeaedinga  of  Wth  ^JoT^tf 
Parha«Mi«  and  tha  FadewloSurto:  ^^  •* 

.J!?y  ^  *"•  wwlntion  of  fMth-keepiag  with  Quebec 
defied?   BeepondbiUty  ha.  dncTbe^  total  toTtt 

Ji^fT^J^^  ^"**  **«**«  ^^  «PP««d  to  eon- 
ma^  mnat  be  rnled  out  of  conrtderatioB.    KotUnc  on 

wntii^'^  ?I  T*!!i*  '*"**'^  *•»•  Montreal  CSonrention 

J^  r^**'**,*^*"?*'  *^  ***»»*««»  Oonfention  wS 
Wlevofl  to  have  founded  a  permanent  organiaation  to 

Ontorio^rhenee,  Indeed,  the  dertce  aroee  which  produced 

SJt^^I^'^  the  general  election  of  iScember, 

:  ',  ^f®'?*"  '^^  «*•»•'  proTincee  being  induced  to 

I2L  th^/;  ^^  ^'^"**  *^*  *^  «»«J«  *»<>*  -y 

Where  th^  had  formerly  Uved.    It   would  show   that 
When  an  appeal  waa  made  for  action  against  the  impead- 
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ing  ftTftUaehe  of  TttaiMntioa  •gainat  Qaebw,  on  tke 
■Mia  laid  dowa  by  the  Boaaa  Eateate,  wkkk  caaia  into 
belag  tor  the  rmj  pvrpoee  of  holdiaf  far«aeiB«  mn 
toftther,  it  waa  leiilied  that  it  wai  a  good  tUag  to  hare 
the  raeial  and  leligioiie  flght  oat!  It  woold  show  that 
what  aingle^ninded  mea  entered  as  a  porely  patriotic 
movement,  became  the  rictim  of  a  peculiarly  odiona  form 
of  BMchine  ptditica 

UnhappUy,  when  indiridoale  tooch  the  relations  of 
communities,  their  ftdlings  and  cnlpahiUties  are  apt  to 
be  attributed  to  the  communities  to  which  they  belong. 
In  Quebec,  the  treacheries  that  are  iadlcated  in  these 
pages  hare  by  some  bera  charged  against  Ontario  as  a 
aiiole,  and  have  been  added  to  what  is  fdt  to  be  a  long 
tale  of  poUtical  perfidies.  This  is  a  mistake,  but,  in  tha 
drcumatances,  not  a  fault.  There  is  a  plenitude  of  good- 
will on  both  sides  of  the  Ottawa  Biver,  waiting  for  con- 
structive expression. 

It  is  useless  for  sane  men  and  women  to  allow  ill-will 
to  develop  in  provincial  masses,  without  regard  to  the 
attitudes  of  m«i  and  women  who  hare  learnt  to  under- 
stead  each  other,  and  who  nndemtand,  also,  that  the 
harmony  of  the  State  must  be  fouuued  on  the  good-will 
<rf  the  indiridaals  composing  it.  When  men  of  whose 
sincerity,  breadth  and  patriotism  you  have  had  abundant 
proof  take  a  gloomy  view  of  preMnt  conditions,  their 
▼lews  must  be  heeded. 

None  of  those  who  had  most  to  do  with  the  French 
side  of  the  Bonne  Entente  has  been  known  to  say  that 
he  has  lost  confidence  in  the  leaders  of  Quebec— it  could 
not  be  said  Justifiably.  But  letters  from  diffeient  cities 
in  Quebec  contain  expressions  which  it  is  impossible  to 
ignore,  and  of  which  well-disposed  citiaens  in  Ontario 
and  other  provinces  should  know.  Here  are  three 
extracts:—- 

"The  leaders  of  the  movement  in  Quebec  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  the  Ontario,  people,  and  the  only  thing  we 
could  do  was  to  let  matters  drop.  .  .  .  Quebec  feds 
•he  was  Muffed  by  the  Ontario  movement" 

"We  have  been  ao  badly  deceived  by  Ontario  that 
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thoM  of  vm  who  had  believed  in  the  (dnceritj  and  honesty 
of  Hkt  Bonne  En^te*movanent  felt  hnmillated  ft  the 
fact  that  we  had  been  canght  like  a  lot  of  Mhoolbo^^     ' 

"  It  Would  be  impoaaibte  to  revive  the  Bonne  Entente; 
and  if  aomething  is  to  be  done  it  will  have  to  be  in  aome 
other  way.  .  .  .  If  a  rmpproohemmt  Ut  to  take  place, 
Ontario  will  have  to  do  aomething  spedaL  It  would  be 
idle  to  think  that  the  French  people  of  Quebec,  aa  a 
whole,  will  ever  consent  or  agree  to  any  movement,  nnleaa 
Ontario  gives  absolute  evidence  of  conciliation  and  con* 
sideration  in  a  most  tangible  form.*' 

It  will  be  observed,  again,  that  no  conclusion,  is  te 
the  dispute  about  the  educational  administratioa  of 
Ontario  are  attempted  in  this  book;  and  that  no  deflnite 
proposals  are  <^erad  for  mending  the  broken  arch  of 
concord  which  it  was  hoped  the  Bonne  Entente  mi^t 
erect  IRie  extent  to  which  disclosures  are  made  here 
is  governed  absolutely  by  the  necessity  that  good-willing 
people  should  learn  that  the  French  leaders  are  free 
from  blame,  and  that  any  future  effort  at  coH>peration 
must  take  gravely  into  account  the  causes  of  the  break- 
down of  the  first  concerted  attonpt  to  promote  better 
relations  between  the  races.  The  French  were  fooled. 
It  is  for  the  English  to  prove  whether  they  also  were 
fooled,  and  whether  the  former  olteices  can  be  purged 
and  a  repetition  of  them  avoided. 
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